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The Bulletin scheduled to come out twice 


& year publishes mainly the 
results of researches carried out by P 


rofessors and students of the Department. 


The aims and objects of this Department, 


as set forth in Government orders, 
are as follows : 


(i) to formulate systematic and co-ordinated schemes of research in Sanskrit 
> 


all work being based upon a direct and intensive study of original 


texts ; 
(ii) to train prospective research workers and scholars 


of the Department 
in modern methods of research ; 


(iii) to guide research scholars of the 


Department for the preparation, if 
they wish, of theses for 


doctorate degrees of the Un 
for any proposed research title of the j 
Parisad ; 


iversity, or 
‘angiya Samskrita Siksa 


iv) to publish inde endent pieces of research 
I I I 


work done by Professors and 
scholars of the Department ; 


(v) to prepare for publication critica] editions, 


translations or intensive 
critical studies of important or unpublished 


Sanskrit texts ; and 
(vi) to co-operate, if necessary, with other recognised research institutions 
in any planned research work of all-India importance. 


The Department provides facilities for research under the supervision of a 
staff of Professors in charge of the following subjects : 

(1) Vedic Language and Literature and Culture. 

(2) Sanskrit Language and Literature. 

(3) Indian Philosophy. 

(4) Smriti and Purana. 

A standing Expert Committee under the ch 


the College, has been constituted to consider a 
to the Department. 


airmanship of the Principal of 


Il academic questions relating 
The members of the present Expert Committee are : 


(1) Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, m.a., D.xitt. 
(2) Dr. Radhagobinda Basak, M.A., Ph.p. 
(3) Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, ph.p. 
(4) Dr. S. K. De, m.a., p.xitt. (Secretary). 
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A PRE-SAYANA COMMENTARY ON THE 
MANTRABRAHMANA OF THE SAMAVEDA 


By DurcamMoHAN BHATTACHARYYA 


BeEsipzs the celebrated Sayanacarya of the 14th century, a number of scholiasts 
of no mean erudition had explained at different times the dry texts of the Brah- 
mana literature belonging to the various Vedic Schools. Works of some of these 
Bhasyakaras have already seen the light of day. But important commentaries 
on the Samaveda Brahmanas still await publication. Even Sayana’s Bhiasya 
on certain Brahmanas of the Samaveda has not yet been fully published. Sayana 
is known to have commented upon as many as eight Brahmanas of this Veda, one 
after another, in the following order: 
(i) Praudha, Tandya or Paficavimésa, (ii) Sadviméa, (iii) Samavidhana, 
(iv) Arseya, (v) Devatadhyadya, (vi) Upanisad, Chandogya or M antra, 
(vit) Samhitopanisad, (viii) and Vaméa?. 


That Sayana had explained all these Brahmanas is known from a statement 
made by him in his commentary on the Vamsabrahmana, where he informs us that 
having explained seven Brahmayas beginning with the Praudha, he now wishes 
to give an exposition of the Vaméa’. 





"The following Brahmana-bhdsyas composed by ancient commentators other than Sdyana 
have up till now been published : Sadgurusisya’s Sukhaprada on the Attareya-bradhmana of the 
Reveda (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), Bhatta Bhaskaramiséra’s Jiianayajia on the T aittirtya- 
bradhmana of the Krsna Yajurveda (Mysore Oriental Library Publications), Harisvamin’s 
Satapatha-bhasya and Dvivedaganga’s M adhyandinaranyaka-bhagya on the Satapatha- 
brahmana of the Sukla Yajurveda (Weber, Berlin ; also Harisvamin’s Bhasya—Sri_ Lakshmi 
Venkateswar Press, Bombay), a Commentary of Visnu’s son on the Samhitopanisad-brahmana 
of the Samaveda (Burnell, Mangalore). 

2See Sayana’s statement at the beginning of his commentary on the Sdmavidhanas 
brahmana (ed, Burnell, p. 1): 


wet fe ararrmen: ste areorarfery | 

sefaarea fad earaa: aTafafiniag 

ama eaateqat wagafraa: | 

dfedtitaeat weet aerfactthea: 1 
Sayana’s enumeration here does not include the name of the Jaiminiya-brahmana. 
*Vaméa-brahmana edited by A. C. Burnell, p. 1: 

Merfearermarel AT STENT ater | 

area we faa aot anteater i 
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Sayana’s Bhasya on the 6th Brahmana in the list, viz., the 


Upanisadbrahmana 
has only been partially edited so fart. 


This Brahmana known also by the 
Chandogya consists of 10 Prapithakas. The first two Prapathakas 
Mantras for Grhya rites and are therefore 


name of 


contain 
appropriately called Mantrabriahmana 
or Mantraparvan. The rest of the work comprising eight Pr 


rapathakas forms 
the well-known Chandogyopanisad?. 


Sayana in his Mantrabrahmana-bhasya sometimes refers to 


and cites from his 
predecessors as kecit, 


kecana and anye without mentioning them by 


name, 
Some of his citations are found 


in an unpublished Mantrabrihmana-bhasya 


written by Gunavisnu, who flourished in Bengal centuries before Sayana’s time. 


An account of Gunavisnu has already been given in the Introduction to my 


Edition of the Chandogyamantra-bhasya, in which work Gunavisnu has explained 
some select Vedic Mantras recited in connection with the domestic rites of the 
Samavedins*. I have also described the contents of Gunavisnu’s Mantra-brah- 
mana-bhasya in a previous paper in Our Heritage’. 


Now I am giving here the constituted texts of Gunavisnu’s Bhdsya on the 
first two Khandas of the Second Prapaithaka of the Mantra-brahmana. The 
whole of the Bhagya has been critically edited by me mainly with the help of 
two rare manuscripts ‘A’ and ‘B’ deposited respectively in the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta (MS. No. I A49) and the Oriental Institute of Baroda (MS. No. 9807A)5. 


1The Mantrabrahmana in two Prapathakas was published by Satyavrata Samasrami 
With his own expositions and a Bengali translation of the Mantras _(Serampore 1872, 
Calcutta 1890). The text of the First Prapathaka was critically edited by Heinrisch 
Stonner with a German translation (Halle 1901). The Second Prapithaka was edited by 


Hans Jérgensen with Sayana’s Bhasya in Roman character and a German translation 
(Darmstadt 1911), 


*An introductory éloka in Saéyana’s commentary on the Mantra-brahmana says : 
qaireeret 4: wet wa: a a fear) 

waa a fafa farsa cam: 11 : 
__As the first part of Saéyana’s commentary on the Mbr. is not yet published, the sloka 
given above has been taken from a manuscript procured by me from Mysore. ° ; 

The fact that the ritualistic Mantras and the Upanisadic discourses contained in the 
two parts of the Upanigad-brahmana, had once formed an integrated whole has been 
discussed by Sankeracarya in his Bhésya on Brahmasiatra, III, 2, 25. } Sankara has plage 
teferred to both the Mantra portion and the Upanisad portion as T'andindm srutih (Br., of 
III, 3, 25; 26; 36). This reference may be taken as an evidence in support of Ys es 
assertion that both the Mantra-brahmana and the Chandogyopanisad are parts of the Tan¢ 
mahdbrahmana. According to Satyavrata Samasrami’s statement in his pak gi 
{p. 121), the Catvariméa Brahmana mentioned in the Kasika (Pan. 5, 2, 62) _was oie) ni! 
Dame of the Tandyamahabrahmana, which then consisted of 40 Prapathakas in all including 
the Paficavimsa-br. (25-Prap.). Sadviméa-br. (5 Prap.), Mantra-br. (2 Prap.) and the 
Chandoqyopanisad (8 Prep.): Senet gata  aaftacemaers TATE 
aeTae aTsT" Ta: Sadgurusisya however takes C4dtvdrimsa as the name of the 


Aitareya-brahmana in 40 Chapters 4Tcatftareqneaaeacanieaiealat SY (Sukhaprada on 
Ait. Br., Trivandrum ed., p. 1). 


1 See, Chandogyamantrabhaeya, Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta 1930, pp. XIX-XXXVIL 
It may be noted here thet ‘like this ceomneniosy on select Vedic Mantras, Gunavisnu's 
Mantrabrakmana-bhasya, which is being published here, is also designated Chandogyamanira- 
piged cia = the distin, 


ae ctive bases of the two Bhasyas see Chandogyamantra-bhasya, 


‘Vol. TL, Pt. I, pp. 1-8: Little known Vedic Commentators of Bengal. 
‘Manuscripts of Gunavisnu’s Mantrabrahmana-bhasya are not available in plenty. See 
Our Heritage, op. eit, pp. 2f. ; i 


» 


tie 
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The Second Prapathaka is taken up first in the hope that its publication may 
facilitate a comparison with the published portion of Sayana’s Bhasya’. 


About 260 Vedic Mantras have been explained by Gunavisnu in the Mantra- 
brahmana-bhasya. As the author is much earlier than Sayana, his interpreta- 
tions of the Mantra-text will be of great interest to the students of the Vedic 
language. The two Khandas published in this instalment contain explanations 
of 32 Mantras in all. They are prescribed in the Grhyasitras for recital in connec- 
tion with the seasonal offerings of Sravand, Asvayuji and Agrahdyani, the 
Astaka festival and the sacrifice of the first fruits (Navayajiia). 


In determining the application of Mantras in different rites Gunavisnu 
always quotes the Gobhilagrhyasitra in support. He has thus obviously followed 
the Kauthuma Sakha of the Saimaveda prevalent in Bengal. S&yana, on the other 
hand, turns to the Khddira-grhyasitra for his authority, probably for the reason 
that he has written for the benefit of those who follow the Ranayaniya Sakha, 
Gunavisnu’s explanations are brief but lucid. He has discussed the grammatical 
preculiarities of the words in the texts, but has refrained from dealing with their 
accents. 


The principal manuscript materials utilised in the preparation of this portion 
the Edition of Gunavisnu’s antrabrahmana-bhasya are the following : 


A. A manuscript entitled Chandogyamantra-bhasya, being a commentary 
by Gunavignu on the Mantrabrahmana preserved in the Asiatic Society of 
Caleutta, No. I A49. 


B. A manuscript of the Chandogyabrihmana-bhasya being a 
commentary by Gunavisnu on the UM antrabrahmana preserved in the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, Cat. No. 9807A. 


C. A manuscript of the Chaindogyabrahmana in 10 Prapathakas , the 
first two of which form the text of the M antrabrahmana—preserved in 
the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, No. Veda 571. 


I, A manuscript of Gunavisnu’s Chandogyamantra-bhasya preserved 
Lin the India Office, London, No. 2321A. 


eens 


Sayana’s commentary on the Second Prapathaka has been edited by Joérgensen. See ante 
p- 204, fn. 1. 


























fete 


AeaqAaUyeqa 
1 
Tur uta 
Cie} 
fate sore 
TU: GS: 


[aaa areret wear aqrarea: | 
qerifeageea war wie zeae: 1 
Tr TET Wea steer 
ware TT Ta azar afr i 
War Fare weahrraracaag he: | 
orharerarea 4 quiron teers 11 
ae Fal wearivqarefeatresd: 1 
i TATA ATA ea ST SA oT wad cafe uy 
] Taq Way cat wa set wafer var fir af faaafa 
(Tt 7 3. w 23) 
“a: oat ffir whos w & af 
a afrreat feft ado ur a afi 
a: sciteat faft ado uy F af y 
a vereat feft aha uy & afe yy” (2,1,1-4) 


srearfrarattt sake asife atest fefraarit eitacreft ferecorerarr i 
eaTeat ASH ort ofeesrey aay (Tt T 3... gv) 


“wa: qfaet dara freaqar 23 a8? fart) 
tat at fa aifted aft ag ae: 1” (2,1,5) 


ATT wel alas faftat 1 afiasgar | 


6 ot ‘erg’ angitarter smpiee Ta aa) Pera —‘qfired’ qPiren: 
‘Sara’ | dtarareered Seq | ftom afar: serra ara? | 


‘V owa ora’ ait fear ag ‘at feara’ at faaeante wafer: saa, fez 


pie ee SO 
1 These introductory verses are put here from the beginning of this Bhasya. 
The first dloka THETA AHeTET occurs also as the initial stanza of Gunavisnu’s 


other work the Chandogyamantra- -bhasya published in 1930. 
* Jérgensen—te’nte. 


° I stametaaa 
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sta, 
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Wert’ T_T wenh: ae fa fae a a ah’ a eaiefircafer | 
faqacaft! ‘ante’ wane same st ‘ar ad’ 2a aaa ieee: 


SrMimiaiend aye sft anf (wt 7 3. 22) 


[Vol. II 


‘fagay’ 


2 
“Il 


“St Ue atreaeat os UIST BET ad az: | 
afeterrafa ated atrercaatasrraaate 11” (2,1,6) 


“at wat wat aa acaaefafe: 8 aE | 
at wat arerafice ant at HEY AT at fefaee i” (2,1,7) 


frrarfaat a fafqadt dterizaarat | 


‘ar cen’ warrat us| ‘arreara: ateare: ‘Ue’ afar | ‘ate 
SeaTSyY UT! ‘Ahrer ag ay’ Tet war) 2 ‘ata’ ‘ater 
afe aaint seat waft atreqeatatr GER GRICSICC aT 

& att: ‘at ‘aa’ afeeqaeg ‘arartafa: ae’ a’ ‘ara aa yaa: 
‘ary eraeat at eran fizee’ wifage: | af ae (aT 2. 2. 20x) age 
Sradtit (AT &. ¥. 6X) Teather: | qa oatfearadie sre ‘aa’ 
‘a: qereny ‘ae’ ‘at at féface’ at eqaemraeeieq at ‘a.’ wears ‘fefarce’ | 
qa a feaafa medF 1 


aaeAat aeaht 4 


CMT Te TT AT a aa aT at alg aT aaa Afew: | 
ARM at at ex anfrat aeitéfarera: wefarat garage 11” (2,1,8) 
Soret et fatqaar eetaara | 


© WTR "ee a tere AW aad staffed ‘qa ga ‘ara? arafr 
TTT | Bae: (sorey g. 2) RAT STAI CATETEANSHET | “Ng 
i rr 
weet: 1 3 az a ere AT fea, aT ‘area’ aifear: ‘ar 
wat? at efroafit faffe—ae ad ‘effore’ mae: wey eat freq 
SY Teper: | ar ai era aga) amas get ani at eer 
Tt: Gratttasd TAT eTEAT 1 


* B aagaafy 


5 . In a foot-note to his German Translation (p. 66) Jérgensen quotes 
elective readings from a manuscript of Gunavisnu : mapanisir (!) ityarthah. 
aI Orgensen—saptarsibhih. 
4 
oe Gr, 3, 8, 2 ay Weaeat at fraraedife samt at sede sft 
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eatenat eet get efraght gear aaqfrcenghifrehrgata (at 7 
R. 5. 2o) 
“wages aactaa adteatshrarfrare | 
Wa at a: at tasierfesd aver gfearft fazar w earar i” (2,1,9) 


afar we) asa fafa) est aaa) 


a! (ga! (a oe pteTRgraeqye: ‘are’ ‘aay | ‘arsitsra’ 1 
ft afr afrrafe geafraeaft! age a: ‘gfenfy’ geercfin area het 
faa’ faeaft watfit) ateerafr agofatr (7 & & vo) gai ‘sfaaag’ 
africa? sfterdt ferret ftearfrert:3 1  qear RRs | ‘earaera’ 
TETRIS | aaa’ agaerr) ‘ated’ oa wert way ofa: 
Ta TST aT STATE I ‘afrarfamre afrrars: sferret qa 
ATH AT: A wel TUIAAT 7: aistrarfasre | oraft ag eft (a7 3. 2 
&8) ferraa: 1 earefa efaefrerte) aa: aftercare (WT 2.3.28) eae 
area t | wapacarf i 

‘Ft Weare: TAT aaa aaa rarest fate 
wat at Sasnfrasitfrragednet at ar: afeacig aa 1 Fareq Wt” (2,1,10) 
rug faecaa ore: aneadtt fafa) ad aor 

@ aa? ear Fae: re’ Ge: Baa’ eal ae: | wats atft:—— 
wa ween ads aaa sare wa fit TATA aa OAT 
Tis ges Ts Ua qastat waft Teeriacanctteat t 
carafret: | ore ett ‘arargfert’ ararent: wa | aT 
qt eft (7 2. 3. ¥) wearaet fedior) ‘faafe’ fad acta ‘TaTA’ 
wget vat wet a! ce) ‘aif | fat fe afrat. oa sitferasitfir- 
wafrray | ‘area: araefa sreafe frerrrsitity—‘ssarfry | sat aaterat 





1 For asitsa Jorgensen reads ajiyad ; Kathakasamhita 18,15 saaq : 
Manavaésrautasiitra 1, 6, 4, 21 Taq ; Taittiriyasamhita 5, 7, 2, 3 asitara ; 
but Pdraskaragrhyasitra 3, 1, 2 aiistt | Sayana in Jérgensen’s Edition 
(p. 4) has the following comments : ajiydt. ajydt.aja gatiksepanayoh. antarbhavita. 
nyartho’yam. gamayato ity arthah. uktad dhatorasisi lini yasutpratyasya paratve’pt 
laksyanurodhena punah prasangavijhande cety uktatvat siyut chandasy ubhay- 
atheti sirvadhatukasamjhayam linah salopa iti salopah. 

2B adds aettary 

3 B faarfrerarfrerd: 

* Sayana in Jérgensen reads ajydnim ajitim dvahat and explains: ajydnim 
ahinim apracyutim ajitim chandaso dirghah ajayam anyesam abhibhavabhavam 
avahat avahati prapayati yd vai ajyanim ajitim itt jy& vayohandv ityasya 
ripadvayam ato na prthagarthata. 

The Mantra has many other variants in different Vedic texts. 

* Chandogyopanisad 2, 23, 1. 
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a feat softetfetent arasarii f orn seeamitatay | ‘Tet zy. 
erry et ey ‘Aftan’ ariag aay ‘ee’ anifir TTI | earefe afe. 
wraaz I 


[Vol. IT 


“teat grt ya at aaet: aaah: gfad at HET | 
Sega Teaarat frat warred cara 11” (2,1,11) 


faue faceaer ore: | arsaert fafratt: | aradt saan: | 


‘Wer! eg: ‘Baer’ wa) ‘sa’ werk) ‘aa aft ‘a:’ sear aera 
afaqeaa EE: | Cre ET: | ‘aqy:’ Ati ud qa fafecerey AAT WTeaet | 
aise a? oer ant ag qoamerta ‘afar’ Gt Tey ‘sey wags faq 
4 oUt eas: Sar GTA PUTA — ATMA Ae ATRET: TTT TTI: 
areata ae | gi— sna’ fet ‘ere’ waa oregs i 


“war wage dq sat TAA: | 
at ad gaat afrarai FARTS? AeA: FATT RarET 11” (2,112) 


face fraeq ore: qaqa Raa asa fafrate: | 


Gee: ea aarofea? seid wa ‘agen: gf: ‘aur ae 
Set oT aqremt ‘afera’ aaretors | mia santa (a y. &. 
8) amet ager: | ‘aaa’ atrrat get ‘aa’ ada: ‘sate’ Fat 
‘Stem * stare gfearar 1 ‘staat’ arfifear: waa: ‘ear’ waa sedan 

eachorcatst mrerag rat Star: Sl wecryret feerteaafe Priorat 
Vateeery | aces ART (AT Tg. &. 22.2%) 


“wart 8a: amie Rareqaraaa 5 aAatate car 
TAT wahy: fatafared af dara a? ata: ii eater” (2,1,18) 
Sr DPI te 
1 Sdyana paraphrases nivdte vatarahite. F 
* Tait. 8. 5, 7, 2, 4, Kathaka 8. 13, 15, Par. Gr 3, 2, 2 sqasiar; 
Manava Sr. 1, 6, 4, 21 sanrsftar 


3 ey i § ‘ ‘ ae ’ 
A series of five-year names is enumerated in a Sloka quoted in Sayana’s 


commentary : 
Aral Swat qa qoqk qT | 
Wr arratea eas ACS: U1 
* Sayana (ed. J. Orgensen) reads ajita and explains Jya vayohdnau. ajirnah. 
5 The 


reading “say in Sankh. Gr., 3, 8, 3 is regarded as a misprint. 
«Magara tg, faa atfaaregq and fyazrfaaeq ate the variants 


9 
found in different Vedic texts. Jérgensen reads pitav dvigasva, and Sayana 
explains : he pito sarirasya pdlakanna.......c......... nah asmain asmadudaram 
Gvisasva 


7 . : * 
wT is the variant in some other texts, 





Ea 
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faseaeq ora:) atfeefasmat fafrata: | ateat saan: | 


= fe a at at ‘war’ eee: aa det were fafagees ator 
dea ying: ferqta wa—aata’) wad Tad aeqead! aad 
m7 sar athletes aac ale area) caged wafa—caag 
PICCEGGE waa aa ad asad PIECES qaqa eas | «watt za: yIzaeq— 
= oememt @ar ga ‘a’ sea ‘da’ Uaaareraars ‘aac’ AAT 
mid | ofa ances. aft (7 3%. &) Be FR ETT 
wear qaqa aaramaait! for & Ae get sofas: & 
‘a? eam ‘onfaerea’ osfaer) farya—‘aan’ Fa: ge ae: a ‘fate’ 
an frat ga geste sfaafe ofeorma car caine: | ‘ater’ aaa tt A: 
‘aq geet wal ‘aa ate @ a: gene aq ofomta ‘ea? 
gant wai aaa aad Bir wget arfreife (at 2.2.03) aqati earer- 
are gfachraray i 


Tarde: safe ae frdsgrivaqemay (at T 2. 5. 2%) 


“saistt srr dad? adterar agate aaasfase: | 
ae oe ‘aragasa atrena aft arya a ext” (2,114) 


faceq cquser oa: | Herergrivaerd fafratr: | <hiraateartfad reaitea: 
waTTATIA | sal TeTTTfaat Saar | 


famarte wa yards wAETs: | TaraTseG—s ‘NTT’ 
cat ‘amis’ ay gaat! wa waq ‘ate’ waft. ‘aq We FeAl 
‘ea wa ‘adie’ oad afer, fi aq—“aarafa’s ‘fe aenqi aed @ 
sm ‘aay aaa aca ‘aay’ ait waa ‘ofeawe:’ aartisfe ‘ay’ A 
avo ‘oi’ agaforaedt ‘a’ a scofeaqdisrecr ‘arse’ sadte ‘aH’ 
ad: Fat Ui aed a a aaa ‘Uf way waged Wala—oTU- 
faatiat wien wa ag ofa ava aafy aed oe agar 


1 Yaska’s Nirukta (1, 17) has aaaepfenrea. 


2 B adds y: after the word. 

3s Ag. Sr. 2, 9, 10; Kaudsika-sitra 74, 20 géterfa aalafa (Kausika 
qa af ) ufacz:| But Sayana in Jérgensen appears to have commented 
upon amam ha si (instead of ext gta), as he explains : amam rogajatam anu- 


pravisto (?) st/ asitt vaktavye sityakaralopas chadndasah| Athavd.......csccceeeees tvam 
ha sity (2) yojyam 
4 In certain Vedic texts: thmmmqa athear a Uf AT Aa SR—AT AMT A 


sa—ar frara set 
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aeeoay | aaa: —F TT aaa we aa womans: ga a 


THA fremrisanaat waaa—a at wodafeahis Bel watt far 
veufteex ‘uf wai frse 8 mo ‘ee’, fe acted) Seacecaaty aq- 
WATT asete  aetfe— a: ogee OST wa: oat aff ap 
faarafrertad: | aaeaarret eat staafafer 1 
adage ATTETATATA (ATT 3. &. 22) 
“att: seg waa: a fe az gar afa:) 
frat serene: zg faeaaefir: 11 farat 1” (2,1,15) 
APS Se) awed fafa) sedsfagaar | 


aft: ‘fe aera 82 oer aa efa:’ ag aga af) fea fear’ 
gaat: ‘sere aeredy ‘ated: gre arwares eg wig) feea— 
faeraifr: adeq art ger) PTSATAT I 
"Ory Ag wat ad? acre af aara qefee | 
Ba ore aTeafe: area: HIATT ray eT: Farrag: tt Tare” (2,1,16) 
WIR Sal Fareed fafatt:) sat eae) 





1 Gunavisnu’s alternative explanation of the word ama as sahabhava (to be 
at home, to be close to) Suggests that he was acquainted with the ancient 
interpretations of this Mantra coming down to us in separate traditional 
channels. Two different traditions are reflected in the variants of the Mantra 
recorded in the A$valayanasrautasiitra (2, 9, 10) and the Sankhayana- 
grhyasitra (3, 8, 4) on the one hand and the Kauéikasitra (74, 20) 
on the other: aa H wfe (be close to me) and xanafa (be free from 


disease). Our reading yap uft is akin to the Kausika tradition. 


Further, Gunavisnu’s interpretations of the words amah and ama respectivly 
as annam and saha are in a 


greement with those of Sankardcirya as found 
in his Bhasya on the Chandogyopanisad, 5, 2, 6: aat aTaTeIAT fe @ 
wafrey—‘a’ eft sre arty wat fe srr: sfifs 2g saat wearal 
ATRAT AAT TTT eae ‘seta fy’ fet | yaaa: ‘aay ae ‘fe aera 7 
OT STOTT (ee? are ST gay’ ora | 

Haradattts also gives in his Asvalayanagrhyamantravyakhya (Trivandrum, 
Pp. 84) a similar interpretation of the ward amd: wT At ads wr 
Vea west at) mat aderi oh wal adar aqaaaa wae: | 

2 Variants in other texts: Kathaka 13,15 axeqeqt af aTaT FAST: f 
Atharva 6, 30,1 acca py: Pa. Gr. 3, 1, 6 aeaen aff aa 
Wey: i Tait. Br. 2, 4, 8,7; Ap. Sr. 6,30, 20: Manava Sr. 1,6, 4, 24 
UeeaeayT ar fey wiaany: Sayana in Jérgensen explains the readings mentioned 
last : substituting °agaq. for “a@aay: sarasvatyd nadyah/tira iti sesah| adhi 
manau] adhiti saptamyarthinuvadi| manau manananimittabhite manorathe/ yad 


va _ Sarasvatya adhy upari pranta ity arthah| acakrsur yavavaptyartham 
bhiivilekhanam avanmukham krtavantah. 
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Sax dra wad) SF meget) ‘ae’ aay) arawae | AAT 
carga ‘dgaqy ae fated ‘aceqem: ven: ‘afraa’ safety] aq “aa 
wafy wert ga: gaaissee gfdert: | fafrerergae—ad: ‘aay, Sars: 
‘irafa: store area ‘onal’ aq) ‘wed’ a aafaciot: “Maren:’ FUT 
are aaa) faeqer—gara: arene ATED TG TT TATA: 
TAA AT | | TATRA 


sft wgarfacrfataat araaTer-earerrT yt 
orengaerare fad sored 


SaA: ais: 

















PRI 



































Rata sats 
fetta: au: 
TANG TARTAE: | TET EAT (ait T 3, & 5-8) 
“saat leat a! aqerag art 
wt: Varad ger? Tega aay” (2, 2, 1) 
TEST Sel aTreMiait seat fata: 1 arrerit fact) de 


det aq 


Ta at: ‘sea aa amet ‘a gis ‘aa aaa eta 
Tieet ‘sara’ sfaradt anda sfacerd: | eae att gata 


ARISQEY 


(WT wv. 2. 3%) area ST Sat: Taree ‘ar ‘a: ‘qaeady seq 
whet adt ‘suet amy saadtet ad ger aT sit ae 
arent vaftafe (97. . 8. ¥2) aa) were: | arated SEAT TE: | 


PRAMAS FTA Tahar: 1) 
Rares aay ofrecer medias 1 (aT TR. & 22) 


ats stot sft farearhir geet cease af freatemreaf i” (2 





“aft eraryfiredt: sfafieatfir aa 1” (2, 2, 3) 


oft aq eff faveaeg or) uff arary freatixarts aa: we fafa: | 
afer! ama ef opigh | 





1 Jorgensen puts the words Separated ha vyuvdsa sé as found in the texts of 
the Atharva, Kathaka and M, aitrayani. Sayana’s commentary in Jérgensen’s Hdi- 
tion however explains different readings: havyavahasa havyam carulaksanam 
svatejasa viihayitri. The explanation given here by Sayana contradicts his own 
Atharvavedabhasya (3, 10, 12) which makes a good sense : y27qT @ Pemaqdiat 
Sean warsarateat sete eras THe saat | fagat afd ada 
Ph infra, 2, 2, 12 ade ata gat sitezq. Cf. also the Tailtiriya (4, 3, 11, 1) 

‘ aay on which Saiyana comments Fe TAqeg 
Cen ST oo mare Naren am fraacifacrd: | But 
Gunavisnu differs, That his reading SOqaTa aT was not unknown is however 
confirmed by Sayana in his Mantrabrahmama-bhasya (Jérgensen, p. 9) in 
the following remark : kecana havyubdsa seti patham krtva ete. 


» Atharva (3 10, 1) and Kathaka (39, 10) read gga. 
unavisnu is however aware of 


the variant as he says in his Bhdsya here 
WAIL seks gs: Seo also infra 2, 2, 4, 


2 Roveda (4, 57, 5) 
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= owed ‘sfcera’ at at ‘ofefacorf’ 1 feet Se. usd ust sfaftadisd 
way sfasor aarp wafeaet:) var ‘ae’ Baty meaeag oof 
wraaay aa ‘ay’ eat ‘staat’ aratgfe gar ‘geet’ ae car ‘sayy’ 
afrarenfeg gett gar ‘oat aad erercftanaa 


wat ‘sfa arartfrent:’ aayarat aroranaraaeaa | «aa ‘aa’ afaccraret 
arer Geet ay ofefavsriteaaasty i 


Teta: cert Sa oe sfacrtad sofe (at T 3. &. ec) 


“ear ofafa at warqere fated 
weet a: Te anal! sara? warfefea in” (2, 2, 4) 


ere Se) wt fatratt: 1 gfdt eaar) pfs sea) 


@ ‘qfafa’ eaeareaarfent: Pe: adat ‘a: sere ‘ei’ gear at 
‘aa | ealrret: Gear «verte ‘ager’ ager: war a faa aeat 
maf a atl aa = weaticatwatsicc: | fafa carafe: = fer: 
Fert ofthat seat at oat a adit ‘rae | fea & ofa ay 
were a ge Ta at oes’ el Aas alaeaaare- 
aery +1 fey ‘ase’ Sade: gy feetig?) ‘ara’ Sater afeeere 
Towa FT A at Tera ‘ef nearer 

qe sedate att at afaderdtt queers agar 
(Tt T 3. Yo. Y¢-RR) 


“Ta Wa: TAIT AAA aT Al 
arat agama afa gear at aa” (2, 2,5) 


waseaea ore: ste fafaatt: | creat Saar: 


q ‘vra’ qatar ‘ae’ aa ‘aaa oat ‘geda’ aareTeia ‘q’ 
‘ara’ wearer agree aT sft fers ‘seared’ sac fed ae 
‘a’ qeare aera ‘aa ‘af’ oreaft ‘gem’ eaaat were araqu 


1 Several Vedic texts read ayyy:, But Rgveda 1, 122,15 and Nirukta 9,32 
have Aq: 1 

2 Jérgensen—devin ma. But Saakh. Sr. 8. 2,14, 4;2,15,2—aarqr woe 
qfg i 

3 Nighantu, III, 6, 15. 

4 See Rgveda Pratistkhya VI, 33—avqa-qes-zarea-araag ete. Of. Panini 
6, 3, 185 aatsafers: . 

5 Sayana in Jorgensen has—saprathah sarvatah prathitas tvam. 
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gar wAAeAaT (AT T 3. Yo. Ro) 
“aq TT Hat Aeqaay fFatsy Frat 
araist Fal Aya: 1” (2, 2, 6) 
qaeaqaan fafrqad Teta | 
@ ovat aferafrsata eat frat ar aif fafqad ‘car cat ‘aay ‘aque 
am’ cat ‘fre’ ovat ‘are’ ‘are’ agtec:) ret oeft aaare aa 
araaisordet: | tat eer fa ager” aaa) eee 
aaisfiart arias aq (TY. ¥. 2e¥) ef aq se ‘aq Aa 
Re | «sata erafeareafa (TT 8. ¥. C2) aAATeTeTaT: aaa Aw 
aaa Ae Faeag | 
at: WATT sa | Aeetereera cateafasaa (aT T 3. Yo. 23-2¥) 
“area tarat afa: wu” (2, 2, 7) 





Tat ‘ard’ qld waar ‘Saeq’ eared ‘efa: weafafe 


| “aq TyRaAad at wiser? 
| afant aenerat fara qSacdea: 1” (2, 2, 8) 


wear Sa:) gt fafaatr: 1) = afadaari 
oq? aT ATA: | aT’ Mee Agee) are area gerd?! 


|| ‘aga seam ‘SA a ogi a oof’ cere ‘oe’ oer! 


‘aq de: ‘Tem’ ‘faa’ aden ‘sige oo) feeq—ue: wh 
amie wa at aed ‘aa: ara aed ‘a’ at ‘Aeag ay 
faatsrateacaa: 1 

aPetasd Pareswarat sgarq (at wT ¥. 2. 23) 


“oreTatirear eta Sfase vant gat afar wa?) 
at: a: gan ‘aa at gar tart afr Aen” (2,2,9) 








| waue sate fare facza at ath faftqaarsfiataarer | 








__ *dérgensen—dhate. Sdyana explains : dhate hinasti samiddayati! hantet 
anpurvasyatmanepade lati ripam. 


2 Nighantu I, II, 27. 
* Vajasaneya Madhyandiniyasamhita, 5, 4,—Satapatha, 3, 4, 1, 25 afirarferarel- 
Atharva, 4, 39,9, afrarferat = Taitt. Br., 2,7, 15,1 afwarferqt war 


*Vaj. Madhy. Samhita and Satapatha THES | Jérgensen—yajati which 


yas at explains : yajaté yastavyan devdn yajatu piijayatu havih prapayato ily 
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Rarer ft gatfaar atsfaceadiarat fated a waqeat | “Te 
grifaa: ‘afer’ areata ‘ore Safa’ genie: ‘aefa’ | werreregaT 
rep:— aati oemat oafaqui ‘ga: same) 8 fe aaeot afer 
wart eam + gafta adarife seiqaaa: | ‘afr adatercon 
aft waht wean ada ged) a carat a see ‘ee’ geet at 
aT sar ‘qa’ abd ania ang ‘oo’ aerfy ‘qe’ aa sare ‘Saray 
sae ‘ater’ senft ag fa’ aqwearersmnfit) aaa aratqeear- 
aifad wafa ut 


aaa ailceareddiaararaa fadtrgdarest weit (at 7 ¥. 8. ¢¥ &:) 


“Seer: asaata arareit eaeqvard: afaqecany | 
Uaret are: gar sa stay afeedt at F1” (2, 2, 10) 


freer wal ett fafa) seat aa) waqaweagrentt | 


agen: sees afore: “warn” arate: ‘aq’ adedsthgar: ‘a’ 
waar ‘aah | aa wea mami aad gead—ua aati aad aerate 
areha effet: * garfer fi gaet—‘efa’ get wegtsrenfes sea: 
fread: 1 erat aeafa—aeearary | frerrary—afeaqatiry’ 1 afore: 
afar aqat: Faget ara aerate: | tert Hedaeray UHH Fea: 
areata | = g Uaeh’ Gem: @ aa waaat af gram efa: gafa ae 
‘afer: sired aarat ad ‘sate’ fat ‘See’ oom ara ferqar:—— 
Se! APT TT Ta: AT: ga: ‘Aare 1 aaatarcearert Fra TATy | 
TH Weey—aA aa a adie a a a Sela ui 


“qeratere Yaad ated? aTate: sfeeeat zara 
Foret: qaat faererretat ware * af Sehraeg 1 eater” (2,2,11) 


q ‘aeaae’ at ‘sfoger’ anfaqeda = gendtafty iach agatata 
(7 & % we) weit we wet guébieoadift (ar arc. 2. 32) 
Weer WATE | eTTfeacoaerafa Taft (aT 8. 8. cx) at 
maaeT: | fF at ay esr’ gfe: ‘ae’ owe ada far 


1 Jorgensen gives Siyana’s commentary on this word as gravanah pasanah 
sddhanas ca, but Siyana’s mss. in my possession read grap: dqopatear:. 


* The Mantra in Rgveda (10, 94, 2) however reads afeafucrafa:, are: 
being paraphrased by Sayana as aye: | 


8 Adv. Sr., 2, 2,7; Ap. Sr., 6,5, 7; Manava Sr., 1, 6,1, 15—azat. 
4 Taitt. Ar., 3,11, 11,12; Ap. Sr, Man. Sr., loc cit, FE. 
5 Av. Sr., Man. Sr., gfse°. 
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‘aaaq Qa )|= wade) ‘athe’ serereiresaraq) «ger ysarfeaisty 
Sat arIt wield WlaeeN wary war sea a ‘are: ‘qera:’ ‘faegeq? 
waren: ‘aa’ geurare? a @ area: dhearcarea: ai’ aaa af 


‘che: safest cra sife: ‘eq’ waftrera: 1 


qaaairat Tear (aT T ¥. &. %& z) 
“gaa a aT gat eed Aaaetcacta sfacer | 
aqfsinra saat afrat fase gzeqt afearat area: ui” (2, 2, 12) 


‘wat wa at seat ‘ar gat saat ‘aiteeq’) vet faa fea 
wart: ower er fea ‘ar ‘eae’ ‘acy’ ooety ‘ae’ Wet at 
weft ‘sfaer) oaeneneraat ‘aq: agit oanft 6 ‘frera’—oafacadt 
waarietara safc Saaerd ada ‘sear serat ‘afr safe sara 
qarefasty wat wat) ‘fe weed ae ‘wear’ safe ‘feet’ ad ‘afgart 
qaifaana: ‘aed: Wet addi aeaeat aeaTaS eet | 

“aaa a aT STAT Aieaq a Iq TAafeTaeTT | 
HaCaT AT Tet aT alae TARE” (2, 2, 13) 


TIT BE) TT Gaaq | 
UT wt a a saat aed eget‘; ‘a ae ‘aq’ ae 
‘ama’ oudadt fami @fa: seea sterea pasa ‘fae TT 
aTagaerd: | fea ‘daqawer oat owe andar) aa Wt 
ut + daqeet owt mere a oar a cere OG 
ara gear ‘ae aa UI 
Ta weSeTara Fea! aera alfaccwaneeear agar (at 7 4 
ge) t 
“at gat: sfa vata well aqfraradt 1 
a a: Wat ger saga aa” (2, 2, 14) 
“daqacea sfat at car aft amma 
TAT A: Fe Tae aa” (2, 2 15) 
1 See Go. Gr., 4, 1, B—agidaara Telear. 
* ASI gen aeodia:; B ge are. Cf Tandya-brahmana, 6 
ATTA Wea: Tete:—Sdyana: gaedisedt whefaesit wealseaae She t 
8 Sayana has in this connection vivasa varjane/tamo vidhvamsitavati. 
* It has already been explained in the previous Mantra, See also ante, 2,? 
5 Pattt. 85.7; 4,8) 1: 
* For variants see ante 2,2, 1, fn. 
* Taitt. S. 5,7, 2,1 sat aii; Pa. Gr. 3,2,2 sat garii. Say 
(Jorgensen) reads prajam ajayyam and explains : ajayyam anyair jetum asakye. 
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“ata? at aqafaid 2y weary 
afaed guatet: A at aes wa: 1” (2, 2 16) 
WHATS SE) IT Ga 


q weet Ory er ‘ual ahi ‘fa’ ‘aad’ aneesdt Bar’ eearea: ‘cei’ 
Vert ‘aefma ote: ‘a ‘a’ gem ‘caead’ seernfeeceitr ‘sary 
Sut TH Fat at ‘ger gat ara qe? 

ware ‘shea’ atic aétat fe daqecer cenfeat aikq 
af weit fan aga ‘at a & ‘oh’ ome’ gee: a carer: 
ghar aaaqea | ‘os’ gnfeere ‘asaty’ aoitat ‘a: sera ge fos 
Tae Aa at aria? ‘as’ dace. a: sonfafe ara 1 


‘ -? ‘ ? 


oT aera aa’ aq earfeqreay aafe’ wast adage 
ara | Ta ed HH Hoa wate frost a: ‘afaey’ ‘geraren’ 
tart wea ae) ae TT) tar safe ‘a ‘a’ meme ‘aa’ aa 
aq warfefe seat afeft Sz1 a a orefe feed Sfefe (TT 2. ¥. v) 
"at afanfreaqeedt oaafadisth weafaeata festa ag dati a a: 
raters ‘ay amas arfef aaa: 1 


| aft wEafaorfatadt | arm@reqrearTqza 
: srararare feild soem 
feta: are: 11 


| Vedic concordance : anv iyam. 
& lama; Baarm efi. 
j"A and I aaa‘a. 









































[HE INDIAN CONCEPTS OF KNOWLEDGE AND SELF 


By Katipas BuarracHaRyyA 


WE begin with the Nyaya-Vaisesika account which in many respects is nearest 
Sur commonsense. Other Indian views will be developed in course of criticisin g it. 
The Nyaya-Vaigesika account is first presented in outline with the minimum of 
defence. To elaborate arguments we shall come later. 


SECTION 1. 


Nydya-V aisésika account. 


Knowledge, in this system, is understood as an occurrent! in the self. The 
telf is a permanent substratum, and knowledge, like other mental states, occurs 
th it. It is obvious also that knowledge cannot occur in anything that is not-self. 
{tt follows that knowledge is a special property of the self. Add to this the further 
act that knowledge is a not further analysable property, and we have the precise 
Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrine that it is a special attribute of the self?, 


That knowledge is not further analysable does not mean that there can be no 
tirther account of it. It only means that knowledge is not made up of, not, in 
Hther words, constituted by, several factors. It is the simple quality of being 
aware of a thing’, and the agent that is so aware is the self. Revelation may be 
another name for this awareness, provided it means J reveal, not the revealedness 
% the thing. And also provided that there is no sense of activity. Activity, 
in this system, is that which moves a thing, but knowledge moves nothing. For 
this reason also knowledge is not identical with what, in Western philosophy, is 
talled reference. Involved in the term ‘reference’ there is another idea also which 
Nyaya-Vaisesika would distinguish but allow to accompany every knowledge. 
4 is that the thing known is an object (visaya), as opposed to the knowledge which 
0 far is subjective (visayin). What is meant is that to be known is not the same 
hing as to be an object, though these two aspects may go together, and similarly 
vith regard to knowledge and subjectivity. 


Two questions need here be answered. If knowledge=awareness occurs in the 
elf, is it then a fact that this substratum self is intrinsically (svariipatah) without 
onsciousness ? The other question is—if knowledge is equated with conscious- 
less, what would be the status of feeling and will? 2? Are they not also modes of 
onsciousness ? It cannot be said that while knowledge is the consciousness of 
omething as an object, feeling and will ar2 mere consciousness, differing from 


*We are not concerned with the eternal knowledge that God is said to possess, 


*It is easy to see that it is not a karma that moves a thing, nor a universal, nor inherence 
or vigesa, nor abhdva. 


°The word ‘thing’ is used throughout the essay in the widest sense. 
‘By ‘will’ we mean any form of (introspectable) conation. 
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each other in other respects. For, consciousness, in Nyaya-vaisesika, is always 
primarily of a thing and, therefore, knowledge ; so that if feeling and will are 


without such primary reference they are not consciousness at all. 


To the first question above the Nyaya-Vaisesika reply is in the affirmative, 
Intrinsically the self is without consciousness. As every occurrent is contingent 
the substratum can conceivably remain without it. In spite of the relation of 
inherence (samavaya) the substratum is metaphysically other than the properties 
in it and does not, therefore, include them in its essence (svartipa). Also, according 
to Nyaya-Vaisesika, the selfas a substance is the (material) cause of its attribute 
consciousness, and cause and effect fall apart. The cause—material or efficient— 
must exist before the effect, so that there is a time when the cause self is but the 
effect consciousness is not. In the waking life I may always remain conscious, 
i.e., knowing things, but this is only an accident. One cognition immediately 
succeeding another without a break in the waking life is an accident in the sense 
that this does not follow from the nature of the self. There is no necessity in the 
self that it should at every moment be knowing, nor even that it should be so 
during the waking period!. As a matter of fact, there are periods in our life when 
we are without consciousness, as, for example, in dreamless sleep and swoon, and, 
according to Nyaya-Vaisesika, in liberation (apavarga) the self continues without 
any of its attributes. The self thus can, and does, remain without consciousness. 


To the second question above, viz., whether feelings and wills are modes of 
consciousness or not, Nyaya-Vaisesika replies in the negative. They, as we have 
anticipated, cannot be modes of consciousness, though they too are special attzi- 
butes of the self. There is indeed a common belief that they are experienced 
immediately as they occur (and cannot therefore be non-conscious). But, first, 
this is a hasty verdict, and, secondly, even this cannot prove that they are modé 
of consciousness. The so-called experience of these states is no other than the 
knowledge of these. ‘Iam aware of pleasure’ means that I know that a pleasut 
has oceurred in me. There is no other consciousness of pleasure, called its imme 
diate awareness. This knowledge-of-the-states as supervening cannot have 
occurred simultaneously with the states. Moreover, in Nydya-Vaiéesika, the 
object as one of the causes of knowledge must precede it by a moment, and whet 
the object is a mental state it must cease to be in order to make room for anothet 
state, it being impossible, as we shall see later, that two mental states are evé 

co-present. Hence no mental state can be known when it exists. 


Even if they were so known it would not prove that they are modes of colt 
scloURness. Knowledge of X, simultaneous with that X, does not prove that J 
= consciousness. A physical object which decidedly is not consciousness may 
known while it lasts. Even a mental state so known need not be consciousness) 





i *. : . 
Also even in the waking life there must be gaps left for non-cognitive mental states isi 


feeling and will. According to Nyaya-Vaiéesi iti i 
copending usage Gunes ca Paes Paap kta as we shall see later, a cognition and a nd 


OO EYNE'':~ 


uta 
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for, knowledge itself which in Nyaya-Vaisesika is claimed as even identical with 
consciousness is not known while it lasts. Like every other mental state it too 
must cease to be in order that knowledge of this knowledge may take place. 


But though knowledge so far is in the same status with other mental states 
it differs in a fundamental point. It reveals an object, which other states do not ; 
and consciousness (caitanya) is, as we have seen, just this revelation. Feeling 
and will have primarily no object for them. They do not reveal anything, they 
are only states consequent on the knowledge of X, where X is the object primarily 
of this knowledge and only borrowed by feeling and will. Knowledge alone, 
not the other mental states, are thus consciousness. In fact, with Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
as with many other Indian systems, knowledge and consciousness are synonymous 
terms. 


In Western psychology knowledge, feeling and will are each regarded as a mode 
of consciousness on the ground that we are aware of them in a way radically 
different from how we are aware of non-mental (more strictly, unintrospectable) 
things. While the latter awareness is definitely knowledge the former is something 
else. It is, according to Western thinkers, and laymen also!, a sort of vague 
self-revelation, sometimes called enjoyment ; and it is believed that anything 
so self-revealed or enjoyed is a mode of consciousness. 


But Nyaya-Vaisesika will not recognise self-revelation or enjoyment. Con- 
sciousness, according to it, is always of one kind: it is knowledge. We are aware 
either of physical things or of mental states, and in either case the awareness is 
knowledge. The difference between the mental and the physical is not that the 
former are enjoyed (i.c., modes of consciousness) and the latter not. The only 
difference is that while the former occur in the self the latter are outside it, ‘outside’ 
meaning ‘not in the self’. That they occur in the self is not indeed applehended 
immediately as they occur, for that would be hardly different from self-revelation 
or enjoyment. It is known primarily when we next come to know them in intros- 
pection, and sometimes by inference. 


But though the self is intrinsically without consciousness, and though feeling 
and will are not modes of consciousness, Nyaya-Vaiéesika continues to call all the 
three conscious (cetana®). The usage is respected, but regarded as either round- 
about or figurative. The self is called conscious, only because it can have con- 
sciousness as a special attribute; and when other mental states are also called 
conscious this is because they are the special attributes of the self which is conscious 
in the sense indicated. In short, unlike in other systems, no metaphysical serious- 
ness is attached to the division of things into conscious (cefana) and non-conscious 
(jada). All things, according to this system, are equally paddarthas® (reals), 
and consciousness is only one class of paddarthas, viz., those which are called 





1Many Indian thinkers also, as we shall see later, subscribe to this view. 
2Not consciousness (caitanya). 


_ *We are not concerned here with the exact definition of padartha. Paddértha=the real 
is a tolerably accurate equation. 
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knowledge. Beit noted that knowledge is not conscious ( 


cetana), but consciousnes 
(caitanya) itself. 


If the distinction between jada and cetana is not metaphysically serious i 
follows also that consciousness and the self nec d not be purely subjective, in the 
sense of being never an object. Like the term ‘object’ the term ‘subjective’ also 
If it means consciousness or what is conscious, there 
why it cannot also be an object, for to the knowledge of it, 


as an object. 


is ambiguous. > is no reason 
occurring later, it stands 
Whenever a thing—be it mental or non-mental 


—is revealed il 
knowledge it is, as we have seen, re 


ferred to as an object. 
Means visayin it is, no doubt, as contrasted with t] 
actual object ; 


If, again, ‘subjective’ 
ie object then known, not al 
but there is nothing to prevent it from being revi 
to by another later knowledge!, and so f 
is a possible object (jneya). ‘Subjective’ may also mean ‘to belong to’ or, some. 
times ‘to be the self’. But even then it is not incapable of being an object, 
According to Nyaya-Vaisesika, the self as the substratum of a mental state is 
revealed as an object in introspection in the form ‘J have the knowledge of X’, 
‘I have pleasure’, etc. This idea of possible objectivity of everything, including 
» is almost the gateway to the Nyaya-Vaiéesika structure 
, been the main target for other systems, 


ealed and referred 
‘ar it, like everything else in the world, 


even what is subjective 
and has, therefore 


Knowledge=consciousness is no permanent entity, whether in each self 


separately or in all selves together. A permanent entity is either recurrent, like 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika universal (jatt), or a particular continuant, like space of 
time. But consciousness is neither. The recurrent as universal and, therefore, 
abstract can never cause anything. But consciousness has causal efficacy. It 
cannot be said, as is held in some Western systems and also in some Indian systems 
of Grammar, that every attribute is 


a universal, and that consciousness, therefore, 
as an attribute (of the self) 


must also be a universal. Nyaya-Vaisesika, would 
reject the view altogether on the grounds (1) that attributes are, as a matter of 
fact, apprehended as particul 
troyed with them, (2) 
—they 


ar, they moving with their substrata and being des 
that with the exception of a few—and that for special reasons 
have causal efficacy, and (3) that were they universals there would be 
nothing in a particular substance to attract a definite aitribute-universal!. 

Consciousness is not also @ particular continuant like space and time. AS 


always the hyphenated consciousness-of-a-particular-thi 


ciousness, it cannot be like Space or time that subsists 
argued that though consciousness always refers to a thing 


for the question here ig not of reference but of revelati 
of-a-particular-thing. 


ng, and never bare cons- 
by itself. Nor can it be 
it intrinsically need not; 
on which cannot but be 
There is no denial, however, that knowledge as the 


*We shall later see that the Naiyayikas themselves are not certain as to whether this i§ 
true of that second knowledge ( 


anuvyavasdya) itself. 
*This last point has been d. 


eveloped in m 
Part II, in the second issue of ffoviapers 


‘Concept of Cause as in India and the West’: 
‘Our Heritage’, 
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consciousness-of-a-thing is not entitatively other than the thing. The 
dichotomy here is not between consciousness and the thing, it is between conscious- 
ness-of-the-thing on the one hand and the thing on the other, consciousness-of-the- 
thing being a single entity, hyphenated only in verbal representation. 


Knowledge, again. is an event in time: it sometimes occurs and sometimes 
does not. For there are periods of deep sleep and swoon, and there must also be 
periods left for non-cognitive states which, as we have seen, are not forms of cons- 
ciousness. Each knowledge as such an event is other than another, and the 
distinctive character of each is its being the revelation of a thing which is not 
another thing. The distinctive character, however, is not other than revelation 
itself, for were it so the revelation would not be an event at all; it would then be 
an eternal entity, only pseudo-distinguished by the distinct objects. 


Knowledge thus, in Nyaya-Vaisesika, is a temporary attribute of the self, 
occurring at a particular moment of time, continuing for a period and then dying 
out. So far it is like other (non-eternal) attributes of other substances. But 
there is a difference also. While other attributes of other substances, occurring 
at a moment of time, may continue for an indefinite period this is not the case with 
cognition, indeed with any special attribute of the self (i.e., feeling and will also). 
Every introspectable! mental state is found dying shortly after its emergence 
and replaced by another (and it may also be that sometimes, as in swoon, deep 
sleep and liberation, there is no replacement). Mental states are very short-lived. 
That many of them remain for two moments only, and some (like apeksabuddhi) 
for three, is a technical doctrine which need not be discussed here. ( nly three 
kinds of attributes are invariably found short-lived; they are mental states, sounds 
and actions (karmas)?, Allother attributes are sometimes short-lived, sometimes 
not. 


This short-livedness of mental states does not, however, follow from their very 
nature. It is only a matter of fact that we find one mental state shortly replaced 
by another, and in rare cases just ceasing to be. This is a view diametrically 
opposed to the Buddhistic and accepted by most other Hindu thinkers’. Nyaya- 
Vaisesika and these Hindu thinkers believe that it is of the very nature of the thing 
that it should continue, once it has emerged, unless forced into destruction. Conti- 
nuity (sthdyttva) is, as they say, the thing itself (its svariipa) remaining in contact 


—— 


1Henceforward we shall drop the adjective ‘introspectable’ under the idea that the 
term ‘mental state’ naturally suggests introspectable mental states. 


_ "The Nyaya-Vaisesika theroy is that the sound produced at a moment at the source lasts 
till the next moment only and dies at the third moment when a new sound is generated. The 
second has the same history, and so on. 


The theory of action (karma) is that it is a feature generated at a particular moment in a 
substance and lasts for three next moments, effecting three phenomena in succession, viz., 
(a) destruction of the contact of that substance with the point of space where it is, (6) positive 
disjunction corresponding to this destruction and (c) contact of that substance with the next 
point in space. When all this is done the action ceases at the fifth moment. The above 
account is not crude. Vaisesika has developed definite theories of space, position, contact, 
destruction, disjunction and substance, 


’These other Hindu thinkers, it will be seen later, understand here by ‘knowledge’ vrtté. 
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with time, and everything —at least what is generated— must inevit 
in that contact. This is why all attributes of all substances continue (of their oy 
nature) till their forced destruction. They are destroyed either when coordinat 
attributes come to occupy their places, or when corresponding 
somehow destroyed, or it may be, due to other causes'. This rule applies equall 
to mental states, only in their case there is no destruction of the substance 


A mental state is destroyed when another mental st 
same self?, 


ably rema 
substances aj 


ate occurs in th 


When a particular cognition appears to continue for a long period, as whe 


I continue to perceive the table before me, this, according to Nyaya-Vaisesik 
and many other thinkers, is no more than an uninterrupted series of simila 
perceptions, each short-lived. Only here and there we find stray suggestions— 
never, however, from Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers—that the apparently continuou! 
knowledge (dharavahikajiana) may be one continuant’. 


There is another doctrine in Nyaya-Vaiges ik 
psychology and directly or indirectly flouted i 
and the same moment there cannot be more 
mind‘, 
doctrin 


a, rarely to be accepted in Wester 
n other systems. It is that at on 
than one mental statein the sam 
It is difficult to see why Nyaya-Vaisesika so fanatically adheres to thi 
e. Its theory of the atomic size of the manas is no ground for this, tha 
theory having really followed from the doctri 
phenomenon of attention a ground, There m 
mental state at one and the same moment. 
states round about the attentive? 
in Nyaya-Vaisesika, 


ne in question. Nor even is th 
ay not be more than one attentiv 
But may there not be non-attentiv 
Are, again, all mental states, recognise 

attentive? Many of the states are not cognitive at all 
and attention without cognition is unintelligible. Knowledge of these non-cognitivt 
states may be attentive, but not so the states themselves. It is difficult als 
to understand how non-perceptual knowledge where there is no object to be 
fixated can be attentive. The Nyaya-Vaigesika view would have been tenable 
if only attention were another name for explicit mental state, the explicitnes 
of a state consisting in its occupying the entire mind. Ifa state could occup} 
the entire mind there would obviously be no room left for another state 
Whether Nyya-Vaisesika actually means this, and how far the position i 
tenable will be seen in the next section. Whether, again, the apparent cases t0 
the contrary which Western psychologists would put forward, and other Indian 
thinkers would not object to, as, for example, the co-existence of a cognition 
with a feeling, can be interpreted at all as the rapid alternation of the two will 
also be seen, 


wee 88 we shall see, in the case of the last sound and the last knowledge before libera 
2Ibid. 
7, in Ved dntaparibh asa. 
“The word ‘mind?’ ig deliberately used here in a wide sense. The exact term in Nyaya 

Vaigesika would be ‘self’, in many other systems it would be citta or antahkarana, and iD 


ntana, 
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We have seen that in Nyaya-Vaisegika knowledge as the revelation of a thing 
refers to it as an object (visaya). Nydaiya-Vaisesika understands this reference 
as a unique relation between knowldge and the thing. It is called visayata or 
visayita, according as the situation is viewed from the side of the thing or of the 
knowledge!. That between knowledge and the thing revealed there is a unique 
relation is admitted practically in all Indian systems and by a large number of 
Western thinkers also. Some Realists only have openly denied this, holding 
that the relation is just like that between any two things, knowledge either 
revealing the thing as light does, or being compresent with it as any two things 
in the world, or caused by it as smoke by fire. Some even go further and hold that 
knowledge=know-ness is only a property of the thing or just a cross-section of the 
thing-world effected by physiological response. These thinkers are somehow 
persuaded that the uniqueness of the relation would go against Realism. But 
they have not seen that the Indians who admit it are not all of them Idealists. 
They have not also seen that though none of these relations need be denied there 
is a further relation between the two, called reference, which is a unique pheno- 
menon. Light may reveal a thing, a table may be compresent with a chair and 
smoke may be caused by fire, but in none of these cases is there reference. Western 
empiricists have indeed tried to rob even this reference of its alleged uniqueness. 
They treat it as merely the relation of association : like B that is posited when 
A with which it is associated occurs object also comes to be posited with the 
occurrence of knowledge, being already associated with it. But this is untenable. 
‘B comes to be posited’ means that it comes to be known. Hence the positing 
of object would also mean that it comes to be known ; but the relation between 
this knowledge and the object is just the problem. It cannot, again, be argued 
that knowledge is nothing but the knownness of the thing and so need not refer. 
For, not merely is knownness, even as a property, entirely unlike every other 
property, being merely relational (non-constitutive) and never capable of persisting 
after the relevant physiological response has ceased, it is also evident that the 
knownness of a thing is no adequate substitute for ‘I know the thing’. Knownness 
may be granted?, but there is also the phenomenon ‘I know’, and this has to be 
accounted for. It cannot be said that ‘I know’ is inferred from the knownness. 
For, first, it is immediately apprehended, not felt as inferred, and, secondly, 
were it not so apprehended there would be no occasion whatsoever for inferring 
it—it might have been quietly ignored. Thirdly, if inferred at all, it is inferred 
as a cause of the knownness?, but that cause might well be the ‘objective physio- 
logical response’ of the Western Realist, not ‘I know’. This ‘I know’ need not, 
of course, be subjective, as the Idealists believe ; it may well be an objective 
phenomenon, -with only this difference that, unlike other objects, it refers to the 
corresponding thing. This is the Nyaya-Vaiéesika position. 

pe 


IMany Western thinkers and some Indians also, notably the Advaitin and the Saiva, under- 
stand the situation from the point of view of knowledge only. 

*Whether or not finally to be granted will be seen in a later section. 

’This is the view of the Bhattas. 
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Nyaya-Vaisesika allows both ‘I know’ and knownness. Whether both have 
to be recognised or one to be reduced to the other, and then which to which, 
we shall see later. Nyaya-Vaiéesika admits both as genuine. It, in other words, 
understands the relation between knowledge and the thing both from the 
knowledge and the thing sides. From the former the relation is understood ag 
belonging to knowledge, much as A’s contact with B is understood as a property 
of A. As, again, B’s contact with A is similarly a property of B so is the relation, 
from the second point of view, a property of the thing. 


Visayata and visayita are thus properties of the thing and the knowledge 
resepctively. But they do not remain in their loc 
are properties in the context of knowledge only, 
continues. 


i like other properties’, They 
lasting as long as the knowledge 
Before and after that knowledge there i 
though the thing had existed and will exist. 
again, but as this second knowledge is entit 
(actual) visayata is also another. 
every knowledge h 
non-knowledge. 


S no (actual?) visayata, 
The thing may come to be known 
atively other than the first the second 
With regard to (actual) visayité, however, 
as it, because there is no question of a knowledge remaining 
Every knowledge is inevitably an actual visayin. 

Though the unknown thing is without 
Vaisesika, is yet capable of being known 
In this sense everything is a possible visaya. Another name for this possible 


visayatd is jheyata (knowability). When Nyaya-Vaisesika speaks of every 
padartha as a visaya it often intend 


, aus . Nurs cal 
actual visayata it, according to Nyaya 
and, therefore, has possible visayatd. 


s this possible visayata.2 
Visayata and visayita are two inseparable 
situation, 
the thing k 
does 


aspects of the same epistemic 
It may, therefore, be said that the relation between knowledge ang 
nown belongs as much to the thing known as to the knowledge. This 


not, however, mean that between the two there is only one relation with its 
ledgewiseness and thingwiseness 
sika will always reject 


5 See en Soi — 
ony in identity-in-difference. Nyaya-Vaise 


identity-in-difference as a self-contradictory notion and 
will speak here of two relations going together. Yet as the two relations also 
imply each other, visayata being intrinsically in the context of knowledge, and 
visayita in the context of the thing known, the Nyaya-Vaisegika visayata a 
without much confusion, be understood as both thingwise and knowledgewise, 


more or less like values as tertiary qualities. Only visayatd is dominantly thing- 
wise, no projection of, or construction by, knowledge. 


This visayata 5 ig of several kinds. 
is non-judgmental (nirvikalpaka) 
(savikalpaka, 1.¢., judgemental kn 


There is simple visayata when knowledge 
in the Nydya-Vaigesika sense; in other cases 
owledge) there are several visayatds together, 


1A guna may have a property, 


*The significance of this adjecti 
*For th 
Karikaé 62 


though it cannot have a guna. 
ve will be seen in the next paragraph. 
© definition of possibility (yogyatd) vide Siddhantamuktavali on Bhasapariccheda, 
: Sa ca Pratiyogisattvaprasanjanaprasaijitapratiyogikatvariipa’ 

‘The point will be further elaborated and thoroughly discussed in a later section. 
‘The concept of visayita need not be Separately analysed. 
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though each such knowledge is one. In judgmental knowledge a part of the 
thing known has the feature of substantivity, it is called substantive-visaya 
(visesya); and the remaining part of the thing has adjectivity (visesanata or pra- 
karata), it is called adjective-visaya. Each part, again, may have two further 
parts—one vigesya and the other visesana—and there may be still further com- 
plication in the same manner. Sometimes, again, the relation (samsarga) be- 
tween the visesya and the visesana may form an explicit part of the object. When 
we have a knowledge in the form ‘The black pot’! (Nilo ghatah) the pot has 
vigsesyata and the black colour visesanata. The pot again, is, according to Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, revealed, except in non-judgmental knowledge, with the universal 
pothood. Hence the visesya part is again splitted into one vigesya, viz., the 
substantive pot, and one visesana, viz., the adjective pothood. Similarly with 
the adjective part ‘black’. Only the simplest substantive pot and similiarly 
the simplest adjective black colour, on the one hand, and the simplest adjectives 
pothood and black-colour-hood, on the other, cannot have further adjectives. 
Sometimes, again, the judgmental knowledge is of the form ‘The pot with black 
colour’ (Nilatvavan ghatah) where the relation also between the pot and the 
black colour stands evident, and that makes the situation more complicated. 


The idea behind this account of judgmental knowledge—perceptual or non- 
perceptual—is that the subject-predicate form, which is only another name for 
the substantive-adjective form, is only an epistemic object, in the sense already 
indicated. It, in other words, is a relation involved in knowledge, though at 
the same time also asserted as a relation among the part-objects. What Nyaya- 
Vaisesika intends is this :—if a particular cognition is not contradicted it is true, 
and therefore the cognitum has all the features asserted in the cognition; the 
cognition here is of the form ‘The substantive pot is characterised by the adjective 
black colour’, and it is not contradicated; hence in the region of the cognitum also 
the pot is the substantive, the black colour the adjective, and there is the sub- 
stantive-adjective relation between the two. This shows how even absolute 
faithfulness to Realism need have no clash with the epistemic character 2 of the 
object. Substantivity, adjectivity and substantive-adjective relation are really 
epistemic objects.? It may be noted that Nyaya-Vaigesika has recognised even 
more peculiar objects. Greaterness-smallerness and nearness-farness (paratvd- 
paraiva), and also all numbers excluding the number one, are realistic objects, 
though they are even produced by, what to speak of being merely in the context 
of, a type of knowledge (apeksa-buddhi) that compares more than one object in 
each such case. 


ee hs a 
_ __in English the form is ‘The pot is black’, not ‘The black pot’. But this is only a difference 
in linguistic device. In Sanskrit also we might write ‘Ghato nilo bhavati’; only the verb bhavati 
is normally elided. ‘Nilo ghatah’ might also be understood as an existential judgment, the 
complete form being ‘Nilaghatah bhavati’ (The black pot exists). But such ambiguity is 
equally present in the English copula ‘is’, 


*This reminds us of Alexander’s theory of value. 


®This shows that the modern objection against Aristotle’s subject-predicate relation is not 
as sound as it appears to be. The subject-predicate form is an epistemic object. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesika substantive-adjective is only another name for Aristotle’s subject-predicate. 
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The Nyaya-Vaigesika position with regard to substantivity, adjectivity an 


@ more intelligible manne 
fact that they are invariabl 
, and such assertion is not contradicted. 
also merely objective, because were they so the 
pot’ (Nilo ghatah) would not have differed in any manner from the knowledg 
of the form ‘The pot with black colour’ ( Nilagunavan ghatah). Were the sub 
stantive-adjective relation in the case of ‘The black pot’ the merely objectivi 
relation of inherence (samavaya) this would also be the cognitum relatioz 
corresponding to the judgment ‘The pot with black colour’. 
therefore, the total object would be the 
difference between the two assertions, 
objects of the two differ knowledge is not what is meant 
in the other. Even with its realistic bias Nyaya-Vaisesika thus distinguishes 
between purely factual entities corresponding to a cognition, on the one hand 
and the object that is me 


ant, on the other. 
the meant object. 


substantive-adjective relation may be re-stated in 
That these are not merely subjective follows from the 


asserted as objective Yet they are no 
knowledge of the form ‘The blad 


In either case 
same, and so there would be no 


But, as a matter of fact, the epistemic 
: what is meant in one 


By ‘epistemic object’ we meat 


It follows that while simple cognita—the pot, the black colour and the inher 
enee—are perceived, according to Nyaya-Vaisegika, through the contact of thé 
Sense with these, the knowledge of the substantivity of the pot, the adjectivity 
of the colour and the substantive-adjective relation between them are not per 


ceived in that manner. What happens, according to Nyaya-Vaisesika is that 
the simple reals are known in what is ¢ 
kalpaka-pratyaksa) 
the knowledge of ¢ 


alled non-judgmental perception (niri- 
and this perception itself (not sense-object contact) generates 
hat substantivity, adjectivity and the relation, and this lattet 


knowledge may well be perceptive if the conditions of perception continue. The 
cause of this latter knowledge is not the 


Sense with these. 

Simple cognita, rev 
nected with one an 
mental perception 
im cognition the eo 
tivity, 


epistemic objects or any contact of the 
Its cause is the just preceding non-judgmental perception. 
ealed in the prior perception, get at the next moment con- 
other in the substantive-adjective relation, and this is judg- 
(savikalpaka-pratyaksa), But though they get so connected 
nnexion, and therefore also the substantivity and the adjec- 


are not denied to be objective—rather they are explicitly asserted that 
and this assertion does not come to be contradicted. 


way, 
So far with the complex visayata in the case of judgmental knowledge. The 
simple visayatd in the case of non-judgmental perception has also to be properly 
understood, that in non-judgmental perception the simple 
€ feature visayata. Non-judgmental perceptiod: 
mple entities which are absolutely featureless, 
aa. But though they are not then revealed a 

characterised by visayata they are later, in a retrospective judgment, known 4 
having been s0 characterised. It follows that non-judgmental perception 18 
radically different from every other knowledge which is judgmental. Nyay@ 


We never intend 
cognita are apprehended with th 
in Nyaya-Vaisesika, reveals gi 
charaterised not even by visay 


CC IISIEOOS 


gy 
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1 Vaisesika presents this difference in the doctrine that non-judgmental perception 
| is not introspectable. 


4 


To explain. Introspection, in Nyaya-Vaigesika, is, as we have partly seen 
and shall see more fully later, not as different from the Western theory of enjoy- 
ment and other Indians’ theory of saksibhasyatva or svaprakasatva as it appears to 
be. All the theories are faithful to common experience. Only, N yaya-Vaisgesika, 
| wedded to another theory, viz., that two cognitions cannot be co-present, holds 
that a cognition is known (the cognition of that cognition occurs) just when it 
» has ceased. A moment of time being of infinitesimal dimension cannot be appre- 
ciated. Hence so for as appreciation is concerned 1&2 the cognition is practically 
known at the time it remains. This being the case, it follows that the N yaya- 
Vaisegika position that non-judgmental perception ig unintrospectable amounts, 
in commonsense language, to the simple fact that it is not felt while it occurs and 
remains. It further follows that the entities revealed in non-judgmental percep- 
tion are not felt as object. Every conscious (conscious, in the ordinary sense of 
the term) knowledge presents the cognitum as an object and inevitably presents 
it as a complex of a substantive and an adjective related with each other in the 
substantive-adjective manner, and knowled 





ge which is not conscious does not 
present the cognitum as an object at all. Simple visa yata, thus, is no more than 
retrospective. 


Section II. 


Short-livedness and non-simultaneity of mental states examined, 


We have in Section I presented Nydya-Vaisegika points in outline. Every 
point, however, can be and has, as a matter of fact, been challenged by other 
thinkers. The remaining sections are concerned with this challenge. In the 
present section we take up two points which, though by no means unimportant, 
are rarely discussed in any modern literature on Indian philosophy, They are— 
(1) every mental state, after its emergence, lasts for a very short time and then 


gets destroyed and (2) two mental states cannot occur and remain in the same 
locus at one and the same time. ‘ 


We have already seen that no mental state, no cognition in particular, can 
be taken as a permanent entity. Every such state ceases after a short time, 
giving place to another, or in rare cases leaving agap. This is in effect admitted 
by all. The permanent cognition which others, e.g., the Advaitins, speak of is 


not one that has emerged at a particular point of time. 


That cognition is eternal 
and often identical with the self. The Nyaya-Vaisegika point is that the cogni- 
tion that has emerged is bound to ceas 


e. The exact counterpart of this cognition 
ee 


‘ ever, is not entitatively other than that. 


*The question of saksibhdsyatva of the Advaitin and Sankhya, and that of svaprakagatva 


of the Prabhakaras and the Vijfanavadi Buddhists, is additional and have been brought 
in for other reasons, as we shall see later. 
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in the other systems is what is called vrtti, and it, according to them also, emerge 
lasts for a short while and then ceases. Their only challenge to Nyaya-Vaisesik 
is that over and above this vytti there is also a pure consciousness which is eterng 
How far this is true will be seen in a later section. Here we are to examine whe 
ther vrttis remain for a short while or not. On this point there can be only tw 
views opposing Nyaya-Vaisesika. One is that there is no vrtti at all, eternm 
consciousness facing concrete and abstract objects and assuming pseudo-mode 
on account of them, even as the infinite space assumes pseudo-forms in connexio 
with things that occupy it. The other is that not merely there is no eternal con 
sciousness, even the occurrent mentals do none of them last even for a momen 
after their emergence but cease immediately after. We do not know if there i 
any philosopher who holds the former view. The other viewis that of the 
Buddhist. For the sake of convenience the latter is taken up first. 


The Buddhist asks—Why does a mental state cease? The cessation is due 
neither to that of its locus nor to any extrinsic cause like heat that destroys the 
black colour of clay. Not the former, because the locus self is, according to 
Nyaya-Vaiéesika, indestructible. Not the latter also, because while an extrinsit 
cause like heat has something to do with the black colour there is nothing in the 
surrounding, when a mental state is replaced by another, that has any such con 
nexion with the state to be replaced. The only surrounding change when I pass 
from the perception of A to that of B is that B, instead of A, now stands before 
me. But this B has nothing to do with the effacement of the previous perception, 
its causal efficacy being exhausted in the generation of the latter knowledge. 
It cannot be said that the cause of the effacement is here the asbence of attention, 
for attention is not absent, it has only passed from A to B. Nor can it be said 
that here there is no one attention, but two and that one has been replaced by 
another, for then our question would repeat itself with regard to the forme 
attention-—_what is the cause of its cessation? Ifthe cessation be voluntary thet 
would be added difficulties. Was the attention present when the will to destroy 
it occurred? If yes, two mental states are found co-present, which is just the point 
Nyaya-Vaisesika is out to deny. If no, the attention is already dead, and 4 
dead man does not die again. If, however, the cessation of the attention § 
involuntary the cause, if there is any at all, is to be found in the surrounding, 
but the causal efficacy of the surrounding change is here also exhausted in having 
generated the second attention and has, therefore, nothing to do with the first 
he case of a perceptual cognition being replaced by a non-perceptual one, and 
vice versa, or of one non-perceptual by another, does not also go in favour of Nyay* 
Vaisesika. For, if the cause be in the surrounding it can only produce the second 

cognition and has nothing to do with the first, and if it is in the mind—a will 
a feeling—either the cognition is already gone and there remains nothing to b® 
removed, or two mental states remain co-present. All the arguments above apply 
—— to the case of a cognition said to be replaced by a non-cognitive state, 
and vice versa, and also to a non-cognitive state said to be repalced by anoth® 


ult 
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a 


The cause of the effacement of a state cannot also be, as N yaya-Vaisesika 


advocates, the state that has succeeded. Nyaya-Vaisegika has been forced into this 
absurdity only because it has never looked with favour to the idea of self-des- 
truction and so always seeks the cause of the destruction of one thing in another.1 
| Destruction by the immediately succeeding—whether in the case of mental 
states or of the separate sounds in the series from the source to the ear—is un- 
tenable for the reason already indicated. When the succeeding occurs the 
| preceding is gone and does not require to be destroyed by it. Further also, even 
| according to the Ny&ya-Vaisesika thinker himself his account does not apply to 
the last sound in a series and the last mental state just before liberation. In 
these cases he himself has admitted self-destruction. Instead, then, of saying 
that the succeeding destroys the preceding, one should rather say that the pre- 
ceding destroys itself in order to yield place to the succeeding. Unless there 
was a place left vacant the latter could not originate at all. It is true that in 
the case of sound the succeeding does not occur in the place of the preceding; but 
the concept of self-destruction, once allowed, may and, for the sake of parsimony, 
should be extended to this case also. Particularly so, because, as already shown, 
the later sound cannot destroy the earlier. For the sake of parsimony, again, 
the Buddhist extends it to cover even the destruction of the black colour of clay. 
Heat being administered the colour destroys itself. 





Indeed the very idea of an external cause of destruction is clumsy. Destruc- 
tion of a thing is a phase on par with its origination. If destruction be also an 
event originating then origination should also be treatea as having originated. 
Really we ask the cause of a phenomenon, not of its origination. Or, if origina- 
tion is also to be explained, equally so is not merely destruction but alco the 
continuation of the thing, for however short a time, after the origination. Tt 
may indeed be argued by Nyaya-V. aigesika that the origination of a thin g is nothing 
but its contact with a particular point of time, that its lasting for the next moment 
or a few more moments is similarly the contact with these, but that its destrue- 
tion cannot possibly be any relation of the thing with a moment of time, for at 
the moment of destruction the thing itself is not. This means, Nyaya-Vaigesika 
would continue, that the so-called cause of the origination of the thing is really 
the cause of the thing itself at that particular moment, but that as at the time of 
destruction the thing itself is absent, and as destruction is therefcre an altogether 
new type of phenomenon, its cause is a new question. Tn other words, the ques- 
tions regarding the cause of the origination and the continuation of a thing are 
identical, they being but the question regarding the thing itself, and the question 
as to the cause of a tk ing is ipso facto regarding the thing that has originated, be- 
cause we never ask the cause of what is eternal. As the thing of which the cause 


is demanded must be one that has originated there is no Separate question about 


1This is true even when a substance is taken ag destroyed by the destruction of its parts; 
for, parts, according to Nyaya-Vaiéesika, are other than the Whole, 


*There are equally other phases also of the thing :— 
Otpattisthityabhivyaktivikarapratyy aptayah| 
Viyoganyatuadhrtayah karanam navadha smrtam|/—Y ogabhasya, 2-28, 
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that origination, though, as just seen, the question of its destruction is relevant} 
another. ‘To all this, however, the Buddhist reply is as follows :— 


It is true that the cause of a thing is, in every case, of the thing that has oni 
ginated and that, therefore, origination is no separate phenomenon to be accounte 
fcr. But the continuation of the thing—if at all there is such a phase—for howeve 
shert a period is a separate phenomenon. The cause that has produced th 
thing cannot itself account for its continuation unless that cause also has coatinue 
pari passu, which, however, is not the case at least with regard to mental state 
and sounds. If Nyaya-Vaigesika argues that it is the very nature (svaripa) ( 
a thing—produced or not—to continue (unless forced into destruction), th 
Buddhist would rejoin that then it might also be ite very nature to get destroye 
after a while, viz., at the second, third, fourth or fifth moment, as the case maj 
be. As a matter of fact, however, the Buddhist does not believe in contiuuatiol 
at all. This may be an exaggeration. But his main point is that if continuatiol 
has no separate cause destruction also need have none. Aud we have already sed 
how no cause of the destruction of a mental state or a sound can be specified. 1 
is evident, then, from the Buddhist arguments that destruction is self-cansed. 


But is not a substance destroyed by the separation of its parts, and do not whel 
a substance is thus destroyed its qualities also cease 2? The concept of self-destrue 
tion cannot on the ground of parsimony be extended to such cases, such extensia 
being permissible only where the facts are not obvious. 


But the Buddhists have dismissed these cases altogether on the ground that the 
very notion of substance is irrational. This, no doubt, is again an exaggeration 
ia spite of all subtle Buddhist arguments ; exaggeration, not because substance! 
undeniable, but because even its denial cannot dismiss the cases above. Even the 
illusory destruction of the illusory substance has to be accourted for, and th 
destruction also of a quality in that manner is what we do perceive. But this 
does not also rasuscitate the Nyaya-Vaisesika view. A semi-Buddhist might, 0 
the evidences adduced so far, conclude that except in the case of the destruction 0) 
a substance and the consequent destruction of a quality everything else is self 
destructive in the sense that it is its very nature to cease after origination, eithe 
immediately or after some moments!. With regard, however, to cases specificall 
under consideration in this section, there is no exaggeration: there is nothing § 
far against the view that mental states and sounds are self-destructive and ther 
fore cease immediately after they come into being. 


Not merely Nyaya-Vaisesika, no Hindu thinker has ever allowed this sweepil 
theory of self-destruction. Among the objections raised one that has bees dis 
cussed threadbare in indian philosophical literature is the alleged impossibilif 
of the momentary (in the Buddhist sense) state to generate a second state. Bul 
the Buddhists too have replied to this charge adequately by developing an alter 
native theory of causation, and that not merely compatible with their doctrive 0 





1It is not without reason that the Buddhists a whet 
others would prefer a wider time like padartha. ae dp sieanl lt adh onda mammal 
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momontariness but also in such a manner that this momentariness has actually 
followed from the analysis of causation. We need not here discus: either the 
Hindu or the Buddhist theory of causation. Tf gelf -destruction of mental states 
and sound has been already established no theory of causation should sit in judg- 
mentonit. Theories are to be adapted to truths already established, not imposed. 

The reason why Hindu thinkers have yet insisted on an outside cause of destruc- 
tion! is nct far to seo. It is the Buddhist exaggeration of the self-destruction of 
mental states and sound. 


| To explain. The Buddhists hold that because mental states and sounds are 
| of their very nature self-destructive they must cease to be immediately aftr their 
origination, for the nature of a thing cannot be changed. This is their exaggera- 
tion No. 1. The conclusion does not follow from the premise : self-destruction 
is not incompatible with continuation for some time, for it may also be the nature 
ot a thing to coatinue (for some time). It may, in other words, be the nature cf 
a thing both to continue for some tinie and then get destroyed. The Buddhists 
have not indeed admitted it. But free from all inhibition they ought to have seen 
this possibility. 





Even the Hindus have not denied this compatibility. Though their things 
continue of their own nature they also get destroyed. The Hindus Lave, how- 
ever, explained this compatibility in another way. They agrec that though the 
nature of a thing cannot be changed it can be destroyed. But whatever that may 
be, the compatibility ought to have bsen noted by the Buddhists. Were the 
Buddhist view softened down to this the Hindus might not have taken serious 
exception. The view also is not totally absurd. The Hindus themselves have 
admitted that the last sound in a series and the last mental state before liberation 
do of their nature continue for a moment and then cease to be. 


The Buddhist exaggeration No. 2 is that they have pushed the con cept of self- 
_ destruction, relevant only in particular fields (mental states and sounds), to other 
\ fields where it is destined to fail. If they were a little more cautious the Hindus 
) might not have indignantly rejected the self-destruction of mental states and 
| sound. Taey ought to have seen that in other fields the Hindu arguments for 
natural continuity (with or without natural destruction) are incontrovertible. 
|The arguments in essence are as follows :— 


(1) Recognition of a thing now present is impossible if it has not remained 
identical through the passage of time. (2) Such reccgnition inevitably implies 
that the knowing self also has remained identical. (3) All moral sense would be 
shoer prejudice if a reward or punishment, decidedly resulting from a moral or 
immoral act, is not enjoyed or suffered by the very person who perpetrated that 


act®?. (4) Were there only momentary digcretes each such discrete would be 
a ae 
1Though in some exceptional cases, as we have noted, they have fumbled. 


*This moral sense is no mere supplement to the Indian systems of philosophy. It is the 
pivot of all systems—Hindu and Buddhist alike—excluding only the Carvika. With that 
aspect of the problem, however, we are not concerned in this essay. 
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absolute, and there would be no talk even of two or more such discretes. (5) Th 


feeling of identity with regard to anything that is apprehended as enduring canng 
be adequately accounted for as illusioa generated by the r 


apid successicn of simil, 
entities. 


This last point needs some explanation. First, nothing should be di 
missed as illusion if on the assumption that it is real a e miplete account is possibk 
Secondly, the oft-used example of alatacakra is baside the point, bacause alatacaln 
is a case of spatial continuity while the actual case 


under consideration is identit 
through a passage of time. 


The example could to some exteat be relevant if th 
Buddbist were out to deny temporal continuity. But this they never deny. 


We havo seen to what extent the Buddhit doctrine of momentariness hold 
against Nyaya-Vaigesika. Another possible view we suggosted against Nyaya 


Vaisesika is that there is no vrtti at all, but that eternal consciousness facing 


concrete and abstract objects assumes pseudo-forms in their contexts. Is thi 


view tenable 2? 


This is not the view of Safikhya-Yoga or Advaita. Modes of eternal consciow 
ness (personal in Sankhya-Yoga and impersonal in Ady 


aita) are, ro doubt, in thi 
view, illusory, but these systems have 


never denied intermediation by vriti an 
so far do not oppose Nyaya-Vaiégesika except in 
in addition. Of the two, again, Advaita is nearer the suggested view in that, ac 
cording to it (not according tc Sankhya-Yoga), ev 
eternal conscious ss! : 


admitting the eternal consciousnes 


ery object is presented to th 
yet except in tho cases of mental states and perceptus 
illusions it has admitted the intermediate vriti. Even with regard to the menti 
state some Advaita thinkers have admitted the possibility of intermediation by 
iteslf. As already noted 


1, we know of no philosopher who has held the view und 
consideration. 


Each individual cog tition is, in this view, a pseudo-mcde of eternal consciots 


a temporal individual and yot consciousness, a 
pseudo, because if the modes were its real mcdifications these would hardly } 
different from vrttis which are denied in this theory. 


ness—mode, because each is 


The objection against the theory is that if there are only the eternal consciol 


ness on the one side and different objects on the other how would the differen® 
both qualitative and in number, betwee 


2 any two cognitions be explained? 2 
dividual cognitions may 


be perception, memory or inference, and each such cogl! 
tion is numerically different from another. To what should this differen } 
due? Not assuredly to conscicusness which, as vritis are denied, is cx hypolll! 
andifferentiable. The differonce must, therefore, lie on the side of the object: 
Objects indeed are numerically differont from one another, and this may 
‘some extent account for the difference of one cognition from ancther. Bute 
bk the same object 1 may have different cognitions at different times, ara wil 


ri : ae Sparro i se 
Sarvarn vastu JnGtataya anatataya va saksins avabhdsate. 
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one is a Buddhist this goes unexplained. This is true also of the qualitative differ- 
ence of cognitions. Of the same object I may have perception and memory, and 
I may also infer it or know it in other ways. It is not, of course, inconceivable 
that sometimes the object is revealed as a definite particular ard sometimes as 
only a case of the corresponding generality, and that in the former case we have 
peresption and in the latter inference. But still there are many difficulties. 
Every object of possible perception is no doubt a definite particular, but may 
we not also remember the very same definite particular? And yet memory and 
perception are qualitatively different. The object of memory is no mere part 
of what is porceived, for such part-objects are also perceived, and even the ade- 
quate supplementation of the memory-object does not reach perception. Nor 
can it be held that the perceptual object undorgoes qualitative modification, re- 
taining yet its definite particularity. There is no adequate reason for thig modi- 
fication. It cannot be due to the eternal consciousness which is ever the same, 
nor due tc distance in Space or time, for the former conceals it either partly or 
wholly and the latter always wholly, and consequently there is either part-percep- 
tion or no perception ; there is no question of memory. Such modification is in- 
telligible if only image be identified with the object of memory’. But, thon, as 
image is equally identifiable with memory it is but a vrttt which, however, is not 
allowed in the theory in question. 


Secondly, though a thing as a case of the corresponding generality is the object 
of inference it is equally the object of any conceptual knowledge, including know- 
| ledge through hearing a word. In every such case what is known is either a bare 
| gonorality or an individual as only a caso of the Corresponding gonerality, and so 
| tho qualitative distinction between those cognitions remains unexplained. 


Unless, again, vrttis as intormediate betwoen eternal consciousness and objects 
are allowed it will ba impossible to distinguish between cognition and a non-cogni- 
tive state—a fooling or will—and also between these two non-cognitive states, 

| Fesling and will cannot be understcod as the feltness and willedness of objects, 


| For, then, knowledge also would have to be so understood, and this would equally 


tc., to distinguish between diffe- 
rent kinds of cognition. Knownness, wo have seen, is not the w 
knowledge situation, and we shall sve later that it m 


_ be the lot of perception, inferenco, remem boring, ¢ 


hole story of a 
ay even be only a way of ropre- 
senting the fact that somebody knows the object. Similarly with perceivedness, 
rememberedness, etc. Bosides the old question is there—how doos a thing ac- 
quire these charactors if on the one side there is only the undifferentiable cong- 


ciousness 2 


We turn now to the examination of the Nyaya-Vaigesika view that more than 


one montal state can aot cecur and remain in the samo locus (self) at one and the 
same time. 


Vide K. ). Bhattacharyya’s ‘Subject as Freedom’—the chapter on Image. Vide also the 
writer’s ‘Object Content and Relation’—Chap I, and ‘Alternative Standpoints in Philosophy’— 
Chap. I, Sec. II and Chap. III, Sec. i. 
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Western philosophers have rare ly held this view, and it may not be far WOH, 
to say that most of them would reject it outright. Whether the view is corned 
Hy or not can be determined only after different ty pes of cases are s yparately cons, 
dered. The problem is chiefly of psychological importance, having little to ¢ 
| with metaphysics directly. 


When opening my eyes I perceive several things together it is indeed difficul 
to determine whether I have several perceptions together, each of one thing, @ 
I have one perception (samihdlamba vapratyaksa) of several things. But som 
fact that either at that moment or at th 
next { may alo know the things as related with ono another. 7 





light is thrown on the situation by tho { 





, as a comple 
= Here obviously 1 do not have several perceptions : as there is one object—thoug 











a complex one—the cognition is decidedly one. If, now, this ono cognition of tht 


complex object is simultaneous with tho situat iov of my perceiving several things, 
and if perceiving several things bo but my having several perceptions at the same 
time, I should feel (according to Nyaya-Vaigegika, retrcepect ively) that I haveall 
those perceptions plus the perception of the complex object. But I never fed 
like that. If, however, it be argued that the porception of tl 


ol 


» complex object i 
not simultaneous with, but a moment after, those several c« gnitions, then at that 
continuing or dead. If continuing, tht 
old difficulty crops up—wo do not fecl so many cognitions at that next m¢ 





next moment those cognitions are cither 
| same 





ment. If, again, at that next moment the previous cognitions are dead thel 


objects could not be revived (which revival is necessary for their peing relational} 


combined into a complex) except through memory. But 1 do not feol that al 
that next moment I am remembering any 





of these objects. Hence when at the 


revious moment I perceived several things I had not many perceptions, but only 
g YI i 


one which, however, had for its objects several things. It may, therefore, be taker 
as proved that I cannot have more than one 


| perception at one and the same ne 
| 

| WITH ment. 

| 

\ 





| But have we not here also to face the same dilemma? If that one perception 
11 had continued when the ne 
{| 


xt perception of the complex object cccurred I would 
| )\ i | have felt two perceptions simultaneously, and if it had not continued, the object 


Nt i would have had to be revived in momory, which also 1 do not feel. We may rep! 
BH as follows :— 








relation were itself a solid fact—an object ° 
| perception like other objects—oithor we had no need of the prior perception of the 
\|| | simple items together? cr we could say that tho very perception of the comple 
Wty | | | object is itself also the perception of the simple ones. But that relation, as already 
|| | || | | seen, is not a fact of that type—it is only an epistemic object. Hence the perce?” 


| TH] tion of the 1eF Cognition is necessary. Once, now, ity 


| Hi If the substantive-adjective 

















84 simples as prior and anoth 
} | 
ttt 
1] 1Wwt . * 5 : ; ; F 
1 | ||) objects * pes mage a bei whether the things we perceived at the previous moment ; 
| \\) ietse oa yaya-Vaisesika, nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa or each a complex. For even ind 
\ | case we may, erceive the i into a furl! 
| complex, aa wherws ; »p nese complexes as combined into 


d thi 
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shown necessary, no dilemma can woaken the position. If the dilemma be still 
pressed we may have to revise the whole N yaya-Vaigesika theory of the epistemic 
objsct and reduce it in a Kantian manner to mere subjective construction. 
But even then the possibility of two perceptions together does not follow. 


The case is more difficult when we consider two non-perceptual cognitions. 
Not that the non-copresence of two inferences ig any difficult proposition : it is 
obvious. But may we not, while in the process of inference or even while we 
have reached the conclusion, be also remembering something at the same time ? 
Western thinkers would readily admit this, and so would common sense. But 
Nyaya-Vaisegika holds that, a moment of time being of subtle duration, we here 
mistake the rapidly succeeding as simultaneous. This, however, is not as simple 
as it appears to be. Such mistakes may be granted in simple cases. But there 
are complicated cases also. A persistent memory, say, of a grave insult, con- 
tinuously recurs throughout an appreciable period, and during that period I may 
be compelled to go through a process of inference. The two series here run 
together. There is no evidence whatsoever that while the inferential process 
was going the insult-idea series was kept in abeyance and only let loose after 
the former was complete. The theory of interspersion would also be equally 
arbitrary. The possibility of two cognitions occurring at one and the same time 
does indeed go against the Nyaya-Vaisesika view of the manas as of atomic size, 
But that view really follows from and is not, therefore, the ground of the impos- 
sibility of more than one mental state at one and the same time. Moreover, 
Nyaya-Vaisesika brought in the concept of manas primarily to explain two 
definite phenomena, viz., attentive perception and the perception of inner states. 
But in the case of a memory accompanying inferential process there is no question 
of perception—attentive or internal. 

Nyaya-Vaisesika may argue that if on account of the non-copresence of two 
perceptions the manas as of atomic size has already been admitted there is no 
reason why the same manas should not now prevent two cognitions remaining! 
together. To this, however, we reply, first, that the manas was admitted not 
really to account for the non-copresence of two perceptions, it was requisitioned 
to explain attentive perception only, and the reason why there cannot be more 
than one attentive perception at one and the same time is, as we have already 
seen, that if this could happen the later knowledge of the object of one such percep- 
tion being qualified by that of another could not be explained. 


It may indeed be argued that the Nyaya satra actually runs as 
‘yugapajjRananutpattirmanaso lingam’ (the evidence why there should be a 
manas is that more than one cognition cannot occur at one and the same time), 
and that what we have said in the preceding paragraph is therefore misrepresenta- 
tion, because in the siitra there is no question either of attention or of mere percep- 


tion. But to this our reply is that we so interpreted the sara in order only to 





‘Remaining and occurring are, of course, two different phases. But at many places in 


this essay we passed over this distinction under the idea that the reader will draw it where 
Pequired. 
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defend the idea contained. [If it is interpreted literally, as has been done by al 
commentators, there would be no defence for the idea. 
attentive perception non-copresence is ni 


of time being inevitably ¢ 


Except in the case q 
ver beyond question. 
»f unappreciable duration, it 
an evident case of non-copresence. This is why even in the case of attentive 
perception it had to be proved. With regard to our present case where a memory 
accompanies an inferential process it is 


evident. This copresence we hay 


Indeed a momen 
is doubtful if there is eve 


rather the copresence which is mon 


€ even to some extent proved, and we add that had 
the two merely alternated the different antecedent steps in the inferential process, 


being each mediated by a memory, could not have been the cause each of the 


succeeding step. similar difficulty with regard to the 
edent memory and the next. 


There would also be a 
relation between each antec 


Nyaya-Vaisesika may argue agi 


uin that as according to it all knowledge qua 
knowledge (jnanatvavacchinna-jiaéna) has for 


its cause the manas with which 
the self is in contact 1 


2 no two cognitions—perceptual or non-perceptual— 
can be simultaneous (the manas bein 


question the premise itself. 
occurs in time, 


g of atomic size). But then we like t 
That a cognition, indeed any phenomenon that 
must have a karana may be granted 
qua event have no identical or similar & 
cognition also has none. 
inferential, etc, 


. But much as all events 
arana (simanya-karana) cognition qua 
There are different classes of cognitions—perceptual, 


: ay , a 
Of perceptual cognition the manas may be the karana or 
kadrana. But an inferential cognition m 


of vyapti (or the vyapti as known) or the 
there need be no manas on the 
perceptual cognition. 

karana—of knowledge 


ay have for its karana the knowledge 
> pardmarsa or anything like that, and 
cause side : and similarly with other types of nom 
There is no necessity of a common cause—karana 


qua knowledge. The apparently simple question “Why 
does a cognition arise at all ? is really to be splitted into several questions like 
‘Why does perception arise ? ’, ‘Why does inference arise ?’, ec. Knowledge- 
hood (jfidnatva) may be a genuine universal (jati), but this is no reason why there 
should be a cause of knowledge qua knowledge. Even Nyaya-Vaisesika does 
not seek it on that ground, for the manas (or dtmamanahsamyoga or, according 
to some, tvanmanahsanyoga) is taken as the sadharana-kavana not merely of 


all cognitions but of all (introspectable) mental states? whatever, and it is doubtful 

if manasatva (internality) is a genuine universal!, 
——— 

1The manas is a karana, and the contact the vyapdra. taf 

According to Nyaya-Vaigesika this is true with regard to non-cognitive cag nee 
also, viz., feeling and will. Vide PraSastapidabhasya—Manahprakaranam ( Nd 
dimendriyartha-sanniddhye jiianasukhadinam abhitvotpattidargandt, etc.). hold 

tmaprakaranam (Sannikarsajavtat sukhadinam, etc.). It would be too artificial to 
that by ‘ sukhadi? Pragastapida means the knowledge of these. 
8 Ibid. 


‘ : < nah 

q bprakaranam has indeed spoken unambiguously of Gina an 

samyoga as a necessary pre-requisite of Memory, and he has shown why it is so. Nya 
aisesika might on this Y 


iS ground urge that this ar 
1 cognition. But from the p 
there merely 


of non-perceptua’ 


; » classe 
gument may be extended to other class 
is requisitioned 


ey s ot + ane 
assage concerned it is obvious that the m fs 


al 
on the ground that it has alr sady been taken as a cause 0 
cognitions (indeed of all mental states) qua ed : : 
Passage. 


sae . 3 i wu 6 
cognition. Hence there is no new point 
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The dependence of all non-perceptual cognition ultimately on perception that 
has the manas for a cause does not also speak for it as a cause of the former. The 
cause of a cause is not the cause of the effect started with. For the occurrence 
of a non-perceptual cognition there need be no causality of the Nyaya-Vaigesika 
manas. As already suggested, the relevant causes of inferential cognition may 
be vydptijiidna, hetujiana, paramaréa, etc., and in the case of memory it may 
well be a knowledge, or any other phenomenon, that acts as the immediate 
excitant. 


Another Nyaya-Vaisesika argument has also to be met. It is this :-— 


The self alone cannot be the cause of mental states, for then these would’ 
have always been present. There must therefore be some additional cause. 
Objects of knowledge cannot alone constitute that additional cause for, according 
to Nyaya-Vaigesika, the self as infinite is already in contact with such objects 
though no knowledge of these has yet occurred. Hence the additional cause 
must be the manas. 


But we note that though this may be a true account of perception the additional 
causes in cases of inference and memory may be the pardmaréa and the immediate 
excitant respectively. The self was not already in relation with these. Similarly 
with other types of non-perceptual knowledge. The manas thus being 
unnecessary for non-perceptual knowledge, there is nothing to prevent more 
than one non-perceptual cognition occurring at one and the same timel, 


Even when we have said that there cannot be more than one (external) 
perception at one and the same moment we have meant attentive perception. 
It follows that if we do at the same time perceive—as the majority of Western 
thinkers and equally laymen believe—objects just beyond the range of attention 
the perception of these may well be another cognition, or several such, occurring 
simultaneously with the attentive one. Nyaya-Vaisesika and many other Indian 
systems have ignored such fringy perception. 


This Western view, very close to common sense, has been partly admitted 
in Yoga and exaggerated in the Jaina system. In order that a particular vrtti 
has to be steadfastly held to? Yoga prescribes keeping away intruding crttis, 
lest theso might destroy or even disturb attention. Disturbance of attention 
means that an intruding vtti claims the attention which is already in exercise 
and is, therefore, already half in its field. Moreover, if there is not already such 
an attention-claiming vrtti which has not yet destroyed the main vriti, there is 
ho question of keeping it away. 

The Jainas, on the other hand, claim that there can even be several attentive 
perceptions at one and the same time. If while I am perceiving a thing my 

1It may be noted that many Indian systems have rejected the Nyaya-Vaisesika concept 


of manas and have not felt the necessity of manah-samyoga. Roughly corresponding to 
his manas there is in some of those systems antahkarana which is not of atomic size. 


*Steadfastly held to’ in the sense that similar vttis are allowed to succeed one another. 
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foot is pricked I may (if I like) have two clear perceptions at one and the gam 
time—one of that thing and the other of the prick and the attend 


and pain!, 8; 
this is exaggeration. re no doubt simultaneous, but onh 
ringy. Th Ny 
is the other extreme : it does not allow fringes at all. It 


The two cognit ions 


one assuredly is attentive and the other { aya-Vaisesika position 
holds that at the tim 
there is one perception the other is absent, and if the 


two appear simultaneoy 
this is because of rapid alternation, 


‘We thus find that two attentive perceptions can never be simultaneous, though 
two non-p reeptual cognitions can co-exist. We now turn to the case wher 


one cognition is perceptual and the other non-perceptual. 


Consider a lump of ice looking cold?. Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that it is a case 


of one cognition—a resultant perception. His account is this :—the ice with 
its colour is first seen and then its cold touch is remembered, but the moment 


that memory occurs it also serves the purpose of the contact of the eye with the 
object of that memory *“4 and then because the eye has thus come in oon 
with both the ice-with-its-colour and that cold touch I come to percels th 
ice as cold (and also with that colour). Obviously in this account there is 0 
question of the simult 


: ve : i abs f the 
aneity of two cognitions—one the visual perception of t 
ice and the other the memory 


of the coldness. But this account has bee 
challenged by others 


, notably by the Advaitin w ho, though he has never explicith 
pleaded for copresence, has here clearly admitted that. He says that here ; 
both perceive the ice (with its colour) and remember (or infer) the coldness, ‘ 
Wo cognitions at one and the same time. They do not oT ge 
fused into one cognition, as some Western psychologists believe. While thes 
psychologists hold that a perception and 
get compl 


that we have t 


: . 55 the 
a memory being simultaneous "a 
: ‘ . ates Oe chk. g that, til 
icated with each other and while Nyaya-Vaigesika holds that, 


= F ‘ Dass .< he latte 
memory in question acting as a condition for the resultant perception, t 


ae . : onition 3 
takes place, the Advaitin does not feel that there is any resultant cogniti 
all. 


This is clearly admitting the possibility of two cognitions being simultaneot 
Even Nyaya-Vaigesika admits that the ¢ 
has held that when I remember it I ¢ 
have already argued, is 
is better than tl 


' ly 
oldness has been remembered, omy 
: . ‘his, a5 ¥ 
annot perceive the ico. But this, 
i far the Advaita vié 

an unnecessary assumption. So far the / 


- Fi bin ets : os : t havi 
1e Nyaya-V aigegika one. It is wrong, however, in no 
—_——________ 


1The Jainas do not believe that the manas is of atomic size. 


*The Indian example is surabhi candana. 


R ; eae henomel! 
*Normally coldness cannot be seen with the eye. But this non-normal ph 
occurs here. 


: : atyah 
4Some Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers hold that in none of the alaukika types of pra 
ny contact of the sense wi 


’ ing’ 
th the object of that perception (‘ contact care 
course, not merely contact proper, but any of the five other relations through aps one 
Proper). Vide Siddhantamuktavall. The relation, in this view, between = relatio” 
the relevant object is entirely different from contact proper and any of the other five 
*Thou 


ory 
gh first there was the perception of the ice with its colour and then the mem 


. oye iti t orot 
its coldness it is yet the fact that while that memory occurs the conditions of the old PO f 
tion continue, so that perception, 


> or its similar, occurs also. Western pees 
Benerally believe that the presence of one cognition prevents another from occurr 
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recognised the phenomenon of fusion here. That fusion has actually taken place 
is evident from the fact that I make the judgment ‘ The lump of ice is cold’. 
Had the two cognitions remained apart (though simultaneous) there could not 
be this judgment. Two simultaneous cognitions can remain unfused only when 
there is no judgment qualifying the object of one cognition by that of the other, 
8s in a case mentioned above, viz., when I am perceiving a thing and remembering 
at the same time an insult. 


An important question may here be asked affecting the position of all these 
thinkers—Indian and Western. If the ice be the object of one cognition (viz., 
perception) and the coldness of another (viz., memory) how could they get related 
with each other in the substantive-adjective manner? Such relation, we have 
seen, is possible if only the objects were got ina single cognition. It is probably 
to avoid this difficulty that the Advaitin has denied fusion here and has regarded 
the judgment ‘ The ice looks cold’ as only a linguistic device to represent just 
two cognitions, one the perception of the ice and the other the memory of the 
coldness. But this is a forced interpretation. If other judgments are genuine 
there is no reason why this one should be faked, and if it is not faked the Advaita 
view must be wrong. In this respect the Nyaya-Vaigesika and the Western 
positions appear better. But they have yet to face the difficulty, which they 
have not actually done, as to how objects of two separate cognitions can be related 
in the substantive-adjective manner, 


An attempt to get rid of this difficulty has been suggested in my ‘ Alternative 
Standpoints in Philosophy ’, Chap I, Sec. II and Chap. III, Sec. I, where it has 
een shown that here there are no two cognitions and that what is here called 
“memory of the coldness’ is no memory at all. When the ice with its colour 
.is perceived the dispositions (samskdras) of my previous perceptions of coldness 
are no doubt excited, but the excitation does not lead to any memory of that 
coldness. It no doubt leads to some consciousness of that coldness, but the 
consciousness here gets, immediately with its origination, involved in the percep- 
tion-of-the-ice which either continues till then, or, better, occurs for a second 
time. When there is such involvement—which really is intended in the Western 
theory of fusion—the excitation of the disposition has led to perception, not 
to memory’. It is only when there is no concomitant perception with the object 
of which the revived object has affinity (so that the two objects may come to 
be known as related in the substantive-adjective manner) that there is memory 
proper. Whether this solution is to be accepted is not the point here. The 


main point is that in the case of the so-called awareness of the ice as cold the 
Advaitin has 


admitted that two cognitions—a perception and a memory—remain 
simultaneous. 


‘This is partly admitted even by the Naiyayika. Though he explicitly says that the 
memory of the coldness acts as the sannikarsa he holds nevertheless that it acts so immediately 
as 1t occurs, not a momnient or two after its origination, so that in effect he too admits that 
its memory-character is never detectable (by introspection). 
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There is another case, more interesting, where also the 


Advaitin has admitted 
simultaneity of two cognitions, but has at the 


same time recognised that th 
When fire is inferred on a hill which is being 
perceived, the Advaitin, in opposition to Nydya-Vaisesika, holds that here w 
inference of the fire and the othe 
the perception of the hill—and holds also that the 
parts of one cognition which is of the form ‘ 
Such a hybrid type of knowledge he 





two are parts of a unitary one!, 


have two simultaneous cognitions—one the 





two cognitions remain forming 
The hill is with fire ’ and inferential 


calls nysithhakdrajiidna. It is difficult t 
see why here he admits that the judgment ‘ The 


cognition, when in the case of the ice 
with what he had said there it 


hill is with fire ’ is one unitary 
looking cold he denied this. Consistently 
appears that he ought to have recognised here 
d with each other. It is equally difficult to see 
why, supposing a unitary cognition results, 
In my ‘ Alternative Standpoints in Philosophy’ and ‘ Object Content and 
Relation* ’ I have made an attempt to solve this 
where inferences are natural, 
and, the inferred 
the resulting 


only two cognitions unconnecte 


it should be inferential, not perceptual, 








problem. I have shown that 
not logical, the perceptual context is dominant 
object coming to be involved in the central perceptual context, 


unitary cognition is perceptual, but that where the inference B 
explicitly legical the reverse takes 


the central object of pere 





place —the inferential context being dominant, 
eption gets involved in it, and the resulting unitary 
cognition is therefore inferential. As before, this solution may or may not be 


accepted. But the main point is that the Advaitin has in the case of inference 
also admitted that two cognitions 





are simultaneous. 


The Nyaya view on this point should also be discussed. The Naiyayikes 
generally® hold that here thore is only one cognition and it is of the hill-fire 
(parvatiya bahni) where the | 


ull as an adjective of the fire comes to be inferred. 
The hill has indeed till the prev 


: : h 1 
lous moment been perceived, but when the las 
inferential knowledge 


occurs that perception has ceased to be. What occuti 
last is the inference of fire, but as the object of inference is neither fire-in-genetal 
hor any definite particular fire that we perceived earlier it cannot but be a special 
fire the only appellation of which is ‘the hill-fire’, 


ask, why should the perception of the hi 
till the previous moment. 





But, we llcease when it had continued 


- ine k @ 
Of course that continuation is no more than recurrene 











inferential knowledge occurs 2 
the later Naiyayikas, 
perception of one obj 


Tt may be rejoined, as is the usual practice with 
that when there are sufficient conditions for both the 
ect and the inference of another the former is provented 












































fusion advocated in Western psychology. j 
oits in Phil at . Obje 
Relation—Chap, 1," °PHY¥—Chap. I, Seo. II and Chap. ITT, Sec. I 
Vide, al ‘ ie eee : ‘4 Fi 1 
Memorial Velev: ssay “ Objective Attitude and Idealism Proper’ in K. C, -Bhattachary¥ 1: 
®The Naiyayikas, 








( 
however, 





8re not unanimous on this point. 
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from occurring and the latter occurs. This may be a sound logical postulate ; 
but, then, how could the hill be perceived even at the stage of pardmaréa where 
the memory of the vydpti ought, on this logic, have prevented that perception ? 
If it be replied that the memory there acted as the sannikarsa, as in the case 
of the ice looking cold, we ask why there could not be such complication at the 
last stage also. Could not the inference of the fire also act asa sannikarsa ? 
Something like this occurs as a matter of fact when the inference is natural, not 
logical. The Naiyayikas may indeed argue that the inference in question is 
logical! in as much it is conditioned by the explicit memory of a vydpti. I£ 80, 
there is indeed no phenomenon of complication at the last stage. But then we 
can point to another difficulty. The hill as an adjective is, according to the 
Naiyayikas, inferred : but the conditions of the perception of that very hill are 
also present at that time, and it is equally a Nyaya-Vaiéesika postulate that 
when the conditions both for the perception and the inference of the same thing 
are present the inference is prevented from occurring and the perception alone 
of the thing emerges. Why, then, should it not be the case here that the hill 
is perceived, not inferred 2? This postulate is also as sound as the other. It will 
not be any good to argue that the older N aiyayikas have not allowed this postulate, 
that they believe that a perceived thing may also be inferred if only we wish 
that (supposing the conditions of that inference are also present). This will not 
do because nobody here wishes to infer the hill, there may at the most be a wish 
to infer the fire. The only course left to the Naiyayika is to insist that the 
inferred fire cannot be specified unless the hill acts as its adjective and is so fur 
inferred. But even this is not necessary. Specification is possible if the inference 
of just an indefinite case of the generality firehood? comes at the same moment 
to get associated with the perception of the hill in the nrsimhakdra (hybrid) 
judgment ‘ The hill is with fire’. The Naiy&yika could not admit this possibility 
because he does not allow copresence of two cognitions. But as that hypothesis 
is not binding the Advaita theory may be taken as a sufficient explanation? & 4, 


The refutation above of the Nyaya theory confirms that there is nothing to 
prevent two cognitions remaining copresent in an inferential judgment. 


So we see that except in the case of attentive perception more than one 
cognition can occur in the same locus at one and the same time. And if this is 
possible there is nothing also against a non-cognitive state, say, a feeling, being 
copresent with a cognition. This copresence has been admitted by almost all 
Western psychologists. But true to their creed that not more than one mental 


——_______..-. 
«No system of Indian philosophy has drawn an explicit distinction between natural and 
logical inference. 
*Vide Object Content and Relation, pp. 2-5. 
*In * Object Content and Relation’ I have suggested another explanation. 


‘To the Advaita explanation offered in the text above the Naiyayika may object that 
an-indefinite-case-of-the-generality-firehood which is to be associated with the hill perceived 
cannot be an object of inference, because with the perception of the relevant vyapii it was 
perceived through samanyalaksanapratydasatti * were it inferred there would be petitio prin- 
pt. But the Advaitin has rejected the very theory of sémanyalaksanapratydsaiti. 
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state can occur at the same moment, Nydya-Vaisesika thinkers have dent 
: even this. They hold not merely that the non-cognitive mental state—a feeliy 
or a will—is the effect of a relevant cognition and as such must succeed it, bil 
also that when at the next moment that non-cognitive mate rice conta 
: previous cognition is gone. Nobo ly would deny the first part of their contention 
om unless we have a cognition sensation, perception or non-perceptual—y 
; : cannot have a fesling or a will, and it is not unlikely that the latter as th 
ee | effect will succeed. But the atomic size of the manas being, as we have seen 
| | | not @ necessary hypothesis, it is not theoretically impossible that eer — 
* = 1) | | cognitive state has occurred a cognitive state similar to the one ai: 2 
— I | | has also occurred, due, it may be, to the conditions of the cognition continuing 
zea It 
* : Other Indian thinkers who do not subscribe to the view hat the _— 
: | atomic have not denied this possibility, and Sankhya-Yoga has REY _ k 
| it. Cognitions, according to it, are the vrttis of the citta, but the “a ae 
| | bhavas among which are included emotions and wills, so that one or ee 
¥ HH these bhavas may accompany a vytti as at least a tone of it. One om _ a 
| these bhavas may, again, gain prominence, and except when the Seat aa 
| l is jfiana the vrttt rather stands involved in it as subordin ste. Also ” es 7a 
I} that every vrtti is made of sativa, rajas and tamas, of soni one ata 
| i prominence, Sankhya explicitly admits copresence of knowledge with a ; 
Hh } dominant sattva being ple 





* A 
° : ° I nant tam 
assure, dominant rajas being pain and domir 
Paine bewilderment (undetermined confused feeling). 
Ht 
| 





HT iI] The Nyaya-Vaigesika the 
| WANT the atomicity of the manas 
HAA THAI been held in that s 

| is primarily of th 
| | WH state, 


ory is wrong not only on account of its ee 
» it may be refuted by other arguments oe vou 
ystem that even a feeling or will has object, though tha onitiv 
© cognition that causes it and only lent to the non-cog 
But this is impossible. 
Wi of the previous cognition unless 
| | tH Cognition hag algo occurred, 

CEPPAYITITIITI Possibility of copresence the 
WA AWA too have held that the ob 
| | that causes it, 





The non-cognitive state cannot assume the oa 
at the time of that non-cognitive state 4 ie 
As other Indian thinkers have not, denied a 
y may be understood to have meant this when itio 
ject of a non-cognitive state is primarily of the coga 











Cognition, then, stands involved in every non- 
| II impossible that a cognitive and a non-cognitive 
HY AATTTTHHHI| uninvolved in each other, when there is no affinity 

4 | & thing and yet at the same time feel sorry for s 
Fee Ht HATH produced by a cognition which preceded the prese 
111 


cognitive state. Also it "4 
state can remain side by 5! 
between them, as when I kno 
omething else. This sorrow’ 
nt moment. 








ognitive state may be copresent it is not q 
ive states may accompany each other. I x 
at the same time feel sorry for another. ; 
ens that two simultaneous feelings get fused into a complex felis 





| | | If a cognition and a non-c 
| HTH impossible that two non-cognit 

| | be glad for Something and yet 

| | unoften it happ 





ol 
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But this is not the rule. Two feelings may sometimes remain unconnected with 
each other, and in rare cases even two contradictory feelings can remain go 
unconnected. We have earlier seen that two simultaneous mental states between 
which there is affinity get fused. But this need not be true of two feelings. 
Vaisnava literature, Indian poetics and first-rate poetry, novels and drama, all 
over the world are replete with such surprising phenomena 


Western psychologists have elaborately dealt with chemical combinations of 
mental states and spoken also of physical mixtures and alternations. But they 
have not noted that the analogy of physical and chemical processes, as dealt 

with in Physics and Chemistry, does not always apply to the region of the mind. 
, Two mental states directed to the same object do indeed often combine chemically 
yielding a new state or neutralising each other, and mix in a physical manner 
, or do not mix when directed to different objects. But there are cases when 
| even as directed to the same object they remain each dominant, 
neutralised and the other holds the field. There are even cas 
| contradictory states directed to the same ob ject run parallel, not necessarily tending 
: to tear the mind asunder. Doubt isa cognitive state of this kind, and hesitation 
,/ 2 conative state. There is a feeling counterpart also, though often over-looked 
, or too easily treated as a case of alternation. When mental states are not directed 
, to the same object and are yet copresent all possible relat 
them, including even chemical combination in rare cases, 


or one only is 
es where two 


ions are found among 


' We have said that almost all thinkers, except decidedly. the Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
admit, directly or indirectly, the possibility of more than one (introspectable) 
mental state occurring (and remaining) together in the same locus and at the 
same time. We have in this connexion referred to Jainism, Advaita and Sankhya- 
Yoga. It may be noted that the Buddhists too have admitted this when they 
say that different types of hetu act simultaneously, and more specifically in their 
) theory of skandha. Among the causes of mental states are included some which 
also are mental states occurring at the previous moment ; and though these have 
ceased when the effect occurs they as its causes must have been present: together 
at the previous moment. The Buddhist theory of skandha is a more pronounced 
recognition of copresence. If a previous item in a santana (one individual series) 
generates a similar next, no cognition can produce a non-cognitive state, and 
vice versa, which means that in one santana (i.e., in.a single man’s life) there are 
only cognitions followed by cognitions, and no feeling or will, or feelings followed 
by feelings, and no cognition or will, etc. As, however, as a matter of fact, in a 
santana cognition, feeling and will are found intertwined we have to admit, the 
Buddhists say, that every santana is a complex of several (five) sub-series. This 


evidently is an admission that at every moment several m 
together, 


a eee 


D8 SS oe 


. 


i 


ental states occur 


0 


The problem whether there can be several states together in the mind is not 


j by itself of sufficient epistemological importance. Most people are agreed that 
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it is possible. But we discussed it so elaborately only because Nydya-Vaisesi 


has such a hold on scholars in Indian philosophy tl 


iat they have taken it as almy 
axiomatic and, domatically enough, as acc pted in all Indian systems, 


(Z’'o be continued) 
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THE SOURCES OF DHARMA 
PART I 


By Dr. R. C. HazRa, M.A., Ph, D., D. Litt., 
Professor of Smrti and Purana, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 


IT is well-known that the ‘Veda’ (or ‘Sruti’, comprising the Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas?) ig looked upcn as the primary source of Dharma by all the Smrtikaras 
and Mimamsakas without a single exception. While Devala, Yajfiavalkya and 
several cther Smrti-writers are clear and unequivocal in their recognition of all 
the four Vedas as the basis of Dharma?, there are some who, when raming its 
sources, uso the word ‘veda’ or ‘gruti’ in the singular or plural number3 
pounds with other words‘, without Suggesting or expressly 
connection which particular Vedas they look upon as the 
writers Gautama, Baudhayana, Apastamba and oth 
‘trayi’ (meaaing the three Vedas®) and appearing, 
name the first three Vedas only as authorities, ma’ 
their recognition of all the four Vedas as the source of Dharma, but, curiously 
enough, nowhere in his Smrti does Manu say 


anything which may be taken to go 
fully and definitely in favour of the authority of the Atharva-veda in the field of 


Dharma. On the other hand, Maau makes statements which indicate that in his 
eyes the Atharva-veda was never as much a source of Dharma as the other Vedas 


or in com- 
pointing out in that 
source. Of the latter 
ers, though using the word 
in some places®, to refer to or 
ke statements? which establish 





?These include the Aranyakas and the Upanisads, 


*See, for instance, Devala’s Sitra (rg-yajuh-sim--atharvano vedaih) quoted in Laksmi- 
dhara’s Krtya-kalpataru (Baroda ed.), Vol. I (Brahmacari-kanda), p. 23, and Candegvara Thak- 
kura’s Krtya-ratnakara (ed. Bibl. Ind.), p. 28, 


See also Yajnavalkya-smrti (Nirhaya Sagara Press ed, 
have to be taken to make up the number ‘fourteen’) 


*Gautama-dharma-sitra (Anandagrama Press ed.) 1-1—vedo dharmamilam ; Manu-smrti 
(Nirnaya Sagara Press ed.) 2-6—vedo’khilo dharma-milam.................. 3; Vyasa— 
dharma-miillam vedam ahur grantha-résim akrtrimam (quoted in Devanabhatta’s Smrti- 
candrika, Mysore ed., I—Samskara-Kanda, Pp. 6) ; Vrddha-yajfiavalkya—nidhanam sarva- 
dharmanam veda eva hi saSvatah (quoted by Vi§varipa in his commentary on Y, ajiavalkya- 
smrti 1-4—5) ; ete. 

Also Gautama-dharma-siitra 11-19; Manu-smrti 2-7, 10, 12, and 13. 


Apastamba-dharma-sitra (ed. Kashi Sanksrit Series) 
pramanam// vedag ca//. 


*Baudhdyana-dharma-siitra (Mysore ed.) i, 1- 1—upadisto dharmah prativedam ; Vasistha- 
emrli (i.e., Vasis tha-dharma-siitra, included in Smrtinam Samuccayah of the Anandagrama 
Sanskrit Series, Poona) 1-3—éruti-smrti-vihito dharmah ; Y; ama-smyrti (included in Smrtindm 
Samuccayah), verse 1—¢ruti-smrty-uditam dharmam.......... 3 ete, 


5Gautama-dharma-sitra 11: 3; Baudhy dyana-dharma-siitra ii- 6-36 and ii, 10-57 ; Apastamba- 
dharma-siitra ii, 9-24-8, 


°Gautama-dharma-siitra 11-25; Baudhayana-dharma-siitra i. 1-8 and i. 2-1-4; Apastamba- 


rma-sitra i. 1-1-10 and 28, i. 1-2-6, i. 4-12-5 (mentioning re, yajus and siman as well as 
bhih, bhuvah and suvah), ii. 9-23-9; and so on. 


*Gautama-dharma-siitra 28-47—catvarag caturném 
aéraminah, ete, (on the constitution of a Parisad) 


) 1-3 (in which all the four Vedas 


i-l- 1.2-3—dharmajfia-samayah 


paragé vedinam prag uttamat traya 
3; Apastamba-dharma-stitra i. 1 2-11-16, 
Cf. also Gautama-dharma-siitra 19-12, which recommends the repetition (japa) of the ‘Athar- 
vagiras’ as one of tho purificatory hymns, 
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and that he scarcely looked upon this work as anything more than a book of magi 


rites. This attitude of Manu towards the Atharva-veda raises serious doubt aboy 
the sacred and authoritative character of this work, which has been declared }y 
scholars to be later in form, though not always in contents, th in the Ro-veii 


As a matter of fact, there are evidences in the Vedic as well as iy the post-Vedi 
works which indicate that formerly the Atharva-veda was not looked upon g 


it this work hy 
to struggle hard for attaining even a state of partial recognition as the four 


For instance we may refe 


sacred by the staunch followers of the other three Vedas and tl 


Veda in a somewhat limited circle, to the Aitarey 
brahmana (25-7), which says : 


“Prajapati desired, ‘May I be p opagated ; may I be multi 





plied’. He prac 
tised fervour ; having practised fervour he created these | 


worlds ; the earth, th 
atmosphere, the sky. He brooded over these worlds ; from these worlds whe 


; Agni was born from the earth, Vay 
from the atmosphere, Aditya from the sky. He 


brooded over these luminaries were born 


brooded over thes luminarie 


From these brooded over the three Vedas were born ; the Rg-veda was born fror 


Agni, the Yajur-veda from Vayu, the Sama-veda from Aditya. He brooded ove 
rooded over three pure (sounds) wer 
born ; bhiih from the Rg-veda was born. 5) iivah f 


these Vedas ; from these (Vedas) when 1 


rom the Yajur-veda, svar frot 


ones ; from them when brooded ove 
the three sounds were born ; the letter a. the letter uw, and the letter m. Themh 


the Sama-veda. He brooded over these jure 
J 


brought together; that made (tho word) om. Therefore with om does he sa 
oO o " 


the Pranava. Om is the world of heaven : om is he that yonder gives heat. Pra 
japati extended the sacrifice ; he took it: he sacrificed with it. He performe 
the Hotr’s office with the Re alone, the Adhvaryu’s with the Yajus, the Udgatr 
with the Siman. He peformed the Brahman’s office with the pure (part) of th 
three fold knowledge (trayi vidya). Prajapati handed over the sacrifice to th 
gods ; the gods extended the sacrifice ; they took it: they sacrificed with it. The’ 
performed the Hotr’s office with the Re alone, the Adhvaryu’s with the Yajus 
the Udgatr’s with the Saman. They per : 


rformed the Brahman’s office with the put 
(part) of the threefold knowledge. The gods said to Prajapati ‘If there be troubl 
in our -acrifice from the Re, or from 


the Yajus, or from the Saman, or an unknow 
(trouble) cr a complete failure, what is the expiation 2’ To the gods said Prajapat 
‘If there is trouble in your sacrifice from the Re, do ye offer on the Garhapaty 
with bhih ; if from the Yajus, with bhuvah on the Agnidh’s altar, or on th 
Anvaharyapacana at oblation sacrifices ; if from the Saman. with svar on th 
Ahavaniya ; if (the trouble) is unknown or a complete failure, runnirg through 
all bhih, bhuvah, svar, do ye offer on the Ahavaniya only’, : " 


eooees 


In another place of the same Braéhmana there is mention of the performant 
of the Hotr’s office with the Re, the Adhvaryu’s with the Yajus, the Udgatts 
with the Saman, and the Brahman’s with the threefold knowledge (viz., Re, Yajut 


8A. B. Keith, Aitareya-Brahmana ( 


( 
256-7). Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 25) v. 32 (XXV.7, PP 
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and Saman®), there being no indication of the existence of any fourth Veda. Simi- 


lar statements have been made in the Sankhiyana-brahmana (alias Kausitaki- 


, the atmosphere, 
and the sky), the three gods (Agni, Vayu and Aditya), the three Vidyas or Vedas 
(viz., the Reah, Yajamsi and Samani, or the ‘Rg-veda’, ‘Yajur-veda’ and ‘Sdma- 
veda’), the three Vyahrtis (bhih, bhuvah and svar), and the three letters (a, u and 
m constituting the Pranava om), and to the performance of the Brahman’s office 
with the threefold knowledge’, without any metion of, or reference to, the 
Atharva-veda. That in these statements of the gaid Braihmanas the existence of 
the Athurva-veda has not ben recognised or has been totally ignored, is shown 
definitely by Sayana’s explanation of Aittareya-brahmana 25-7-9" ag well as by 
the Gopatha-brahmana which tries hard to establish the position of the Atharva- 
toda as a sacred work and as the fourth Veda 


| (2) by extolling the ‘Atharvana Veda’ as the earliest, and the ‘Bhrgvangiras’ 


(or the Atharvans and the Angirases) as the best and the most important cf all 
the Vedic works!2, 


(0) by speaking repeatedly of the four sources of origin (viz., the earth, 
| the atmosphere, the sky, and the waters), the four gocs (Agni, Vayu, Aditya, 


, and Candramas), and the four Vedas (viz., the ‘Rg-veda’, ‘Y ajurveda’, ‘Sama- 
veda’ and ‘Brahma-veda’}8), 


| (c) by stating that the ‘“Rg-veda’, ‘Yajur-veda’ and ‘Sdma-veda’ originated 
from Agni, Vayu and Aditya respectively, whereas tae Atharvana and the 


Atgirasa Veda had their origin from the Atharvan and the Angiras sages 
respectively!4, 


(d) by frequently naming the Atharva-veda separately under different 
i titles, viz., Brahma-veda, Atharva-veda, Atharvana Veda, Argirasa Veda, 
Bhrgvangiras, Atharvangiras, etc.5 and thus testifying to its separate 
existence as the fourth Veda, 


(¢) by associating the god Candramas (not Agni, Vayu or Aditya) with 
| this Vedalé, 


| °Aitareya-brahmana (Anandagrama Press ed.) 25:8. 


“Sankhayana-brahmana (Anandagrama, Press ed.) 6-10—11 ; Jaiminiya-upanisad-brah- 
wana (ed. Pandit Ramadeva, Lahore) iii. 15. 5-9, iii. 17-1-3, and also i. 1- 1-5; Sadviméa-brah- 
“ina (ed. Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta) 1-5. . 
, “In commenting on these passages Sayana says that ‘trayI vidya’ means the three Vedas, 
z., Rg-veda, Yajur-veda and Sdma-veda, the Mantras of which are used respectively by the 
lotr, the Adhvaryu and the Udgatr priest for the execution of the sacrifice, that the Mantras 
f the Atharva-veda, having nothing to do with the rites and duties connected with the Ahava- 
lya and other fires, cannot be mixed up with those of the other Vedas, and that the Brahman, 
Hose function is mental, plays his part with the Vyahrtis and the Pranava which are the 
ssence of the three Vedas (Ze, Yajus and Sdman). 

“See, for instance, Gopatha-brahmana (ed. Dieuke Gaastra) i. 1-5, and 5-24-25, 

“Ibid. i. 2-16 and 24; i. 3-1, 4-24, and 5-25; and so on. Cf. also i. 2+5, 

“Ibid., i. 1-5-6 and 8, 

Ibid i 2b end: 8, 1-20, 2-16, 5-15, and 5-25; ii. 2-2 and 5 ; and so on. 

Ibid., i. 1-18 and 20, 2-16, ete. Cf. ibid., i. 1-18, 2-24, ete. 

In the Kausitaki-grhya-siitra (alias Sankhayana-grhya-siitra) also the Rg-veda has been 
nnected with Agni, the Yajurveda with Vayu, the Sama-veda with Surya, and the ‘Brahma- 
da’ with Candra, (Moon).— See Kausitaki-grhya-siitra (ed. Benares Sanskrit Series) i. 16, 
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(f) by naming the ‘Atharvana Veda’ as the source of origin of the Pray 
Om? (and nct of any of the three Vyahrtis, which the A itareya and some oth 
Braémanas have derived from the first three Vedas and from wh ich the th 
letters constituting the Pranava have been said to have come out), and 


(g) by giving out on several occasions that the Hotr, Adhvaryu g 
Udgatr priests are to know the Re, Yajus and Saman respectively, when 
the Brahman has to be conversant with the rites and spells of the Athary 


(or Bhrgus) and the Angirases ( raaifsxtfaa, wWaf_etfad). 


Although from the testimony of the Gopatha-brahmana and other works i 
evident that the word ‘trayi’ (which originally meart the first three Vedas) e 
to be interpreted to mean the three kinds of Vedic composition (viz., rc, yi 
and sdman)'*, only to meet the changed circumstances created by the wide 
cognition of the Atharvaigirasa as the fourth Veda®, there remained a section 
people who took the word ‘tray?’ in its original signification and did not like to] 
upon the Atharva-veda with equal respect®!. The irreverent attitude of cult 
people towards the Atharvans and the Angirases®® (who were the genuine pri 
attached to the Atharva-veda), the remarkabl: absence of provision for the us 
this Veda in the execution of Vedic sacrifices®’, the partial reccgnition acccr 





17 See, for instance, Gopatha-brahmana i. 1-5-6. Cf. also i. 1-20. 

MIbid., i, 2-24, 3-1, 3-2, 5-11, 5-24, 5-25; ii. 2-5; and so on. 

See also Vaitdna-sitra (ed. R. Garbe) 1-1 
and 11-2 (atharvangirovidam brahmanam). 

18For such interpretation see Medhatithi-bhasya on Manu-smyti (ed. Bibl. Ind.) 2-6; 1 
yana’s Nydya-mafijari (Benares ed.), I, pp. 236-7; the so-called Sayana-bhasya (p. 4) on 
Atharva-veda (ed. 8S. P. Pandit, Bombay) ; and so on. 

2°T shall deal with this topic elaborately in a separate paper. 


*1See, for instance, Amara-kosa, which explains the word “‘trayi’ thus ; striyam rk sé 
yajusi iti vedas trayas trayi. 

The word ‘trayi’ has often been used by Sabara, Kumirila, Medhatithi, Udayana, 8} 
and others to mean the first three Vedas, and a similar use of this word is found even in 
Gopatha-brahmana (i. 5-25). 

22In verse 385 the Atri-samhita, 


Atharvans are never to be honoure 
atharvanah 


(btshma sos 2s fi5« sss brahmavedavit... 


as printed in the Smrtindm Samuccayah, says that 
be dina Sraddha, Yajfia and Mahadana (....----+: 
pasar. seve | &raddhe yajiie mahadane varaniyah kadaca na//). 
*8See Sayana’s commentary on Aitareya-brahmana 25-8 (5-33) 

yad_yasmat karanad Tg yajuh simeti hautr-adhvaryav-dudgatranam karanat trayi 1 
traya-rapa vidya vyarabdha vivicya hautr-adibhih svikrta bhavati/ atharva-vedas ca 0 
misrayitum gakyate/ ahavantyadi-kartavyasya tatrabhavat / 
_ Even the supporters of the Atharva-veda admit that this Veda had little to do with Sr 
rites. For instance, in his Bhasya on Manu-smrti 3-1 Medhatithi says : 


wee ev ot nde ha HEIR ey atharvanag cabhicarady-u adega-bahulah/ tasmanna jy 
tomadi-karmani bidhiyante/ napi tesam kimcid angam / lenyoaive ate 
tradi-sakala-tadanga-parisamaptih | PB Saleen awe Weta ar en ato yesam eveha kary-opac 
parata ta eva tri-sabden-abhigaditum ; . 


eee ; n Sakyante/ na catharvanasya tat-kary-anuprave 
na tatra pradhanavidhayo Jyotistomadinam ehauuvatierae: ‘4 PEGE eae ae Fs BS 


In commenting on the same verse of M. a : va-vedi 
rg-vediméatve’pi........0...0,,.. vi oe rc nt acer 


3 _ BR eRe NI Oe ROE Oe eee ans orks eee rthan-nirdegac 
pt Lye > ALS yajfia-vidyaéyam meoayoone canirdegah / 
ee also Mitramigra’s Viramitrodaya (Benares ed.), Paribhasa aga, | a an) 
adha feetoa year) ie *)s asa-prakasa, p. 9 (atharval 
a ahaenyene vaiténik-agnihotradi-dharm-apratipadakive pi tulapuruse-éantyadi-sarva-va 
Madhusedane goo eretipadakatvad yuktam dharma-milatvar ith bhavah/ .......--00 
eer ree ana Sarasvati’s P ‘rasthana-bheda (ed. Vani-vilasa Press, Srirangam), p. 6 (ath® 
oral v yajnanupayuktah Santi-paustik-abhicaradi-karma-pratipadakatvena atyantavilal# 
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to this work under reservations by the followers of the first three Vedas, 
the determination of criteria (viz., rktva, yajusiva and samatva) by which the 
authoritative portions of this Veda were to be distinguished from the rest, the 
derivation of its title, unlike those of the other Vedas, from the names of the con- 
nected priestly families, the provision for a separate initiation for the study of 
this Veda**, and the creation of a tradition that the Brahman (who came to be 
regarded as the most important of the officiating priests in a Vedic sacrifice and 
as the most learned in Vedic lore—brahmistha, and who was required by the 
Attareya-brahmana, ete. to perform his office with his knowledge of the first three 
Vedas) was to be conversant with the Atharva-veda also but not to be an Atharvana 
or Angirasa,—all these go to establish the independent but previously inferior 
|) character of this work. There are evidences to show that even after the Atharva- 
veda had been widely recognised as the fourth Veda, the followers of the first three 
1) Vedas stuck in some cases to the older tradition in which the Atharva-veda was 
(| not taken into consideration. For an instance we may refer to Taittiriya-brahmana 
W) iii. 12-8-1-2 and 9-1. In the first of these two passages there are four Mantras 
) which are to be cited for giving stability to the bricks laid down for the- construc- 
||| tion of the fire-altar, and in one of these Mantras the Res; the Yajuses, the Samans 
lj and the Atharvangirases have been mentioned separately and identified with the 
bricks®, In the second passage®* the Res, the Yajuses, the Atharvangirases and 
the Samans have been clearly distinguished and assigned respectively to the four 
quarters, viz., east, south, west, and north. According to Sayana the words 
Itc,’ ete. mean the presiding deities of the four Vedas and these deities (who are 
M quite distinct) serve the Sun by remaining in their respective quarters as said 
Jabove??, This passage further says that the Sun moves ‘with the Res’ in the fore 
part of the day, remains with the ‘Y. ajurveda’ in its middle part, and is honoured 
: by the ‘Sdma-veda’ at the time of setting}; it (thus) moves along, never bereft of 
f 
| *4Sce Gopatha-brahmana i. 1-29—etasmad vyasah purovaca—bhrgvangirovida samskrto’n- 
yan vedin adhiyita, nanyatra samskrto bhrgvangiraso “dhiyita. Vaitdna-sitra 1-5—vaca- 
yati yajamanam bhrevangirovida samskptam. In commenting on Apastamba-dharma-sitra 
1. 1-1-10 Haradatta Says: atharvanasya vedsya prthag upanayanam kartavyam/ tatha ca 
tatraiva srutam—nanyatra samskrto bhrgvangiraso ’dhiyita iti] 


See also Apastamba-dharma-siitra i. 1+1- 10 and Manu-smrti 3-1 wihch are indicative of a 
(Separate initiation for the Atharvaveda. 
*rco yajamsi samani / atharvangirasag ca ye / 
Sarvas ta istakah krtva / upa kamadugha dadhe // 
Taittiriya-brahmana iii. 12-8-+1-2, 


4 Sayana explains the word ‘atharvangirasah’ thus: 
atharvana “ngirasi ca maharsina drsta mantras caturtha-vede samamnata 

atharvangirasah I] 

The identification of the Atharvagnirases with the bricks was clearly aimed at creating 

magic effect in the latter. 
eee E : iar cent SS 

**reém praci mahati dig ucyate / daksinim ahur yajusim aparam / 

atharvanam angirasam pratici / samnim udici mahati dig ucyate // 
Taittiriya-brahmana iii, 12-9+1 
"ets caturved-abhimani-devata adityasya pracyadi-diksv avasthaya sevante / 
(Saéyana’s commentary on Taittiriya-brahmana iii. 12-9-1). 

| ftpe focording to Sayana, the presiding deity of the Atharvaveda was merely an attendant 
Ol the Sun, 
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the ‘three Vedas’23, There ig yet anothe: 


tradition that the three 


passage’? which refers to an ay 


ya, Ks t iva and Brahy 
and the ‘Sama-v. da’ respect 


Castes \VYarna), viz,. 
originated from the ‘Res’, the ‘Yaju ver 


From these passages it is evident that aithough the -brahmana recog 
the Atharvangirases as the fourth Veda for « me 
its position to that of 


purpos l 


] I 3 it did not like to ele 


N-god or to ¢t 


& companion of the § take it as a sour 


origin of any of the three 


the other three Vedas, 


Aryan castes and thus to louk upon it to be as sacre 
and that it distinguished the Atha 


pe for t iking the words ‘re’ 


vangirases clearly: 
the rest, | aving no sc us’ and ‘siman’ tog 
ler instance 
(creation of intelligence), 
(alias Sainkhayana-gr} 


the Mantras of the Atharva-v la also. Anot! 


ceremony of Medha-janana 


Kausitaki-grhya-sitra 


may be found in 
as described in 
ya-siilra), In this cerem 


on the tenth day of a child’s birth, the father wa 
lay the Vedas into his new-born child by citing 
follows : 


which was performed 


& formula which wai 


“Bhih! The Rg-veda T lay 


into thee, N, N. svaha! 
Bhuvah! Tho ¥ 


‘ajurveda I lay into theo. N.N. 


svaha ! 
Svah! The Sama-veda I lay 


into thee, N. N, svaha ! 
‘akovakya (colloquies), Itihdsa, and 

5 . ° yr «ur ahs 17730 
Puréna,—Om! All the Vedas I lay into thee, N. N. svaha! 


Bhir bhuvah svah! jy 


It is to be noted that this 
Itihasa and Purana ( 
themselves) 


. : Ta lova 

formula, though mentioning even the Vakovak 
’ ye 

which orthodox opinion regards as certain parts of the Ve 


, is remarkably silent about the Atharva-veda, which must have b 
intentionally passed over. As a matter of fact, the Atharva-veda came to be 


garded as a Veda not for its treatment of Vedic rites and sacrifices but for its i“ 
charms and practices and popular rites, customs and ceremonies (such as Si 
Paustika, Tula-purusa, etc.), although matters relating to higher philosophi 
Concepts were not totally overlooked. Many of those topics of the Atharva-v 


found favour even with the orthodox Brahmins, who keenly felt the necessity 
these for maintaining their superior position by improving their holy po 
(brahma)#! ; and the elemerts of popular faiths and practices, incorporated 


this work, came, in numerous cases, to attain general recognition with 
*8rebhih purvahne divi deva iyate j i i dhye ahnah / 
Samaveden-astamaye mahtyate / f be abr gd Sera 


©/ vedair aginyas tribhir eti suryah // 2-9 
eee é Laittiriya-brahmana iii. 1 | 
ccording to Sabara, Kumirila, and oth Te. “vat > etc., used in 
Mae mean distinct Vedic works (viz, ia eae Se ne taun 
edi 3 


+» fg-veda, Yajurveda, 
Ta and others? com: 
2 TAL om Varnam buh / yajurvedam keatri asyahur yonim / 
samavedo bra; ananam Prasutih / pirve purvebhyo eden etad icuh // 
Tatttiriya-brahmana iii, 12-9-2 


t Series, No. 145) i. 24, (For the Eng 


ete.) and not pactoylss a 
ment on Pirvamimamsé-sitra iii. 


20 Kaustta 


ki-grhya-siit ’ ; 
translation see SBE. Vol SSeaneras Sanskri 


31See, for instance, Manu 


“smrti 11-31-34 
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progress of time as constituent parts of Dharma. 
} popular matters and the worldly objects of life the Ath 
| the same status as that of the other 
recognised it as the fourth Veda. 


So, dealing mainly with 
arva-veda could not enjoy 
Vedas even in the eyes of those who 


The position of the Atharva-veda, as stated above, explains why Manu, though 
coming long after the Vedic period, does not say anything expressly about this 
| work as a respected source of Dharma but scrupulously avoids mentioning it ex- 
cept only once (in Manu-smyti 11 "33)? in convection with malevolent practices, 
which are generally deprecated as immoral ag well as illegal’, It ig true that in 
his Bhasya on the V. anu-smyti Medhatithi strains every nerve to prove Manu’s 
whole-hearted recognition of the Atharva-veda in the field of Dharma, but hig 
interpretation of the relevant verses of Manu cannot be taken as wholly convin- 
cing. For instance, in explaining the verse “Vedo’khilo dharma-milam” of the 
Manu-smyti (2-6) he takes the word ‘veda’ to mean all the four Vedas (including 
the Atharva), and in the attribution of this meaning to this word (veda) he is 
} followed by Kullika-bhatta, Raghavananda, and others*4, He then tries to show 
| that the Atharva-veda is as much a Veda as the other three, the reasons adduced 
) by him in favour of this position of the Atharva-veda being as follows : 


(t) Cultured mea do not de cry the Atharva-veda but use the term ‘Veda’ 


with respect to it as much as to the other Vedas (aviginena Sistinam veda- 
y vyavaharat). 


——________ 
Sva-viryad raja-viryac ca sva-viryam balavattaram / 
i tasmat svenaiva Viryena nigrhniyad arin dvijah // 
srutir atharvangirasih kuryad ity avicdrayan / 
g vak gastram vai braéhmanasya tena hanyad arin dvijah // 
f kgatriyo bahu-viryena tared apadam Aatmanah 
: dhanena vaigya-gadrau tu japa-homair dvijottamah // 


¢ “The Brahmana conversant with the Law shall not complain to the king ; by his own power 
, alone he shall punish the men that injure him. 


1 “His own power is more forcible than the king’s power ; the twice-born man shall, there- 
| fore, punish hig enemies by his own power. 


“He should make use of the sacred texts of the Atharva-veda without hesitation. Speech 
eed is the Brahmana’s weapon ; by that should the twice-born man strike his enemies, 


“The Ksatriya shall cut through his misfortunes by the strength of his arms 3 the Vaigya 
and the Siidra, by their wealth ; and the chief of the twice-born, by muttering prayers and 
offering oblations into the fire,” 


*For the text of this verse see the immediately preceding footnote. 


*° A pastamba-dharma-siitra i, 10-29-15-16; Manu-smyti 9-290, 11-63 and 197 3 Yajraval- 
kya-smyti 3-288; and so on. 

Gautama-dharma-sitra 11-17 names two kinds of rites (viz., those meant for Santi, Punyaha, 
etc., and others for Vidvesana, Samvanana, Abhicara etc.) which are to be performed by the 
Purohita for bringing prosperity to the king and ruin to his enemies. Going to comment on 
this Sutra, of Gautama Maskari says that by performing Vidvesana, Samvanana and other 
malevolent rites for the king’s welfare the Purohita makes himself an object of penance (pra- 
yascitta), and in Support of his statement he quotes the following two verses of Paithinasi : 
rajfio *bhyudayikam karma yas tu kuryaéd dvijottamah / 
para-pida-karam muktva na sa papena lipyate // 
para-pida-karam krtva, vipr-oktad va’tha niskrayat // 
rajany-anumatad va’pi guddhir ukta manisibhih / 
arma-sitra, edited, with Maskari-bhasya, by L. Srinivasacharya, Mysore, 


Mind 


(See Gautama. 
1917), autama-dh, 


5 *“Kullika-bhatta 
vananda—. y 


4 (on Manu-smrti 2-6)—vedah rg-yajuh-simatharvalaksanah. Ragha- 
akhila, ?g-yajuh-simatharvanah dharmamilam dharme pramanam. 
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(ii) In Manu-smrti 11-33 (grutir atharvangirasih etc.) the Atharva-nj 


’ 


has been called ‘Sruti’; and ‘Sruti’ is the same as ‘Veda’. 


(iit) Like the other Vedas the Atharva also is independent of human agent 
(apauruseya), is free from mistakes (viparyayabhava), and helps us kg 


}> 


our duties (anustheyarthivabodhaka). 


(iv) Such sacrificial acts as the Jyotistoma and the like have been prs 
cribed in the Atharva-veda just as they are in the Yajus and other Vedi 


(jyotistomadi-karmanim yajurvedidisv iva tatrapy upadeSat). 


(v) It is true that the Atharva-veda abounds in teaching (upadeSa) male 
volent magic acts (abbicira-milaka-karma) which result in the death of livig 
beings and cannot, therefore, be regarded as Dharma, but these acts, though 
introduced for the use of royal priests versed in magical spells (atharvanika), 
have always been prohibited and also deprecated. 


(vi) The want of mention of the Atharva-veda in such passages as “trayi 
vidya reah sim&ni yajamsiti’”, “‘vedair aSgnyas tribhir eti siryah” (Taittiriya 
brahmana iii. 12-9-1), “traivedikam vratam caret”’, etc. (which mention ‘the 
three Vedas’ cr ‘the triple science’) is immaterial, because (a) these passages 
are merely declamatory—arthavadah (and consequently their mention o 
nonmention of the Atharva-veda is of no consequence), or, (b) they may be 
taken as referring to the three kinds of Mantras—re, yajus and saman. 


(vit) In the Atharva-veda it is the tes which have been given as Mantras 
hence, so far as the classification according to the kind of Mantras is concerned, 
it comes under the Rg-veda (atharva-vede ca Tea eva mantratvené 
samamnatah/ ata rg-veda evayam mantrabhiprayena). 


(viii) As regards the interdict placed upon the recitation of the Atharvd 
veda in such passages as “‘tasmad atharvanena na gamset’’ (one should no 
recite the Atharvana), it may be said that the prohibition itself proves th 
prevalence of the study of the Atharva-veda, except under the circumstan 
referred to in the interdict. Or, as in the case of the Vacah Stoma sacrifice 
in which the te, yajus and siman Mantras are enjoined for recitation but 0° 
those of the Atharva-veda, the said passages may be taken to prohibit th 


employment of the Mantras of the ‘Atharva-veda in the acts enjoined in “ 
other three Vedas, 


Against the above arguments adduced by Medhatithi the followin 
points may be put forward for Serious consideration : 


y Besides the ancient authorities like the Aitareya-brahmana, Sanikhi 
yana-brahmana, Jaiminiya-upanisad-brahmana, Sadvimsa-brahmamt 


Satyasadha-srauta-sitra, Apastamba-yajiia-paribhasa-sitra, ee. we 
speak only of the first three Vedas, + 


=-.this 
; here must have been, as Medhatitht 
statements indicate, a considerable a: 


population which was reluctant to rec 


nd important section of the lear! | 
ognise the Atharva asa Veda and look 
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upon the followers of the Atharvana as heretics outside the pale of the Vedic 
triad (naiva kecid atharvanam vedam manyante,.... ... eats te4 trayi- 
bahyan atharvanikén pasandinah pratijanate); otherwise Medhatithi would 
not feel the necessity of taking so much care to argue in favour of the sacred 
and authoritative character of the Atharva-veda. 


(ii) All Srutis (or Vedas) are not of the same importance and authority, 
and this is evidenced not only by Manu (3-1) who prescribes the practice 
of the vow of Vedic studentship for thirty-six years (and not for forty-eight 
years, like Apastamba, Baudhayana, and others) but also by Medhatithi 
himself who says that whether a certain Veda is called ‘Veda’ or not is of 
no import, because the name ‘Veda’ is sometimes found to be applied to 
Itihasa and Ayurveda also, when, for instance, it is said that ‘Itihisa and 
Purana are the fifth Veda’, yet these are not regarded as authorities on 
Dharma °°, 


(vit) The Atharva-veda may be independent of human agency and free 
from mistakes, but having very little to do with the Vedic sacrifices or any 
parts thereof and dealing mainly with magic charms and practices (often 
dangerously malevolent) and popular rites, customs and ceremonies, most 
of which are aimed at worldly objects of life, this work can hardly be said 
to be a source of that kind of Dharma which is defined by Jaimini to be that 
indicated by the Veda as conducive to the highest good*”, 


(iv-v) In spite of the presence here and there of some general instructions 
about the Vedic sacrifices in the Atharva-veda, this work, as Medhatithi him- 
self admits and Sayana, Kullika-bhatta, Mitramisra, Madhusidana Sarasvati 
and others say, deals extensively with malevolent magic rites, etc. (abhicaradi, 
which are deprecated and prohibited) and is useless as regards the perform- 
ance of Jyotigtoma and other Vedic sacrifices or of any subsidiaries thereof, 
which are managed completely with the first three Vedas (trayi). 


(vi) Tf the statements made in such passages as “vedair aSanyas tribhir 
eti siryah’’, etc. are overlooked as being merely declamatory (arthavadah), 
we may as well attach little importance to the statements made in other de- 
clamatory passages also. But on the question of the reliability and authority 
of the Arthavada texts the finally established view of the Mimimsakas is that 
these texts are as Vedic and authoritative as the Injunctive texts (vidhi). 


Nor should the above-mentioned passages be taken to refer to the 
three types of Mantras—re, yajus and saman, because Sabara, Kumarila, 
Sayana and others®® have stated definitely that in these passages it is the 


_— ye 
1 o handogya-upanigad vii. 1.2, 2.1, and 7.1—itihasa-purénam paficamam vedainim 
am, 

“na ca veda-Sabda-vacyata ’gnihotradi-vakyanam api dharma-pramanye kéranam /itihasa- 
vedayor api veda-vyavahara-darganat ‘itihasa-puranam paficamam vedinam vedam’ iti. 
by = Dae 
_, irva-mimamsd-stitra i. 1.2-codana-laksano ’rtho dharmah. 

"See Sabara-bhiaéya and Kumiarila’s Vantra-varitika on Péirva-mimamsa-siitra iii. 3.1-5; 
fap S commentary on T'aittiriya-bréhmana i. 2.1.26 and iii, 12.9.1, and Aitareya- 
mana 25.7-8 (5.32-33); and so on. 

















































































































































































[Vol 
three Vedic Samhitas (viz., Rg-veda, Yajurveda and Sdma-veda, and, 
the three kinds of Mantras) which have been meant by the words “nil 
vedaih’, ‘trayivida’, ‘traivedikam’, ete. In his commentary on Manuy 
3-1 Medhatithi himself has used the words ‘trayi’ and ‘traividya’ top 
the ‘three Vedas’, 
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(vit) If, as Medhatithi (on Manu-smrti 2-6) 


and Kullika-bhatta| 
Manu-smrti 3 -1)39 say, 


the Atharva-veda be the same as, or a part of, 
Rg-veda, it is difficult to understand why it is not used by the Hotr p 
even partially, why its followers are not called Bahvreas, why the Gopal 
brahmana does not name Agni as the source of its origin or say that they 
‘bhih’ originated from this Veda, and why the 
down the propriety of the sacrificial priests’ dining at the place of the sw 
ficer after he has purchased Soma plants for the Soma-sacrifice (krita-rajal 
bhojyannatva-vacana) is treated by the Mimamsakas as an ordinary Si 
and taken to be weaker than the other Vedic declaration which permits 
priests’ dining at the sacrificer’s place only when he has completed the sacri 
of the animal to Agni-and-Soma (Agnisomiya-samstha).” 


Atharva-veda text lay 


(vitt) The prohibition of an action cannot prove its prevalence, unl 
it is definitely known to be circumstantial. Again, if the prohibitory passa 
have been aimed at prohibiting the employment of the Mantras of the Athan 
veda in the acts enjoined in the other Vedas, then we must admit that t 
Atharva-veda cannot claim to be a source of that kind of Dharma which 
contained in the other three and that its position is considerably lower th 
that of the latter, 
From what has been said above it is evident that we cannot accept Med 
tithi’s arguments in favour of the Atharva-veda as wholly reliable. Even if! 
arguments were fully convincing and his view about Manu’s attitude towal 
the Atharva-veda were correct, it would hardly improve his position, for he y 
great difficulty in explaining Manu’s mention of thirty-six years as ‘ 
maximum period of Vedic studentship. The relevant verse of the Manu-sm 
in which this mention has been made, runs as follows : 


Sattrimgad- 


abdikam caryam gurau traivedikam vratam/ 
tad- 


ardhikam padikam va grahanantikam eva va// 
(Manu-smrti 3-1). 


“Duties relating to the three Vedas should be observed under the pree 


tor for thirty-six years, or for half that period, or for a quarter, or precis 
till they have been got up’’, 


tta’s commentary sce foot-note 23 above 


40 5 zi 
‘See Sabara-bhasya (Poona ed., I, pp. 169, 180-181 and 189) on Pt 


eee and Tantra-varit; 
mimamsa-sitra i, 3.3. a-varttika 


See also Apastamba-dharm, -siitra i 
gntsomtyancamerne ae ne a-sutra i. 6. 18.23-94— 


' diksito ’krita-rijakah (i.e., abhojyaa™! 
& (ie., bhoktavyam), 
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As ancient authorities prescribe twelve years as the period of student- 
ship for each Veda and as Manu speaks of thirty-six years as the maximum 
period for the “Traivedika Vrata’, Medhatithi is compelled to take the word 
‘traivedikam’ to mean the three Vedas (and not the three types of Vedic 
Mantras) and to comment on the said verse as follows: 


“The present verse not specifying the period for the learning of each 
Veda, we derive the knowledge of the specific period from other Smrti-texts, 
which lay down that the studentship relating to each Veda is to extend over 
twelve years. 


(The next question that arises is) “which, again, are the three Vedas 
meant here?’ 


They are the Rg-veda, the Yajur-veda and the Sdma-veda. 
“Then, is the Atharvana not a Veda at all?”? 


Who says so? All that is meant by the present context is a certain sanctifica- 
tion; and when the sanctification in question is found to be one that can be accom- 
plished by taking the words of the present verse in their literal sense, the injunc- 
tion in question has its performance secured by being extended up to the com- 
prehension of meaning; and this for the simple reason that the said comprehen- 
sion is of use in all performances. As for the Atharvana (Veda), it deals for the 
most part with magical spells, and hence neither the J yotistoma and other such 
acts nor any details pertaining to these are prescribed in it; in fact, all the duties 
relative to the Hotr, the Adhvaryu and the Udgatr are completely laid down 
in the three Vedas; the duties of the Brahman-priest also are laid down in the 
three Vedas. Then, again, the term ‘three’ denotes a special number, and when- 
ever a particular numeral is used, it is always with reference to a particular charac- 
ter (in which the things included under that number are found to agree). So 
that, in the case in question, those alone can be taken as included under the num- 
ber ‘three’ which are found to possess the common character of containing in- 
junctions regarding what ought to be done. And the Atharvana does not fall 
within this category; as it does not contain any injunctions of such primary acts 
as the Jyotistoma and the rest, nor of any of their subsidiaries. As regards the 

yena and other malevolent sacrifices, these also are performed by the same 
priests (as in the Jyotistoma, etc.) and their procedure also is the same, with a 
few additional details; but even those peculiar details are such as have been pres- 
ctibed in the three Vedas. Thus, then, since the Atharvana is not found, in the 
performance of any act, to be grouped either with the Rk and the Yajus, 
iticaree aivdayana-grhya-sitra (Anandasrama ed.) i, 22.3 (dvadaga varsini veda-brah- 
Z 3; Paraskara-grhya-stitra (Nirnaya Sagara Press ed.) ii. 5.14 (dvadaga dvadasa 


caren eti-vedamn)s Gautama-dharma-sitra 2.51-52 (dvadaga varsany eka-vede brahmacaryam 
2 |Iprati-dvadaga va sarvesu//); Baudhayana-dharma-siitra i. 2.2 (caturvimsatim 

a8a va prati-vedam); and so on. 
ise 95 Péraskara-grhya-sitra ii. 5.13 (astdcatvariméad weet ee ee 
a audhayana-dharma-siitra i. 2.1; Apastamba-dharma-siitra i. 1.2 12-15; and so 
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or with the Rk and the Saman, j 
‘Three Vedas’: and this is the 
present context. But, since it 
there is nothing 


6 Cannot be included under the appellation of 
reason why it has not bes 


en mentioned in the 
is included under the term ‘svadhyiya’ (‘veda’), | 


incongruous in its being included under the 


wider injunction of 
‘Vedic study’ ,42 


Kullika-bhatta also says: 


“The three Vedas are those named Rk, 
these (three) is (called) the 
(Vedas) in the form of rule 


duties has to be observed 


Yajuh and Sama. A group of | 
‘triple Veda’ (trivedi). A vow relating to these | 


S enunciated jn one’s own manual of domestic | 


irty-six years’ means 
thirty J 


Cts PRON GO Ra sie Bide he at ea, the observance | 
of the 


vow for twelve years for ( 


the study of) each Vedic school 


-++-In spite of its being a part of the Rg-veda 
the Atharva-veda has been declared as the fourth Veda in the Chandogya- 


“panisad thus ‘The Rg-veda, the Yajur-veda, the Stima-veda, and the 
Atharvan, the fourth’? and pointed out Separately in such passages as “The 
Supplementary Sciences and the four Vedas’ of the Visnu-purana, ete. 
Although this Veda has thus the status of the fourth Veda, there is no 
mention of it (in the said verse of the Man u-smrti), because, being intended 
mostly for (the performance of) malevolent rites (abhicara), etc., it has no use 
in the science of sacrifice, as, from (the statement of) the Sruti ‘The Hotr’s 
Office js performed with the Rg-veda alone, the Adhvaryu’s with the 
Yajur-veda, the Udgatr’s with the Sadma-veda, and the Brahman’s with 
Whatever is wel] said (siktam)43 jn the threefold knowledge’, we learn that 
the sacrifices are to be performed with the triple Veda. However, this 
injunction of Manu relating to the observance of the vow for (the study of) 


“asrute vibha 
abdani’’ iti/ 
“ke punar atra trayo veda abhipretah 2” 
Tg-vedo yajurvedah sima-vedg iti/ 
“atha kim natharvano 
nisthataya, be? ion ae at cOM PSHE ibaa fhtnopeyogtt 


b vic : Sakala-k manusthanopayogiti/ 
atharvanas Abhicarady-upadesa-bahulah /tasmanna, iyotistomadi-karmen vidhiyante /napi 
tesam kimcid angam /trayyaiva, hautr-adhvary; a 


veda iti?”? 


gus = : av-audgatradi. la-tadanga.- arisamaptih / 
pradhan-otpatti-vidhayas ca trayyam eva ivotistomadinam cant orate eee trayyam 
ova vidyate /trisabdas ca > yor ®-vacanah/na ca sar va-sabdah kameid dhartaam Sham 
qabeksya pravartante/ato yesam eveha kary. “opadesa-parata ta eva tri-Sabden-abhigaditum 
Sakyante/na catharvanasya ‘at kéry-Snupravesah na tatra pri &na-vidhayo jyotistoma- 
rae: Pyakevidhayah /Syen-adisy Britcar ajfesu ta ©vartvijah Saivanyapitikartavyata/ 
viteso “pi yah so’pi trayyam mn oPadistah /ate ;8-yajurbhyam Tk-samabhyam caikatra karmani 
Samaves-abhavat trivedi-vyapades-anup r 


apatter natharvanas eha, adhyaya- 
sabda-vacyatvat tvadhyayana-vidhes tad-visaya i ne redhy 


tvam aviruddh arn 
Manu-smrti (with Medhétithi-bhagya), 

gia s l lin o™Mentary ag ublished in V. N. 
Mandlik’s edition of the Manava-dharma-sastra and in the y aathon eines 
of the Manu-samhita. But in the corresponding Passages of the Aitareya-brabmnne eileen 
niya-upanisad-brahmana, etc. the word is siven as ‘Sukram’, 


7 . . . J > ‘ 
for thirty-six years in the teacher’s house. For | 


4 


ee 
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the three Vedas does not} -ohibit the o it te 

(the study of) the Atharva- la’’.*4 

Although both Medhatithi a 1 Kullik » expl \ 
Manu’s silence about the Atha understand why M 3 
not make any provision for the study of : Veda if it were recognised by him 
as a respected source of Dharma. We learn from the Mimamsakas that the know- 
ledge of Dharma is based on Vedie stu ly; and Manu himself tells us on more 


occasions than one that the Sruti (or Veda) is the final source of, and the highest 


authority on, Dharma. It is further to be noted here that whenever Manu has 


to mention, or refer to, the Vedas in some connection or other in his work, he 
For instance, in Manu-smrti 1 -23 


speaks of or names only the first three Vedas. 
the forms of the Rk, 


‘the three eternal Vedas (trayam brahma sanftanam) in 
Yajuh and Sama’ are said to ‘have been extracted respectively from Agni, Vayu 
and Ravi (Aditya) for the accomplishment of sacri ices’ (yajfia-siddhyartham); 
Manu-smrti 2:76 says that Prajapati extracted the letter ‘a’, ‘u’ and ‘m’ and 
the words ‘bhih’, ‘bhuvah’ and ‘svah’ from the ‘three Vedas’ (veda-trayat); 
aeeonding to Manu-smrti 2-77, it was from the three Vedas (Rk, Yajuh and 
Sama) that Prajapati extracted the three feet (pada) of the Savitri ‘tat savitur- 
varenyam, etc.’; in Manu-smrti 2-230 the mother, the father and the Acarya 
are said to be (as beneficial as) ‘the three Vedas’ (trayo vedah); Manu-smrti 4-123 
names the Sdma, the Rk and the Y ajuk and prohibits the study of the latter two 
while the sound of the former is heard; in Manu-smrti 4.124 the ‘Rg-veda’ 
is said to belong to the gods, the ‘ Yajur-veda’ to men, and the ‘Sdama-veda’ to 
the Pitrs; in Manu-smrti 12-94 the ‘eternal Veda’ (i.e., the triple Veda) is said to 
be the eye of the Pitrs, gods and men; Manu-smrti 11-262 praises the recitation 
of‘the Rk-samhita or (of the Samhita) of the Yajuses or (of that) of the Samans’ 
as yielding immunity from all kinds of sins; according to Manu-smrti 12.111 
an assembly (parisat) of at least ten members, which is competent to decide 
doubtful points of Law, is to include ‘a person learned in the three Vedas’ (trai- 


vidyah)**; and Manu-smrti 12.112 says that an assembly of at least three members 
18 to consist of ‘three persons knowing respectively the Rg-veda, the Yajus and 
as’ (tri-veda) or ‘the triple 


the Sdéma-veda.’4”? For mention of ‘the three Ved 


ee = 

“trayo veda r j Ama FA a amaharas trivedi, tad-visayam vratam sva- 

-yajuh-samakhyas tesam & r i 

gthyokta-niyama-semiaha-rapam Yaat-triméad-varsarp  yavey guru-kule caritavyam/sat- 
trimSad-abdikam _ iti- EOE TNO es prati-veda-sakham dvadaga-varsani vraté- 
caranam/........,..:0.60e Sone _ 
Sth See iyi re-vedam yajurvedam sama-vedam atharvanarp caturtham 
iti Cae TE a erthaevedatvens kirtandt ‘angini vedas catvarah’ iti vispu-pura- 
Nadi-vakyesu A prthan-nirdesae caturtha-vedatve’pi prayenabhiciradyarthatvad yajfia- 


vidyaya = ne ha hi— ‘rg-vedenaiva hautram kurvan yajurvedenadhvar- 
dyayam anupayogie cénindosals/ ht a yayai saktam tena brahmatvam’ iti 


yavam sa 7 a ad eva trayyai vid, a a br it 
rates. ites t. -vedion sa apajneniat jfiayate/ayam ca manavas traivedika-vrata-carya- 
vidhir ee hy  rata-caryam nisedhayati/ (Kulliika-bhatta’s commentary on Manu- 


smrti 3.1). 
sutras i. 1. 1, and Sabara, Kumarila and others comments thereon. 


“CE. Paroa-emaeai in th tter of constituting an ass mbly (parisat) fe 

4647+, ig to be noted that even. in the matter c : embly (parisat) for 
dealing with the difficult po ts of Law, Manu does not take the Atharva-veda into considera- 
10n. 
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t 


and 11.263-5, Accordin) 
an Adhvaryu and a Chandog: 


Veda’ (tray) see also Manu-smrti 2.118, 4.125, 
to Manu-smrti 3.145. a Bahvrea, a 
carefully in a Sraddha 
Atharva-veda). On the 
Atharva-veda only once 


& Should be fell 


being no mention of one studying th 
other hand, as has already been 


by way of allowing 


ceremony (there 


said, Manu mentions the 
a Brahmin to take recourse to th! 
the Atharva-veda for striking his ene 
places Manu himself stamps out the 


malevolent practices of mies; but in otha 
performance of malevolent rites and the 


practice of sorcery as Upap&takas and as crimes punishable by Law. 


ee 


On the other hand, Gautama, Sahkha-Likhita, Yama, Baudhiayana, Vasistha and otha 
are of opinion that in an assembly of at least ten members there should be four persons leam¢! 
respectively in the four Vedas. See Gautama-dharma-siitra 28.47—catvaraés caturnia) 
paragi vedindm, prig uttamét traya Aé4raminah, prthag-dharmavidas trayah, etan dasavarit 
parisad ity dcaksate //Sankha-Likhita-rg-yajuh-simam atharva- (°simitharva-?) veda-sal! 
angavit uficha-vrttir naisthiko brahmacari paficdgnir iti daSdvara parisat (quoted in Laksnl 
dhara’s Krtya-kalpataru, I, p. 37). 


Yama—chandogo bahvrco’dhvaryur atharva dharma-pithakah / 
tathaivaéraminah purve parsad esi daSavara // 

quoted in Krtya-kal pataru, I, p. 36). 
quoted rty pe i 
daSivara parisat//athipy 


| 
t 

P 7 ol 

Baudhayana-dharma-sitra i. 1. 7-8—tad-abhar 


udéharanti—caturvaidyam (v.l.  caéturvedyam) vikalpi a 
angavid dharma-pithakah / \ 


aéramasthis trayo vi 


prah parsad esi daSavara // 
Vasistha-smrti 3. 23. 


cAturvidyam vikal 
isramasthis trayo 


pi ca angavid dharma-pithakah / 
mukhyah parisat sydd dasavarah // ee, 
(this verse has been quoted in Krtya-kalpataru, I, p. 36, with the readings ‘cdturvidyal) 
and ‘parsad esa dasa°’). " 
Pardsara-smrti 8. 35— 


h 
eaturvedyo ’vikalpt ca angavid dharma-pathakah / i 
trayas caSramino mukhyah parsad esa dagavara // \ 


(v.l. ‘vikalp?’, ‘prapaficésramino’, and ‘parisat syur daSavarah’ in some editions). Angiras” 
caturvidyo vitarkI ca angavid dharma-pathakah / f 
trayas caSramino vrddhah parsad esa dagavara // i 
quoted by Apararka in his commentary on the Yajiavalkya-smrti, Anandaérama Press ed) 
p. 22). 
And so on. 


In commenting on the Baudhayana-dharma-siitra Govindasvamin explains the woll 
‘citurvaidyam’ thus: ‘catasra eva vidyas caturvaidyam tena tadvido laksyante’. Angird 
also expalins the word ‘caturvidya’ (occurring in his verse quoted above) thus: ‘cAturndm afl 
varnanam (vedénim?) paraga ye dvijottamah /yathakramam vinopangais caturvidyam ii) 
emrtam// (quoted in Apararka’s commentary, p. 22, and ale in’ Letemidhace’s Kriye) 
kalpataru, I, p.40, with the reading ‘yatha vede vinapyanigaih’ for ‘yathakramam Vinopsigatll 
It is to be noted that in this verse the word ‘céturvidya’ has been given in its neuter form. fp 

It should be mentioned here that the reading ‘traividyah’, which occurs in M anu-smrti 1d) 
111 and means ‘a person learned in the three Vedas’, has been accepted by such autho} 
rities as Medhatithi, Apararka (commentary, p. 22), Govindaraja, Kulltka-bhatta and other 
But, as this reading makes the number of the members of the Parisad only eight and not ten) 
we are inclined to think that the original reading was either ‘traividyah’ or ‘traividyam’ (likt 
the reading, “caturvaldyen ae , cdturvedyam’ of Baudhayana-dharma-siira i. 1.8 oF 
caturvidyam’ of Vasistha and Angiras quoted above). 7 

8See Manu-smrtt 11.63 and 9.290, 5 

In explaining these verses Medhatithi says: : 

“abhicaro vaidikena sapadin& _mantra-prayogena, Syenadiyagena va Satru-maranat) 
mulakarma vaésikaranam mantradikriyayaiva /‘ (Medhatithi on 4 anu-smrti 11.63); ant 

“adrsten-opayena mantradi-éaktya -maranam abhicirah /tatra, pravrttandm amr 
‘bhicdrantye dando yam/anabhivarantyabhicaresa _naitavata mucyate tatra/manusy# 
marana-dandah sa vijfieyah/ ; g : h 

-grahanam laukika-vaidikayor avisesena, andartham /vaidikah Syenadayah laukikal 
p&da-paméu-grahatia-sfiot-bhedan-Sdayah/mitaieaae vasikaranadi/. . ys yah / : 
(Medhatithi on Manu-smrti 9. 290), 
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From all these stat 
deration of the wide-spr‘ 
the Hindu society in hi 
authority of this Veda, 
that of the other three bu 
as anything else. His ] 


considering the disput I ‘ om 
the course of study of a \ my ‘ 
to the Atharva-veda as ( » of that } i of D ma W o be | WW 
from the other three Vedas. [t proba le that being taunch follower 0! the 
Vedic way of life he distinguished between two Kinds 0! Dharma—Parama {¢ xcel- 
e of the Avara 


lent) and Avara (inferior), and took the Atharva-veda to a nee 
the other thret Vedas. 


Dharma, the Parama Dharma having its root in th 


The above discussion about the attitude of different authoriti towards the 


Vedas will show that all of these works did not enjoy t 


of Dharma and that it was under certain conditions 


he same position as sources 


that the Atharva-ve da 


came to be accepted as such by scholars. 









































































































































THE AMARU-SATAKA 
WITH 

THE COMMENTARY OF 

RUDRAMADEVA-KUMARA 


INTRODUCTION 


Tats is an edition of the Amaru-sataka with the unpublished commentary of 
Budramadeva-kumara. The text is in accordance with the commentary. Nothing 
ig known of the date and provenance of this commentary, and no information is 
available of the author. As the date of one of the very few existing and available 
MSS utilised for this edition is 1440-41 A. D.1, we can take this provisionally as 
the lower terminus of the date of the commentary, which must have been composed 
earlier than the 15th century. 


Only six MSS of this commentary are, so far, known to exist, four of which 
belong to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute?, one to the British Museum, 
and one to the Museo Indiano in Florence!. Through the unfailing courtesy of my 
friend Dr. P. K. Gode and my Professor Dr. L. D. Barnett I had a loan 
respectively of the four BORI MSS and a rotograph copy of the British Museum 
MS ; but the Florentine MS (also in Devanagari) was not available to me. 


All the MSS, mentioned above are written in Devanagari with the exception of 
that of the British Museum which is in Nevari characters. As the text commented 
upon, in spite of discrepancies, is more allied to that of Ravicandra, it can be tent- 
atively affiliated to the Eastern recension of Amaru’s text. But since there are 
also points in which it agrees with the Western recension represented by Arjuna- 
varma-deva (first half of the 13th century), it is quite possible that the present 
commentary of Rudramadeva belonged to an area adjacent to those of the Deva- 
nagari and Bengali; and Nepal (or Mithila) would be a likely place. This might be 
one reason why Simon would regard it as representing a ‘mixed’ recension. As 
this question is dealt with in detail in my monograph on the Text of the Amaru- 
Sataka, in the previous issue of this Bulletin, it is not necessary to advert to it again. 


The commentary of Rudramadeva does not contain any citation or reference to 
any other work or works which might have enabled us to fix its relative chronology. 





1This is the BORI MS, No. 456 of 1891-95 (see below), which bears the double dates 
Samvat 1498 and Saka 1362. Since the dates assigned by the two eras do not exactly 
correspond and since the appearance and characters of the MS do not appear to be so 
old, it seems probable that the likely date, roughly ca. 1440-41 A.D., belonged to the 
original exemplar from which it was copied. The BORI MS No. 457 of 1891-95 is more 


definitely dated Samvat 1579 (=ca 1523 A.D.). 


*P. K. Gode, Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. xii,. pt. 1, Poona 1940, pp. 28-33. One other 
fragmentary MS, which is not counted here, is also listed. 


5C. Bendall, Catalogue, London 1902, p. 100, No. Or 3566. 
‘Aufrecht, Florentine Manuscripts, Leipzig 1892, p. 27, No. 75. 
‘Das Amarit-gataka in seinem Recensionen dergestellt, Kiel 1893, p.122,7. 
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It is what is known as Kathambhiti tika. It consists of brief paraphrase or loss) 
and as such its intrinsic merit does not enter into comparison with those of thy 
already published and more extensive commentaries of Arjunavarman, Ravicandy 
and Vemabhipala. But it is the only unpublished commentary of an early data, 
which is of some importance from the point of view of textual criticism and} 
well worth rescuing from oblivion. It is chiefly for this reason that we venture t 
publish a critical edition of this commentary from available material. 








It should be noted that, apart from inevitable differences of reading the us) 2 
do not agree with regard to the total number of stanzas included. The Britil 
Museum MS gives the number as-just 100, but the BORI MSS vary in includiy I 
from 116 to 114 stanzas*. The British Museum MSS, however, is singular ii 
including within the number 100, some stanzas of which no accompanyily ] 
commentary is found. On comparison this Nevari MS is found to be less reliable tha 
the BORI Devanagari MSS, especially our D1. 
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*For a comparative table of st; i ili 
to. The differences of reading baagrery m three MSS utilised here see my monograph refer) 


E : t 
expected in individual MSS of the sony of much serious importance, but are such as may 


in detail their mutual relation or grouping. Hence it would not be ver, y useful to dise 
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The Critical Apparatus 


The MSS utilised for this edition are the following :— 
Nevari 
11=London, British Museum, No. Or 3566 (256A). 
Devanagari 
1=Poona, Bombay Government Collection, deposited at the eeon irkar Oriental 
Reseatch Institute, No. 457 of 1891-95. (Dated ca 1523 A.D.). 
2—Poona, Bombay Government Collection as above, No. 366 of 1887-91. (Dated 
ca 1587 A.D.). 
'3=Poona, Bombay Government Collection as above, No. 456 of 1891-95. (Dated 
ca 1440-41 A.D. 2). 


4—Poona, Bombay Government Collection as above, No. 270 of 1884-86. (Dated 
ca 1609 A.D.). 


Detailed Account of the Manuscripts 
Nil 

As a loan of the original MS was not possible, a rotograph copy was obtained 
hrough the kindness of Dr. L. D. Barnett of the British Museum. The original is 
escribed by Bendall as ‘ Palm leaf ; fol. 28 ; 6 or 7 lines ; 124 in. by 2 in. ; straight 
ipped Nepalese writing, well and regularly written, 15th to 16th century’. The 
. of folios, actually containing the text, as clear from my rotograph copy, is 27 
nding at 27b), the 28th folio being blank, and containing only the stamp of the 
useum and the hand-written date of acquisition given as May 1896, as well as the 
ardly accurate information “ 28 folios’. Perhaps Bendall dates the copying of 
he MS too early ; 17th-18th century would be a nearer approximation. 


The MS is fairly correct and neatly written. But it contains numerous lacunae, 
Specially towards the end, either because the scribe failed to read the 


vords or letters of his exemplar or because he was copying from a defective 
There are occasional 


ower Margins ; 


relevant 
exemplar. 
variants or glosses on individual words noted on the upper or 
but these are generally ignored in our critical notes. Some 


folios 
ave sit written on the left margin. A hole is left inthe middle of the folios 
or the string to pass. The writing on some folios is slightly faded. The copy 
las the usual characteri 


stics of Nevari MSS with regard to doubling of consonants 
vith repha, peculiar nasal samdhis, ete. 

The folios, as roto, 
Margin. The stanz 
lumbering 


graphed, appear disarranged in spite of the numbering on the 
a8 are numbered inthe MS up to st. 51; 
of the remaining stanzas. 

From st. 68 to st. 80 it gives the verses, 
the verse in each case with a brief pr 
differences of Teading, are the onl 
the Devanagari MSS as a group, 


space is left for 
The total number given in the end is 100. 
but omits the commentary, only int 
efatory remark. These, barring 
y striking characteristics which mark 

but they may be individual peculiarities, 


roducing 
inevitable 


it out from 


—_ ee 
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D1 


Paper MS ; Size 114” x 4%"; folios 1-9; a part of 9a and the whole of qj 
blank ; Devanagari characters with prstha-matra ; 11 lines to a page (text) and ry 
lines to a page (comm.). Complete. Dated Samvat 1579 (=ca 1523 A.D.). Tr 101 
scribe’s name is given as Muni Punyavijaya. Appearance old ; somewhat damage} 
or frayed at the edges with occasional loss of letters or words. , 


1668 


The writing is neat and bold in the text and somewhat smaller in the commen . 
tary—the text being placed in the middle and the commentary all round on th 4 
margins. The borders of the text are ruled in two double black lines. Squav : 
blanks are left in the centre of the folios and in the right and left margin) 
presumably for the strings to pass. Fairly correctly written. There is occasion * 
doubling of consonants with repha. The stanzas are numbered, the total numbe te 
being 116; the numbering is marked by red pigment. Bn 
| at 
sal 

Paper MS; size 102” x 43” ; folios 1-10, part of the last fol. (fol. 10b) left blank 
Devanagari characters with occasional prstha-matra ; lines 17 to 19 to a pag} 
the last page containing 6 lines. Complete. Dated Samvat 1643 (=ca 1587 A.D} 
The scribe’s name is given as Muni Saubhagyaéekhara. 


The text and the commentary are given runningly and consecutively. 
writing is neat and bold, but often incorrect. There are very few corrections on tl 
margins. The borders of the text and running commentary are ruled in tril 
red lines. Square blanks are left in the centre of the folios. The right-hand corn¢ 
of the margin are slightly torn. The stanzas are numbered in red ink up to no. 4 

(fol. 4b), but space in left blank thereafter for putting in the numbers. There! 
occasional doubling of consonants with repha. 






D2 


Ty 


D3 






21 line 


Paper MS ; Size 10}” 4%”; folios 7 (fol. 1 missing); closely written 
frequetl 


to a page, the last page containing 8 lines; Devanagari characters with 
prstha-matras. Incomplete. The dating is 1498 in Samvat and 1362 in Saks! 
roughly it would correspond to ca 1440-41 A.D. (See above). From the appearant 
and the script of the MS it does not seem to be as oldas D1. It is possible that the 
date is that of the original exemplar from which it was copied. The text, howevell 
has many exclusive agreements with D1. 


It is not a very correct MS; but the writing, though small, is clear, neat and 
compact. There are occasional ya-éruti, g for @, a for 2, doubling of consonall 
with repha, confusion of sibilants, and wrong ‘epallings like qsH (for afer}: 
Square blanks are left in the middle ; the edges are slightly worn out or damag 
by damp. Red pigment is used to mark the number of stanzas and end 4 
commentary on each stanza. The borders are ruled in black lines. To 
stanzas numbered 114. 
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D4 
aper MS ; Size 113” x 4}" ; folios <5 (fol. 1 missing); Devanagari characters ; 
nes to a page, the las e containing 3 lines. Incomplete. Dated Samvat 


(=ca. 1609 A. D.) 
incorrect ; white pigment being 
halk for erasure. Occasional corrections 

in paler ink, perhaps by a different hand. But 
‘ll abounds in errors of spelling, iropping of letters or words, repetition of words 
phrases, confusion of the sibilants Litting of Visarga or vowel-signs, etc. 


slear and uniform, but very 





the writing is lar 
etimes used for corre 
sar on the margins, 801 





ctlions < 1 white 


1 regularly employs ¥ for @; 


sometimes doubles consonants with 1é] ha, and 

netimes the vowel e for the i-vowel y (eg. farava), * for r (e.g. 128 for 

3), The mistakes art often of the same type as those in D3, with which it 
But i metimes agree also with Nl exclusively. The 





stly agrees in read 
nzas are not numbered. It paratively recent MS and is not useful at 


except as corroborating D3 or N}. 








fe E& ie Ie fe is st ae 




































































adam: werent aarawrad TAT TS CAG 5 
afacorerqera faa: | oA: 


) 


ATATGRTATET It 8 
frat Beda: er RISA SATA STA SETHI 
TSA fact Afra: TAT | 
aarnsaqareayeqatare: aA ATA: 10 
anitaratrars: a zag gfet aA 7 TU: UR 


cintetaer dat qafaatrrst a gers sfet TH ag farrragi 4 
afagderrifaderaeet: aq fait eet | TT god aoTaTUT TT 
at TIS Teafreretfst: | TAT Say TEL STATE farce: | 
n aUnAiahra: aetna Afardt at qv: 1 aaT ATT TT aeraagqa: cated: 1 15 
rae: ARTA: | ETERS: STATA | TAT afraatat- 
va: anit gafafnatetagerraa: wy fea | Ta TereHTOT FEATHTS 1: 
reat) wat Rat oafacert 1 oat Tefeaferatsty TATA AA HASTA 
feed aastaa 1 aa arf yeaTaTAT Ut R 





D2 begins sthrtara va:; Ni aff fafa: stretara am. 

A part of the text and commentary is lost at the commencement on one 
nissing folio respectively in (i) D3, which begins the text abruptly with 
pratt af (St. 15) and the comm. with arrerat Aras (on St. 14) and (ii) 
D4, which begins the text in the same way with aarerraataal (St. 3) and 
omm. with SIePanaees: Hata (on St. 2). 

St. 1—(a) D1 marg. cites (gloss): THIF veuidat Gent ofeatfaart ; D2 


= i) 


. fora description of aearqa, se¢ Bharata, Natyasdastra ix. 60f. 


L. 6. Dl. 3 qreareramt. L. 7. Nl areqardt. 

L. 12. Dl om, dart. L. 12. Nl arrag (for faaterag). 

L. 13. Nl dfirea: (for aq farea:). 

L. 14. Nl ov: (for wT). 

L. 16. D4 begins (fol. 2a) with TAT@SdTtae:. D1 om. #fead. 
L. 17. N1 om. wi. Ni Tea. . 
L. 18. D4 wary (for wr). D4 warerqaatty:. 

L. 19. Nl aeogearaqad; D1 om. 


a 



























































































































































TANG TAY | 


fe g4q—tqeq= 
wwf fra aaq | 
Tt: wearer ste: 
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Term fasfoat faysrecpued THVST 
fefarqefatae aqat: Serer: chet) 
Tat Tata set creas 

eat ag free fe eftecerrarfefrdad: 11 3 


Creat: Tea tered farted 0 


UG ot Ufg + ara: | 


——_____ 


St. 3—(d) NY 


L. 5. N1 D2 ins. 


L. 6. N1 Wart (for WATE) . 
L. 7. D2. 4 om, oa. 


L. 8. D4 seaweed. pi frovefigg, 


L. 9. N1 om. from 


D2 @ad: (for a:) 
L. 10. D4 
L. 16. D2 


» 


alte 


afet aq art ad ava fam 


PQS 


wet faafeat fefaqfarmrearast afk 
fa fafieey—aqacgued fasteatiracry | aa TTTT 


eH: fefaceria aefaias wifSsafroay | Ga: eM 


a 


fe Ta WF 


: Gar faster aad | wat 
rare aye: | aT! 
eeaeaantondt we afghan ¥ 


TH Kaa aeqafes fats fefiaer fx 
Gt Uist ate agat Geer Afeorhe | 


Pftonsgrt sf feat aereranieaht i x 


bape ly eens 9 | om. areufid:, 


L. 18. NL D2. 4 ing, 


THearR (for wae wahg:). 


fraecied: 


wart. NI De. 4 a az. 


D2 


sitar fa aaq before udfay. D4 om. arat. 
D1 damaged for q>—at. 





sifaarafros 5 D3. ! 


TANTEI to Tat. D2. 3 ins. aa: before aheee | 
Srelretenfeahet. D4 aaa 


(for aq). NI D2 factet 


\ 
, 
' 


| 
before afiqgatg-. D1 <aaifaactea:. Ve 
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2 aratie afatt a qoit ali fa <fefe fe grat—fataca fafera | fa. 
AAA SSATTON | IAS _ TITS | qed AEA GAT - SAT Ofeeafa 
meet aa garafad: gear arisfaaraat 7a af fracat ae S gained wfaeafa | 
aaa dara fea fafaort aura Ta Uk 





adisat, qaeada waar Fa fat ofa 
daca fro wea gaarrer aa fairay | 
aeqeae UT aga at aTIaS: FE 

= fafeda fanaawrorent arate fag Mt 6 





a aan ard: eaetaatirera: sora: Stat ae AT aut agar 
mfsat | aa faftraareaarem: faired ad way TT AE AAT: ara: seretaat: 10 
gat wad arf, & fda aan adt tag Vet FUG! way —laqaee- 
qed AM TMT UW & 


foqarea aft afgeata: movaiaat 
facia: aea: aaanfadtegttae: | 
qfeatt aa efactfed qeqCh- 
eqqiaent Ai fara slot ATTATT Ul © 


15 


= 

L. 1. Dl. 3 wy (for Hq), and om. Hla. 

L. 2. D2 om. ard. NI ins. HSA after qgat. D4 om. 
EF) up to the end of Heat. 

L.3. Ni wa (for art). DL 3 aot (for qcaa:). D4 arent (for 
mfreafe). 

L. 4, Dl. 3. om. aqad. D1. 3 aaite (for aay) - 


St. 6—(a) D4 3a (for 24). 

L.9. D4 ins. fat after At. 

L. 10. D4 eqdarem:. D2 aat (corrupt *) 
nS Uw ag a war: wT: ; D1 wT agAAaaT TATA; 
*IT:. D2. 4 yare- (for wyared- )- 

Ll. Dé at arf (for ararf). Dé tag (for et #3): 


L.1L-12. Dl. 4 faqadans ae. : 
i n 
L. 17. After St. 7 D1 ins. the St- aed arate faster without any 


Mentary, but repeats it as St. 90 with a commentary. 


from <~ (in 


om- 
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anfacrdt atfuat ofa ataafa | aa aeentt aqqet aft foe aren ferit E 
aa wearin waaaeferarayqerat: «ate | qeaeyhetratied 2 
way | aa VaraeaT | «F Het Aid AM AT Il © 


arat aeraret echt crt fercofer at atfea- 

maf areata fe a cfafa ae oat fra aT Sa: | 
ara: Sfoefatar agereargatte: aTaAe 

fe at adie: fraadaar frag us 











aifacrat aifdt sdiente | Aatayat: fea: cade acerraredtea | fata 
aft a fader) ovat fe faaa fe area Uisis | arat arcrorraise AT Fl 
S at aga sate sfigiewastt: frrrrradage fe 7 Te Fa 
age—aia: aeifrerdt det faea: us 


AISMBsVaga aaa TEI FF 

frat arafatad afacat ard aetat Te | 
amt aafafa caeristira dq seafeed 
aa ead wa fre fare: Sareea FAT Ue 







































































aaraa atta ashe aconentisd Ta | fae pear ara 
gata ee Fat Mae at aye ATT | aal—aerrana | aera TT 








L.1. Dl-3 arfaaei sf. Nl area; D4 afe: (for ares). 

L.2. D4 omit qq. Nl -efateararst aT. 

L. 3. Dl om. 4. After this comm. Dl ins. gloss (s 
with St. 3 on the same folio): aT AS TA: ara: - wa arti 
g mrt Tae fata 1 8 ofrg stented gta | 3 qacareges: SH A hal 
wat uw aqati afeed 81 Tat 21 sfre 21 fart ¥ Ul 
followed by an unintelligible Prakrit verse. 

St. 8. —(b) D4 FA: (for wat). —(c) D4 fra: (for afa:). sea) 

L. 8. D4 ard: (for feaa:). D2 eaata (for add). D4 achat (for arate 

L.9. N1 f# 4 (for the first f). D2 om. AT ¥&. 

L. 10-11. for all words from adit to faaia: D2 substitutes: are argatt wt 
Aare at free: frat: dees: Teeradt (2) ated: ol 
feq aaig aft Tu 

L.10. Nl wagreq (for aea- Nl transp. fF 4 and Taat:- 


St. 9. — (b) Nl notes marg. the v.1. qygqufrat (for arafaadt ) - —(0)} 
wise (for yt 4a) . —(d) N1 D4 eaeqr (but see v.1. of the word int 
comm.); the remaining MSS give the irregular form ¥araT. 


L. 16. Nl avext (for arfsa:). L. 16-17. D4 -argwaraia. Nl. 
ins. Ua after TIT. 

















which probably s# 
Eo 
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fa A qq entrerorT RTT TT TT sear | Fafacat -TALAE 
maT, qerretrerd Wt & 


ay erat rach gen TATA TATA ATM | 
earracarean Prractrargt Tt 
gat At fat aerTeRTaT AFA: WW Xo 


ast aaa: HIRT TATE TATA arc | & gate AM: neq. fe a frat 
att q froma | aft Selecta A fat fartt A FIAT | q_ ada gael 
eet we eats car HTT ERAT OT MASTS r 
afar: fe gear—vdfatt AUT at ater | qq AM TTAOTT TAT 10 


waafatrzarsyt | Ro 


agar AS fated afte: Eat TAT 
AOIGTETETL A fres AT 

vefireat a RICER: TFTH: ATHTAT THEA: 
aoa: fe wearin aria TAT qeesae dat ke 


2 


15 


aot areitat gfeeraort: 


qa are aaa aa eae ye TaHlEcA | qaniet 
mm | SERRE EMG de Sal xuit aeareat faaai | agi exreat 4 >a: 
Siaisasnta: |B se FER TAPIA eee: aT ANE a 
PAT UW 2k : 





Ll. Ni D4 wera. L. 2. Ni om. Sart: pa aed (for Fae): 
L.7. Dl.3 aan: Hem Fara TAMA: N1 D4 9: fa (for f#)- 
L.8. Dl om. wa. Di. 347 ara (for 7 zqaqt). D138 arpraat (for 


anita). 
Lo. Dighet ay (focatent). ME ee ae 4 aa (for Prater) 


L.ll. D4 -free- (for -fafita-)- 
St. 11 — (d) Nl wensae. 


L.16. Nl gar (for wat). p2 ins. q after oma 
L. 17 Nl D4 -atgat (for Ni een eon 
‘ aut < 


L. 18 Nl om. a p2 aa: (for 
Uwe. D4 om. a. 
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secfarat wet araqetdisty TOT aT 
feat ane ara afte fra afaecfa | 


fa favaasta za fier froraat 
ea WAT ATSTSTS: AAMOTTATAG: 11 22 








i ga fraafa) aight: | we frarcafet % fra Oe e 
iM nfacafa | waar feaaned cerifaeafa 1 waar adits tea cerefaeata | a 


| ans feqasfrara caraficafir i 82 

| eit arferzer arfe Paxa: eat freite cafe 

| 10 drifearaqegon facfectt aret fat sara | 
i aaa faqaresren wal aa afrad 

Wh amit: gacearer aafaats fafrar aay ul t8 


Ih aaft qeaariadt adat tee weit eat WaT qaaarodd Ta AG 


wii eeaaday | «fe Fact—draieoreaat aon wafa aat faces faatfrdt aret ore! 








lh 15 wiyta—agemaa) cafe saq—ae caterer Tee a7 ma wt 


feafafafaar 1 23 
gat gue ferraorqeatata: 
fazer wear sfraaaarerafaata: | 











aq gc: dfsed fares ea Bat ceft 7 
20 frerarar aferged aafafery i ¢¥ 














St. 12 — (a) N1 D4 q&sq at. — (4) D4 (before corr.) gat (for TH): 
wl L. 5. D4 om. from wy to f7=7. 


AN L.6. Dl om. from #at: to qad:. NI D2. 4 met (for TECH )- 


L.7,N1 #@ (for qqyat). D2. 4 feawer wee. 




















L.8. D4 ins. aff after aaa. 
L. 7-8. Nl om. (hapl.) from qqat aes to zerifacafe. 





L. 13. N1 D2 ins. am after ud. L. 15. D1. 2 gat (for Tafa). D4om. af 
WA L. 16. D4 frarfeat (for fafrer). 
PMA St. 14.— (b) D2 (a) reat (for eat). Dl afaaaaacat afarett; D 
Kt | (corcupt) sfaaaaaterafatata . — (d) D4 UC crIRISe 





A MW L. 20. After St. 14, D1 ins. in the text the following St. numbered as ib 
ANNA waster wera oer aafetargart daa 








faarenveqaes OTeay: at 1 
Sf eee ES at eT ae ieee 
but there is no a an Rt Sl Baileqafa ul; ; 
er 18 St. After comm. on St. 13, D1 ins.: 
SATS Tay 
tet qefaqamesnmrard SEIT | 
aes Tega gat waa: 


Z eer nN adadt qs Vea (asst ? u 
with es aye explanation of ARKH as argivas E ecaly these # 
meant to be parallel stanzas as illustrati pda inili ai 
on absorbed into the text. ee eet tnt 
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aise array ATTY ATfTaT TATE | 2 afsteea Fare HEAT IT Eaarate- 
aud wa ged Treat | ae: TET AT afraryt Tat HATeA gerry ate: 


Fa | Waa THA ST | qar areaaat FA | gaa aad sia aeTTyAT Fal | 


gadget Bafa aeeatafa ara: Wl XY 


afsrgereraret Wat Tega TA TI 
graft gaate Fa: wafer Fah FEN 


war sft aft ate | adifa ae ars a Tete! q 4 sarfad: wat 
PORT IGT CF | cease rent FART, Pred aferareate ai 
Waal aset adits) aa fe we uu ke 


eqearentedtret farafat Teta ae TE | 
auisfaarrerane faa aoa: Je 
Arai wear aferroorat ararara tt tS 

erat aif aoarifear act set qret TaThees gaa) Ba—aifea- 


2 


TST | fe geat_archa apres GE TRAIT TTS TS fe gat: 


ae 1. The comm. in D3 begins here from araarall araat. N1 ins. feryetet:- 
before frysmeq. D2. 3 fayetat-etT frencaartt 5 D4 fayert eT 


Treat 
eae Nl aa a aad oft SetTAMT. pod om. gd Tat TA: p34 we 


L. 4, Dl aftefied. NI arad. D2. 4 4 (for ea-). 

L.45. Dlom. from eat to HT. 

L. 6. The text in D3 begins with the St. eaatt af. 

St. 15. — (b) N1 D3. 4 qeat RAT by transp. — (c) N1 D4 qcraeaer 

L.10. D3 % (for at). Ni D3 ins. aqqafi; D4 7% before a sae 

Ll. pi.3 om ae. Ni ee fe DE? om. #fa after TS: 

L. 12. D2 afer; D3 afena (for area) - N1 ins. ga before afer: 

L.13. D4 ins. graft before 44. 

St. 16. — (a) N1 afeqd. — (6) N1 faec:. 
T:.— (c) Dl asa: ge; D4 (after correction 

L.18, Ni asaradt and om. UP: 

L.19, D1. 2 aoe: ge. D238 BT 


Ni cement FE i pa eat 
) aa 


(for qe): 





10 


15 

























































































RR segs 


oe x 
ee ee sien 
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THI TRY TeaTySTat Tea: | ae ae ATER 
Wa HeTaPSTIA ATT Ml Ve 
yaeaart F afe aa werquatae 
war ared ateafefer qaqa serfe aa: | 
5 ayaed aterrcafraraidefad 
aaa lratoratrarata aaa Ul 89 
area afar qaqh attefafa aafe afa qe aH Fee aa aetfa a 
& anfa werent tf afe a areafe aar aaergeed TART aaa: FAA 
Sree Taos aera | qarttyetert aa fanart aTIe He 
10 fara i a3 
aaa ToS yet oforarareoer at g:fact 
fe wed aS Gdaat aaaT alaraAat TATA | 
Tea ae aT Hao ary ST TOT 
aa HodaTEasate UAT I 8s 
15 exten afi arenas ore a 1 BE ade ger wT TORE 
aifags ofcaaeaies wert algeit arq——gfaary | fen gio a 
Suit Far TET: TART: Stara ATAaeT IAAT | OATASTET A 
AvdomerTaeau Ta ea TAAT | aaa ger: ——frererrern reeta™ 
HN TTL UW 8a 
| 20 unaratdfeata: ofegar seqqrare_T- 
| Rast TaResisty afar: | 
i areraistt q fara: afer areata 
NN art TTA BT: Haat: Wt Le 
\| i. 


D2 sear: (for seqay). 

D1 transp. tay and place it before =. 
Dl om. eff before aafa. Ni ag aaaita. 
D1 (before corr.) 2.3 aaa (for qa). 
L.8. D4 ta by transp. 


L.9. Dl qaefad for aenictefad. 

St. 18. — (d) N1 (before corr. marg.) -<Tenfed:. 

L. 15. Ni eaten. D4 eqatenfistngd. NI D2.3 aco (for A 
L. 17, Dé aati (for text). D4 om. aq gait. 

St. 19.—(a) D4 sqgrng—(c) Ni D4 fafaa: (for faeqa:). 


yr-& 
Lik 
LT. 





I 


D1 om, aft after seule 
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Heat BUTHTATT Haris | eaq—aal 


saraa fraaartraat wate wht SAAT 
TATATTAT uaaraaetta: «Thea | are ATAOATA ATTA HTT | 


nat AaaSR a TARAT TATTTALT facHar Ul ke 
aaraadat fratt qeargrearaa- 
aqear qat fatter fafertterqaa-se | 5 
Sqaharsat: Ayes TACSAATTAT- 
TRAST SH FeAISTAT qrafd Ul Re 


waste gat araaisret frat ara | ce gcar—oaferaret & fret fafaat 
arefacat | 


Ta aeTTTaTaTT aah: TL TIS aqt geet 
aa whyefifaetecrs: | | FEST artery aaa aegeertt 10 
FSTTAATTTSETATT UW Ro 
SU TAAT ATS ATATTS AA 
fraatataraeyat FAT qearedt | 
gata crt frxaeited: KrafeateeT 
aqaafeasser afc: wate franfcat "8% 15 
aafaaterat wary fast sfeeficrfcat | fe GaSe Ae | way 
gfe:—arqoeromcar | aretygra afer arenes wfenrata—arrt 
Z .  grerafedtet | 74 


54] 


weft aft) et} ATTA TALIA ATS ga: 
afi—s qergatare afa sfad af ming aerararaet TEE THT Tt W RR 
gear. Dl Feat; D2. 3 Fa a 


Le ds i 
eo: ety (for gaat). D3 om 
L.2. D4 seqarat | Sfeaatt (for aqartit)- p4 zee (for aaa) 
L.3. NLD3 om. ata. D3 Barer earaacat; L. 2. Dé 
afas ait fatwa. Dl om. aft after une aes 
St. 20.— i; i eee (pa NL 
ae (for ata) —(2) 
L. 7. Dl transp. uaferareat and @ frada. 


(corr. marg.) for 


L. 8. Nl Heres. 
Lo. Nis 4 ee ee aitga). DI we 
(for Hus: ). ? Q 
- NI weer. 
Ni 


L. 10. Dl om. fr 
st, 21-(b) D4 seat (for 341) —( 
marg, notes this variant. 
L.15. Ni D3. 4 sarat (for FaIPAd)- 
L. 16. D1 aeayet Tat. spare 
L. 17. D1. 4 4 (for #ferq)- NI D3. 4 FeUTTTeTTT . 
L.18. Nl pee si L. 17-18. D4 o™- aa afa. D4 aaet: oe 
Tee, 2 


i) 


¢) D4 marg: eqatfed aT TO 


~ 




















10 





| 20 








































15 yaar: gare geafeaast cere aT CAAT: | 


St. ne rea N1 marg. efrq’ (for fat) .— 
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rere cafrdtfa terford eat ft quote | w 
ara: eacgaite areata arfrerfearraar af 
qdeq CATASSOT WIA TAISTHIAETAT Ul RR r 
q 
am arfanat siren Tae aaereat zat fF aear—frarersit ofc 
maT TIAA: Fe ATA Fret: eargnte Frarcafe EYETAATTT | aa ata 
went: RaEaTeE eaeeat eft qeafe afr Fe qreht—aA waite aria far 
eafafa | Hrqeit—aaear nemaeent aT) eae AACTHAT [oS TET: at 
ATOTA | 22 
caesar = TUS aT Sarat areaat- 
wai geafesasaaaa death ay | 


aqeat: cpacqrenenth A 
strat araate: TerTeNs Trois for: | -R2 


wihacyeritatearsaat vasfrast sa ere paatragetat watt 
aaa ae Te THE 


SaeetrserTaaat: Tat: | aaq areat agrees wat eared 


We: HA: W RR 


fe araToadlead ae, Te: HrTeTaeaThaa: | 
qurirafaeaditeagt aferraearde 
worst fad war afrect aereg YRTeTT Wr 


—(c) D4 marg. notes v. |. cag 


ai 
5. wl aad D4 ast (for TS). 
L. Le REDE qar. D4 ee writ AT eacgais. 
L. 7. D3 aansteer. D4om. qroft and at Joie after that. } 
1.8. Di transp. ag and aay. L. 89, Di aqnyrom FATT 4 
D3. 4 art (for +H). 
St. 23.—(a) Nl marg. gloss famatat for atdtat.—— (0) D4 
Ni aren gfe feaa.—(d) N1 D4 (both marg.) BaTaeITHIONE- 
L. 1415. N1 D2 4 om. from usferq up to Tat. 
L. 15. D4 Geaat: (for tet:). D3 aaa. 
L. 16. Dl. 2 om. wa. 


St. 24—(a - 
aTSa ea ae go era: eae soeaat (for TTA ) —(b) p4 fF 


(marg. ort 
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sarees aretrarq cet fart wae Faafe aracae rear 
Catrat atx fava fe afcoafa | efa garda daarfaay | aarfa arfarar 
cat: ata: TATA: | ofa way qaisrareatat fe adifat aaa THTOT 
SRC CIC IE GG aalersferrneaTataeit ase wat Bad | aarfa qaarert- 
5 


LRAT Fa ATTA ATA RETS t Sifaaetat Ul XY 


cafersaat farercaciaraae aT 
aa: STUER ToT Aelt Haart | 
sramraaeifea: frrareqentt feaerecteerrt- 


a ya waaaforila qaaitert: WRX 


sa afar aca atafardaye 74 10 


wafersaad HaTfareaay AIeAATA TEATS 
gaat 1 atsher acer 


Ie wanaarodisattira: 1 fee HE TTAT fraaaatit 


WAATIRAT: TT | afa agent atta’ satpro CTT IR | afa FA 
wi fegaht a aq waa Tem aearerferararcet rats afaat 2% 
gfaat at aaa Ter: FAT 
15 


afa afloat gf TaTATAPATH | 
qa cent qagetrest Fea 
gary arty eqaatefaattit fara: tt 2% 


ee ee ce 


L.1. Dl om. af. Dl wanted. 


L.2, D4 sqax (for sfeerft), and (for afr). For all 


_3 substitute: aa 


words from UST (1 2) to aart x t 
aga; (1. 3), D2 (corrupt) 
ates saad saany sta Bat: aatfra:. NI om from UT (ie 2y 
‘fara (1. 2). 
N L. 3. Dé om. eft Rat. D2. 3 ins. fe afeafa; D4 ni before fF ll 
Nl ins. afaeafit before aatfa. D24 ins. efa after walls 
wnt factor (for fame). Dé afer (for siferq), ane 8 
TH (for qarft). L. 5. D4 genet (for Teen) - 
St. 25.—(d) Ni atfad. F 
L. 11, Ni aaarfra: (for sramfera:)- NI ins aft after the first $7¢ 
L. 12. Di wa fea. D4 wher (for a): 
4 fer wd. D4 ins- TF fafter Ga 


L. 13. Nl ins. gata; D8. 4 ins- qa: a 
D24 siegearq (for aftegraTfererart) - 


St. 26—(c) Ni D8 qeATTRTH A 
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atsfr array are: arava: wave fit sf fracafar | Tea AM Teh 
aft qqqaee gered af var mate eftoiard afc | HATA -ACMTTATATOTTT | 
aor qarcreragehfrst TeraforHaTaee qrafaerorasyoTy HATS: BAA: URE | 


5 fe aerracmrafacatrrceatt ATTA | 
eae 7a steed see TeeTATEE! AAT 
arfescat THIA TeTaatMaeTeT TaeTAT Ut Ro 


waist aaah frat sfrearfritrarcarad” fret aft eeatc | fe eH 

AAC ATT f ga FONTAN faareored | i 

10 qar afas afa safe aerared af afereat aaa eT afearg mioq a 
arfatgat | Teas TT THATTTTMeHA Ul VS 


@t qos fata toqferat Te water ct fy 
maifratrntats fraae adifeardeq fer | F 
fala: TASHA TATA: RS 


areal _ are rere Ferm 
wage faa 
artrarfort 







15 


qa fraaaareeart we are Fria: | 
ateaTaaaaaee: | Fa Afe—fraaer ef waa ate | 
Afesret Zafer fF sree vtec aoafent fafa 
greet 25 





L. 1. Nl om. sf. 

L. 2. N1 D3 om. the first aff. Nl om. Wd. 
L.3. Nl -dwgaye; Dl -tgaaigeda. N1 afsatragavateararaaret 
st. 27-—(b) D3 aa —(@) D4 mary. ear at ms: (for TA): | 
L. 9. D3 caacewat. D4 fF oraa. 
L. 10. N1 D1 a; D2.3 @ (for agar). Fat is redundant ! 
L. 11. Dl om. a. 


St. 28.—(c) Ni notes ». 1. qq for await which is su orted 
rendering aft in the Comm. i ) - 


L. 17-18. After 44 afa D4 ins. all words from % waleetaat to A 
(il. 15-16). For fraay eft saafa aff, D4 substitutes sfenrafa i 


| 
by » 


eo . for s>afeatatfenert Fafa, D4 substitutes aaiteatt 


L 17. D1 fa (for faa). Dé feast (for says). L. 19. Dl om. # 


The Amar 


aug cfaaste sfteciir 


erat afta afeaafad sraret ATA | 
aaeea Tras Aaa TT * rararad 
ze fae afacafa Fa ATTN ferent i Re 


afaatuat aatefes FT 1 AT 


afrafa) aa yay taht sferfaareraratd TT | TaN aaa fafad- 
a fra ae aed waft sat AAS tag afta af wae Te 
Ma Ae 


at We: gaara Tease faat 

a mata afeaargqaeat amATate | 
qeaaTtaetiad: qasaar alco 

art aang Uefa IAAP CL A: \l 20 


art wat qaqa Taafa | | AT AT aa: qaasraattt aft wal- 
a fart amaaacaat a wTATfa | erect afore ae \ fae a frre- 
iemiianfaidarasaates CLM: Fae Ufahe | eget AAR STT TTT 20 


sefa fafgaearet atx: Bat waa 44 
aaeaaal BISA Tet CAAT, qe | 
franfaaead Ata aarfgafstosat 

ats feafasaraterrat fee: qfediarat Rk 





: L. 5. Nl marg. notes v. 1. oF gloss Haeart aaeata (for faate:)- 
4 6. Di dame; D4 afetercorget- p4 ins. a aft 
rita Fafa. = 

L.7. D4 wad aaa. Ni afasafa (for wate). 

L, 6-8. For all words from am to mata D1 substitute 


Ne Uiterdt waf. D24 swifrash. 


er am. D2. 3 


aaa gt ae 


St. 80—(a) D4 marg. srrsteroret at asi—(b) D tito 

(for ae: : 
: false 

se 13, D3. 4 ins. ara after aret. L- 1a, DSF ie 

4 (? ) 3. 

L. 14. D4 om. frais: areal: 

Lets 3. (for #44): DE 
by 8 DI seater: (for afat:)- Dé #4 fs 

8. Faz before aaa: DI AAAPAS- : mary: notes V- 1. 


St. 31—(c) Ni D4 arrentets— 
PRT (for Tee 
6 


| 





10 


~ 


i) 
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get frit re Taree: | wet Tee Hered TTT Feet ir 
ant + Tag ada! ws aTfeafstesr adt afe @ fi m i 
afroeitger weate vat aferneiterrat act fea: fe faetsed 88 qt 
ta 


10 


15 


Waa WHEAATET | aaa: qaqa | aT 
afd | weRTH grad fartiay | qasg aa warty ee ca afts HK 


aqeft a & Statens fafaeg TIS AS: | 
aa afz aared TH TTAfAAT sat 
safer ar a: tet Ta aatsitfagt U RR 


aitaarfran Rerat aeqarner fren vad rT farafaghace | ah 
Tera | aa Raat 





a 
t 











cat afearmmaraaeat ad aarenTanfeafard Has aaste at det ay s 
erat | SAHA —RAMTARTA | TATA jaan oareaaet | gare HL 
fraaata WW aR a 
aearedt wat ara faatfaaafesat- 
qfareest wat arorxaqered af | 
aa aelad df freté a a fads 
saafa wat fe aod A wa TAMA: Ul RR 
aifatenittt vad aad Fe get gel aeatfret Te aa 
aeyat:—farieanerarytaa rata: | Ua HATS TATT ed | 
L. 1. For all words from aa to aaTafaa: D4 substitutes: sefa ae 
Aare: . 
L. 2. D4 aaeet wreafit (for aeqrmaanfr). D4 ins. za afte) 


N1 feftearfa (for feftsat adit). Dl om. ara. 
L. 3. D4 afwacfa (for afasedtac weft). D4 afaa (for at 
St. 32.—(a) D4 qatert:—(d) Dé int. lin. qqea; Ni mary: 
gq). Dl.4 4 (for a:). 
L. 8. Dl fRa- (for fraer). 
L. 9. Nl wad (for sH¢). D4 qaemteta:. 


L. 10. Dl om. 4 (after waq) and ¥¢. Dl fag (for Wf): D 
afe. L. 10-11. Dl substitutes gat gfeartmant zai for all words fro 
to Hae. 


L. 11. Dé om. aaeai. Dé afenfast gafred fifa. N1 eavitfat (f° | 

St. 33.—(b) D4 oie. 

L. 18. D4 arfeaq (for ata). NI t send wa. Ni 
D1 safdat: (for aTat wat). “ . 

L. 19. D2. 3 fasfaafaeafaiindtce-; D4 fanfacafeort faat® 
faarfad. Dl om.; D3 eqnmd (for gaze). 








= 
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git: afraIeT TA | vat giaft fra & Fala aaa a wat gs Weg 
aafed afe Ao vf agr Wa | Udearabaeaaae— at ara 
aq ant waft a Ualsta | WA faaascare featt afied afer serif 


mq a aaa Waals Ul e 
roast stfrat aiPaxat aaqst- 5 
aia erated Gara STATA | 
cq raat Aeoraa aa AAT THAT 

qa qeqeaat Faller aed Ml RY 





anata = aaa fatafad athe 1 @ 
at weatfeat) = aeerearat HA mwa «10 
qaifa aa Atay | 
t facafi cqnaaiea | aise aaa fed AOT 





al iat STATA AAT: AT cal aa BAT: 
at Haat act qaat aa | 
at wearer TENT Ted A TAM ay 


15 


Se GUTTA TTT: A AH AA MN 


aaa Acre — ar ATat qgaaat Faq | afeadrrerrTaae | 
1s oh ad ait: | aeeaaarTea | aT eTeTAT eaaga areata 4 





L. 1. Dl om. wa. After U4 D4 ins. feaat flea: -THLASAT: p4 om. q. 


Vom. wat giaft to wat Wa (1 2.) 
‘ L. 2. D4 wate (for 4 fa). D2. 3 ins. Tat before aq. DI aaratet (for 
TAC ) . 


L.3. Dl f# (for fraft). 
St. 34.—(a) D1-4 sara (for mattsfat ) .—— 
L.9. Nl aff (for aa). 
L. 10. D N 
ecu 2 qa (for aa). N1 D3 # (for #4): 
L. 11. Dl ins. | after wae. D4 arte ( for ara) 
ae 12. Nl qaraatfasat faa. D2. 3 tas, eat Before AT 
ahs D1 qaqa a fafed; N1 qa walt fad (for r aaa fet): 
L. 13. NI D3. 4 ax (for ape 


(b) Ni sterfed (for Tarte) 
p2. 3 aamat (for 


NI WG faqa Wa. 
fede D4 ins. qea 


(d) N1 D3 HeaTATAT: 


St, 
ee D2. : (for qaa:).— 
8. D1 afeaaaa < D1 o from at a al 1 gracalt 
(p. 286, 1, 1). TAA HITATEH ala. D1 om. (hapl.) fro 
after @ 


satafarat. N1 ins. aks. 


L. 
19. Nl aqaftr (for qq). Ni D4 wea 
ofa after qrzafa. 


Nl p 
* Taalaa. D1 wa (for tdaga )- p4 ins. 
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TT wafeyrma gfe) a eer sera at aa 
waa: | eaaMene: «= earfraeastarreart || wanraoratfsd: areata 
| SAUT THAT AATTAIAAT | -3Y 


WH Ta ast: ad fraadcanssdt wd 

PHAM 5 qa a aofad srafad fda wet GT | 
a ad fafaatafa fraat ad ad sfera 

waa afa sift frrgecard: fry casae ui 3& 





aiaattat tarerarad sft gafaeaad fed smear eaitfad sees & otal 

afe @ afreafa aa canta frafrag: ea aera 1 ova: aTRMaa ae THA 

10 sfermnreafeqqard: | aaa: wet: cad Ha) aaTaaagha: ofa 

art —afet: | vat doris eoreft a fea) oan aA TH 
qraray | Fa afa—fraat aed sofas aft ue 



































aes Tala FKAMTTATA aay 
aT aT aa ada Hiraadcafiay_ sar | 

15 Henkes aad aeafaar arf 
meat aad TATA Afaal qe: |e: ATT 1 Rw 

























































































wafer afr 4: get: share aferar duqa srcey 1 Heyer cee 
ait aa ae a a aa oR ad om ad FE aT qeafe aaa 
WMT ga: Hetl-seenfer_sa after ysfeaasa fe T Tees: 

20 aaa afaa 1  agTaSHT TeTearaT wa aTfeT 1 30 























L. 1. Nl ins. 4 after a. Nl D4 qqeq (for =7%A). 
L. 2. Nl exfat; Dl efter. 
L. 3. D4 qtr (for T:). Dl aga (for wager). 


St. 36.—(b) NI quart. N1 marg. notes gloss aa PS CIGICEE (° 
wafad etc).—(d) NI marg. y. 1, or gloss, af (for ara:). 


L. 8. D3 om; NI. D3 arftet (for afar). NI D2. 4 gear. NI sf 
(for castifad ) . 


L. 9. Ni D3. 44 afe by transp. M1 D4 om. afa. 
L. 10. Di om. afegqqrara:. 2.4 transp. aqaed and arafi:. Dé ‘| 


L. 11. D3 aimft (for efonfr). 
L. 12. D3 sara (for oT). D4 ins. arash after aq aft. 


St. 87.—(a) D3. 4 qest—(c) Nl arfadt (for arf). 


_, 1.18. D2.3 2 (for 2). Ni aad #; D3 mr a aa; D4 arm 
44 (for aT #4). D4 om, wT wafer. 


L.19. D3 Sugfeayj- D4 -afea-. D1. 2 q¥: (for qa:). N1 om. a 
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garafraat war ace we AS TH | 
aasafdiedt aaaariter Caeadt 
SeAHA FT AATSAT TeHTSAPa: AU Re 
afamtet uUsaard vet feaeafe & afe wer sarerme 1 athe 
feat ate aa questa qa | mira Tas ASIeaT AAT TT 
we Tena | Tae AAT TTAT= Taaafaaled ata Alt AA ws Ae | 
area aa aaa Taetader: Seat aft eset eHfeat Ui 36 














att aa wpfecaat frwel aa Att 
marae feaarqrat qfecara: sare: | 
aey Sereaiaaraar sat Tet Set 
tq OWated soft Ta A AAA: ASM: It Re 
aft amd fra at 1 & fra waded qer qeneiger ated dud fart 
cIGR ] aphiagk WA AS YAR UA WA: | TA qesaranrafaras TaTeAT | 
2 ment gfefets ca ware: 1 wa aad srafafe ataft—a SUCK! 
oh ea am arqcant arfer u ze 





aa pike art TA Welt AT 
Tae aa Harte arr afaaisay | 
afa favafa art faaardtfeareat 
TTT Wat 7 fafaq u ¥o 
€ ihe ate AS afid arraeiea 1 aa vale: ara: warhaatt 
Tilers sarah | art earfati sft seafa afa sarfrariaeat TETAS 
TA Tae Sastas TTT etapa —fad ae ihattaet i ¥o 


SP ie ee 
St. 8—(6) 





i 
| 

i 
of 


D1 Saaaat. D1. 4 azeat—(e) D3 ara (for aa). DI 
L.5. Nl D2. 4 eft (for =atfe). 
L. 6. D1 om, aft after <qaT. D1 om. WaT. 


L, 
ates 7 NL aaerer adea daat Garsarerel afattet, 
Teas. 


8 . 
e Sige: (a) Dé fanet. —(b) D3. 4 qareaeatend- —(c) Dime (for Tea). 
ie 13-14. D1 om. from arft to sa:. L. 13. NI ins. aind before ape 
er 
7, 14, D2. 3 om. (hapl. ) from qa Te Sa to yaaa. p4 ins. afer a 


p4 aat caries 


L. 15. Nom, ay, 


L. 16. D2. 3 
Bey. 
St. 
40—(a) Ni wii (for at¢) ——(b) Ni Dé sath (for walt). 
L, = Nl D3. 4 aitwafe. Nl D2. 3 ins. @ before am. 
2. D2. 3 war (for art). 





a 
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TratfreAATAA HAF AMS HAAS AAT 
ARARTA aaa aeSlallaATHAVAT | 

at ar araz arfa araalafe arraties frat 
gaat fe q mar a fe nal & slat faeiat J fT Uyy | 


5 aferares: frararaazrnfaad = sfatreafad aa wafaar frat aa Te 


fe qcar saat fe mat fe star fF faslar | uaa faarayearatiereraeat sta 


FTOTAMGAATAMAUAIHAT | ARAASLAT AAAAT ATTA ATTA | mF 


y 








He FATACTTIATATSAT 1 ¥ 2 


qa Tet anata He Salata 
10 gored arscertecfa ararfor fray | 
fear araran saaafterd Aaa: Ul ¥ 


A 


BAT ATTTUSASTA BTA ara afta qa Tala \ 
aa frat aararonfagd arate aft TATA qrqafa | AeaTaee 
15 aaat act frat art a ariiic osama FAIA AAT UN ¥R 





at adisaaa a: fraggaretd a: deat | 

at da faad faner fava qe aga: 

Tar Zt Ta fafeantfertard faz, at: ‘ 
great fareaeatrrtt art fageatiswa: UY? a 


20 @ aay erect eitgerceat efacat caaa: | aT at ATF: yaad FA af 
aq wa: frafsraad: sear a faatfire: | aaa AAT faqaraarera feat eo 
HST FI 1 BA: AA—aweIL aatlad AG fees faire greaae Ti 

emo a eee SA 
St. 41—(d) DI fafaat (for = Har). 


L. 6. Dl. 2. 4 fafaat; D3 firfrar (?) (for qat). NI f af 
After fastat D4 ins. q ef fara fa yar. | 


L. 7. N1 (before corr.) FarReq. D2.3 aad (for qana-). 
L. 13. D4 gear (for araat ). 

L. 14. D4 fat (for fragt). D24 argitt): | 

( yi qaniawarrecta (for TATy | 

| 


j 


mraTafa. 


St. 43.—(a) N1 D4 ataisqaaat a: D4 +(e) B 
fafeaat:; D4 fafaaat:—(a) NI sual — a: dea | 


L. 20. After wae: D4 ins. faat ares —RreTTEARTTC 
L. 21. omits but leaves blank space for Hat 4 faatfara:. 
L. 22. Dl araqg (for area) D2. 3 atteaqafada. 
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aga aE oa ea Tt Tels TT | 
agate frrafa wateded feaat- 
a at at zaeafar raat aa EeAT Ul YY 


2 fraafa aera aaray IY gaey feaay aad aeaamt a egeht TA 5 
a fe ar a Ala “gia wa afa i aa areas i fanfod ata | 
age frad aft) aa aa fra arasraenat ate aia XY 


dafaa ISSA aafeacatarad: | 
aanft fet ara art frarafreent: 10 
yaa wat agl warat 7 TAT zfa: W ¥Y 


aaa: TANIA: SAAT AEA aaa aa feaasfand af zits sta 
i aat aati wacfa aat <fa: eat 7 gaxha | Faaaat SAAT afaathrat: | 
Lagalemrarreaiaataaea: | Tat gat sera < araataa agate goraaat: Wt 4% 


fat accaarfeat facfaat qa aedyat: 15 


gem sae: ferta <faat at graareafaha: | 
aa: eRe TaTTTATa 7 RraeaaT 
eaiaraaa: fraca faatedear ma AAeA Ml BR 


Ta acon TafaqeHTyay faagige Ft! aeeaHTfomTaeret 
CBM, a gq diets: 1 aa gaeafaatt gets at, TST gearocmfafa: | 20 
Tea MAHA Tal A FeAeAT Ul YE 


ara aria arfaa frereettas fararartd 

aranfege war eere fed TeaTATATS AT ; . 
me gactafeaterrpet Be Te 95 
aiaga vofrafer oF Praxara TaTTTTA Ul ¥S 


ee 
St. 44—(d) NL marg. (before corr.) TA (for 7a). 
L.5. Dl wt (for %). Ni dara; D2. 3 gurai. D1 eft Arey: Di om. 
AY EH. D4 om. from at (in atat) to eiat (1. 6). 
L. 6. D3 tau; Ni Statfraaag. N1 erarrerd (for aacateaa).- 
rigs... mgd TaHTa (for THTTR)- 
a ne = 2.4 HATH; D3 AGAR 
L. a. = Te. D1 arenfafa: (for arora) 
ie 3 = ins. Ua after eaaqia. D4 qaaa (for gamer )- 
). NL ¢) NI anf. D1 fir fe wet (for frat) —(¢ 
Tal Wari; D24 serneia (for saat gi): 


NI marg- Teor. 


1 for 
& ) mice 


N 
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& afa arrad aeed onfrr fraed afe aar aelad sernt am 
frog tera wf | eat—aer fee arAaTSsaT | Aa aa Tee Ge 
aranfraras genctata area frard gar aereerenera sears wfean ater 


area sufa cerafafedt oet wiearea- 
qearsia zaaraytfa efad a eqvengrat | 
marertafa saaaal Ae aera 
aenfereg frizanfrar araisft cates: i ¥6 


asf arrat arfrereacet ait want § & aft cea vet TARTU 
fe g aratsft adi ua 


wa aaa safe | aT Aa Ae TF 
qnMeaat soft asia sar waar Har aeled efamareoretal | 
eret 4a waeid araereaf | nfe afr afar wer ve fardiaaaat ae atl 


Tada carat asi: Wheat 

MHA SATA FITK HoT TY: TE | 

Tea Gt war wafasetest tat afig 

Scary Hhenfa rer aee: SISAY Plt: WA: Ml ve 
THT ATT Teoma: agrepRAT aeTTE ga aria TT AL A 


P > c > 1 ‘ a 
TOTATO AAT Seer eqrarae: siscagaisd FAT AAT: at I 
qugeama fasted aarfefr ened 
tkheaaent yaad fe afar ead | 
Aaa aHe ATT RTT ATT 


wastrel wSaaat sTarifa safes i Xo 





L.1. D3 om. af. Di om. aff at. 


L.3. Di om. a. Ni frati; D4 am wafa (for frart). 
St. 48.—(b) NL D4 =astamamamfr. Ni setfird.— (c) BS 4 
Nl wa (f Pas sy i 
ie or #g).—(@) D4 araq: (for aeat:). DI araarqataet (f 


L. 8. Nl Dé ins. sf after gf. NI om. ae. 
L. 9. Dl aft (for g). 


L. 9-10. D4. om. from qq to aaa a. L. 10. D4 arid (for «i 
L. 11. N1 D3. 4 aq (for Ui). Nl om. ae: 
St. 49.—(a) D3 Taraatet-; Dé at arafer qeq-—(b) Nl aa (5) 
L. 16. Dl om. araraia aaah. L, 17. Dl om,; D4 Tat: (for § 
L. 18. D4 qraeeTeet. NJ om. #:. D3 att (for 7H:). 

St. 50.—(a) D2 faafee—(b) NI ania ad. 
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senha: FATITTA aed AF carat TA | aT RATA | 
ea — art guarreata aa | TAT ara darsart aft faenieaq vat 
at afaogte ATH | am art qelaaet aft TASTY OTF | aM HRAT 
FTAA ATLAS TT | seqta WISa: FAT: Ul Ko 


aerarataams FT Fz FAT aenred 

qa Tes, eHenTrafata mat Tate | 

aaa aafad eaqurad aft ae THTTE 

carat aroraceden afore Frxaer Feats: Ut 48 


TI FUGA TaATaosay aaa ear ATTA ara farxaearat 
we) fH FATI—AAIGT | ofa wound eaaTaT TF Tet wa 4 aht— 
facet aah Baraca eft grote afa ea wage fra targa 
gaa TTA | aa HFT: aera | = Ta aed Ha TATTTS HEAT 
afta Yk 


Teeter Haceoraiadiss AWHLS: 

sat doemferata fafa <7ea7: | 

eRet Taare: FAAT F argathord 

mat aa eafed Gaeara: Sa THAT RR 

iste are arergared gat waafe 1 & eft He FET: FAA: FHT T 

ATi: wa: Pracafafece ATA aaeurteofad 14: | a 
a certian Been braté reriet eree at a ew 
TH: FAT WHEAT TAT UW RR 





L.1. D4 sqeacaat (for Tat). 
L. 2. D4 ins. faafad after atatd. D4 om- (hapl.) 
D2 ares. 

L. 3. NI D2. 3 ins. ata after ATX. 

St. 61—(a) D4 wafa (for aad) ——(b) NI = (for ee 
; NI. D4 (after corr.) aT afadat- i fr 

L.9. D4 aafaa. D4 qenretortit agararcre. NI 

L. 10. Ni om a0 eG. L. ed sere at aren). NL Fe iy 


from Tal art to 


4) 
L. 12 sgt ad “ fer #Fa:. D2. ca 
- 12. Nl quad (for qin). D4 ins. ala 4 


@ before yd. N1 ins, graft after 44- 


St. 52—(b) Ni gagae——(c) Comm. FB. eee 
(b) Ni dagaz—(c) Comm. *Be ni Dé ghrgeerre 


L.19. Dl aratearenia:. D2. 3 sahara oer j 
eaghracard. 


S 


Di 


L. 20, Di. 2m. at; Dé aaeat at; D3 at ae 
L. 21. Nl yet. The verses are numbered up to st. 62 mS” 


10 


15 


20 
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TATA HELTOTS ETS EAT | 
wafer were TEMAATTT | 
wet faa faa epeaft frraraas 
eat searaa farefa fafeat area: 1 RR 
aafaria eq: farefa wets sears areal Fat: | aNfed TMT STG 
wpe frateat | «oaafafa—aet cacreadaread cana pale fe ae 
qa Aare aT | AMAT seoaare ear | STAT 
MeSeigsa TTT aAAT 43 


aoreea Aa aft earetenarfrat 
fraqaate-a td Tt aaa TA I 

fafrara at at ara cqare fafaiead 
qefaefad ae acat frat Feareqayey i ¥¥ 


aistt aaat faearraafgat frat sfa dtrafe, 2% sekfad TTTAAAT TA 
athe ofa aar geaat: eat gd ai od aoa oof TAT ET 
awé eafafe qeorft ef seca ated merrerarfes wet freeaet aT 
Tear wa aerate fead aera abe scat cqat aaa Slay Ul ¥Y 


wal aforisarqeratstt ATaTLoT 
wears atradt thet Tata | 
arent Sifaaarier: saaateres dada 
AM wasafs: aad wat Tat FAT | X¥ 


aa watt seroraernbtadtsaderaarsrt | Ta frafacegaat 
Tears Seat zat oorefea: soefearereteaei qt arazed f 9 


wat wa Ae sesafeda: | | match qt afeaat Sea: | 
BOAT: BT HAT UW VY 


St. 53—(a) Nl afasmaegeg—(c) NI ga (for af). 

L. 5. Nl wafeqat (marg. wftrat as in text). D3 farfa area ae 
D4 ins. eat after yearaa. 

L. 6. Di. 2 saafa (for wafaft). D4. 5 om. 

L. 13. Nl om. FF. D4 ins. Hy before =< 

Ls 15. N1 D3. 4 om. zft before q=aifi. D4 ins. aq before caal- Dé 
on. faraaa and reads fafafafead (for 


for aid ). 
L. 16. Ni Saar | (for gar) . D1 at (for qafa). D4 transp. Iq and aAft 
D2 om. ad. : 


St. 05.—(c) Dé sifarafent seater. 
L. 21. Dl woaray by transp. 
L. 22. D2. 4 om. gat 


Wad and ins. Wf before a 


after acat. NI Ry (for qt). Ni om. f@ ¢- 
L. 23. D4 areata. 
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aq get TTA aanadtarhrara fT 
Teo Ft 7 area Ferget aTeT Tere FAT | 
asa ATTA at qa qeatt at 
PUTTTHLCATAT qeqzaat faeATag Ut 4% 


aint Aas: a fara sofa at arent frat aaarraraad aal HA 
de fe fafeset——T orl adl Hat Teteratet 


eater at wf aeaad Teh arqad fara 
ota. fe Hal qsox are qed Fel 


amt | ea FAA AAT 
faad Ae Al SAyAI—AaATT | ga: srgatt—faaheaaet aTATTH i && 


\ 


aqegea fe carer Tear 
saurtfad: saratz: faa ated: | e 
afeanqat arassila faxeageteat 
efeaacot gatarat aaet BAT HORM AO 

afreadt seat afar qa e wereld aT aarart feat TERT 
fet fraeeta Pafrerattira: | qe — arate | afererretees | por 
fee seat Silfaaratis BIATAT HHATAS | PIgeTATe HEAT | ane 7 
TAM: ferret AN Xe 


ae Hfeaaiaa: qreasaaraaT AE 
areqeaperearafrrateaey weaTeIe: | 
Hs aragz frat gareaatoor: BICKE 
UIE Haha Hae Teoay: qalfaraa: | 4% 
St. 56.—(a) D4 -sitarfaara frat; Nl efrartaaraser —(°) sk 
L. 5. Nl D2. 4 eqaaaa. 
L. 6. D2. 3 om. (hapl.?) from qaqa to qeraia. 
L. 7. D4 ins. Seyqr afaara before To. > 
L. 8. N1 D3 daeata (for dad). Ni gafiaazat- D1 ims: aaa alter 


fre és 3 4 ins 
L. 13. NL saararatfnt. D4 ins. qe: before qsqatad- D 


WAT before cqur. Nl ins. afa after eaat. orf ze 
. 14. D4 fH aRafra: (for fasi=sa)- pé4 om. #fa. Dt stereo ‘arore 
b ix ; ee sade elo 
iene: D4 qenarcoteqad (for aqaemtae)- D+ masa 
Li 5 : i). 
: ns D4 ins. gutarat before qeara ernie p3 a (for 4 a) ps ae 
; 8.—(a) D4 (after corr. ) heres RAT CT ne ) 


(for *aq-) : 


. 
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qt: oo srert wa faat wefaaat adater | 
Prange: | arararressmacraa: | 
Atta: | 


PAA —ae aT at 
aaa Reagerasrataty yg, 
TT Teapots PATS AGATE: | areeileeh a7 Il Ye 

fefrerizrtiaa: farfarieersraratra 

Starrece fear feviearanrad stair. 

Ut & froafa qrarraronas ace 

favor Vadfarmarataraa<al fares: 11 ue 

T Ut Taasaefaea: qahe | waa: —fPfafatratora: | aA 
Tat Fat eae geet: | TAA aTATEA ATT | -HAT LTA 


af: | afetteafatirataraaar: 1 ue 


wat Teas Tea TATA 
Titerrieanfadt feara aq sifraet SILA I Ko 


Bist are: raft aria PAM UT fae TTT ASATS | TTA 


Bart wr sitfreaft | asqedstacar qaetacaiaaendt — faetioratent 
WASTUTAAT 1 0 


wat TATA RTO TTS te 


fact yar gftaar acemarear 
ana Hiet Te fate un ge 


TEATTEL WEIS Torah Grrr Fram wat ad oe fart Tl 
fetia—atareataatig | 


SISTA — aaa | aretferadifecraeitarey | fae 
Wecnilatnatentr eA Ul &e 


L. 1. N1 D3 ayisre. 


L.2. Ni afta (for frarfer). Ni amenfer; D3 arene 

L. 23. Dl sraaan:. N1 om. wat. Nl aeaatee. 03 

Parte ( 2) Nt Sart. DE @ seit = (e) ps qaawengy. NIDA 
aU. 


L. 8. For all 


words from q Ut to gafta N1 substitutes: atta 
niiwit sft ateatt 1 af Ut & sftar sefadt fioafta. D3 om. from! 


Ut to Taft. Dé om. from q Ud to wre: (L.9). Ni frag (for fated) 
L. 9. Nl guomrat. D3 autre. 


L. 13. D4 arf (for Test). D2. 3 saamfrar. 
St. 61.—(6) D4. TIT. 


L. 21. D3 om. ffir, 


L. 21-22. N1 D3. 4 Ponsiaqefontranasventage 
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Maat AAA ASAHI 
qenrsaa efaarat TATA HTT 
alifardl Wiad AHCEAMT 1 FR 
a FE FeOAAT sorgiaaadfaraeit eat ae TT at arate: | 
aaa cont: | HR OG MeerSslsd TT FAYSA Aaa | te 
fram | ATRIA | APATARALOT GR 


i | 


ae aa faqsa ufafe et terra fF ad 

@aseng a Rsraeafe waraasreat Af | 

afes Ofefe vemaa aaa FEAT TAT 10 
aaa ar aarfen afaar aredteadt Tad Ui &3 


Bt area aa: HIRE MeaTE— STS aT a TA asazt—S 
mat art IT | MTA AAT Hh SAT | AtsaaT KATY fast ace | BT 
UT a nee aarqereafa 1 | Aisae—ahewtersT qaat afafet a Ta— 


TAM eater | dista—AATH wad | phn! asaet— 15 
Feo wate | aI a 





dated fifarea: sogferrrrarergrerrT 
TiMParsMaagotyeN eTEy | 
w a FE. AT GATT OT ALTE OG HT 
drat dren aaa efenfagat gaa att ae: ay 20 


UW & sfter Seadafeadt ara aati Aare drenregad He RTT | fai 
Pigg wupaenemaenge weet gt wR Fat aa eeTT- 
St. 62.—(c) N1 D4 soaraatta; D3 vara arora. —( 4) D2 aig. 

L.5. Nl D3.4 udfeda. 
(. 1, sae om. Aastra scay:. For all words from @ qa (1. ‘e pee 
for #4) ee ee re afar t+ wale. 
aeaiad (for qaas7). 
see N1 om. comm. on this stanza. —(a) D1 ara (for za) - na 
me : hie a agraarrceafa D4 substitutes: HATH wet ir o 
(hapl.) fora eat) from tf Har to aT aa (1. 15). L. 
Sqaq to Ufafa. 
M1416. Dé om. (hapl.) from €T qe to aeaat Wale 
in tai ae omits comm. on this St.—(a@) DI. 2.4 aioli on aa 
(for afeaa fafirrra:. N1 D3 sagferacaretary (NI dard) 
ie )-—(e) D3 garg: NI SAAT ATLEAST 
i, a D3 ger (for eqeat). D4 aed ye Areat (for qa). 
D2.3 -Bagaagq. D4 -aerepraare (for area) 


= 
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Trier fer yay 
aera —aceareayay || afrerragreary 11 &¥ 
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fara: 1 raya —afraqurerrgiicgny i 


qaqa wa ard- 
wa: sfaeq anaufafaraadt | 
Aree wala ATaad AST 

qa fda azat wears Fa: ul &Y 


afrecsat | freadard weat wera sfafafeaa: adda ae dhe: aa 
aye fatisn: sfaer watafceadt qiarara | | watavarad—aeet aft 
MRATAITATA edt TAA | YX 


attra Wal warerecarfadtageistren: 1 && 
uafaat araat wat dee agi | aetyer:—argarareterrafacantee 
area: | aabifeasfadtranr: ee 


aft TEM: Aes: | 
AAT TATAPHATTATAREAT: | Ko 


arate eres cafaer aren aefet | atger:—atrfermrdtan: | farreaeger 
TAU aAT AA TAATSAAAT: I Kio 


qearretaatt aaeafad faesargs’ carat 

waa afaqes aeqaa feast | 

TS Ts aforHacernadiafars 

area at fae eafeaqgadt waa cesar i &5 


Ll. D2.3 qe (for Faq). D1 agar (for siyarq). D2.3 -fRt 
(for-7a-). 


L.3. N1 omits this St. and comm. on it. 
L. 7. D3. 4 ins. aa before faaadqaq. D4 q (for a). 
L. 9. D2-3 afeat (for feat) . 


St. 66. Nlom. St. 66 and comm. on it. 


L.12. D3 -9e- (for qH-). L. 13. D4 <aaoraaritrage | ll 
aanrhaaatfaat fra: ) . ) 


L. 13. Before frat: Di ins. g@teareaarar: (from 1. 17 below) but stribt 
it out. 


St. 67. 
FATA: . 
L.16 D2.4 abreast (D4 whet) atm: 


St. 68. Before this St. N1 ins. niacnataaararag: fear: wearfrafeatt 
Gate. But N1 om. the comm. on 


this St, — aeae 
—(c) NI D4 -taeiintafarg; D1 -ao aongngee) SDS 4 7a (N1 aa) 






Nl om. St. 67 and comm. on it, (c) D4 7awa-. D2.3 7H 





“of 
<7 


qarat tfaaterarat qananfiaatateratra seat wat) | WaaTaaaey | 
| 
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qn waa AAT TAA F fqars rat TARASATTTT | Fe RITHM TAT 
qaaared | fF FATA ST AT | aforerarate ofaciaarniatars sere 


qgaat FAA wafa WAAR | & | 


| 
fone: aus fafafa a AaT Feat aT ara 5 | 
aac feraaatag it: fg gat fe 7 she: HI 
aa: wentfafa aaaaafted Fata HI 


qearent aeta seat Sher aa Tat ul && i 


| 
| 
afaotet yeaa ad Se Tea aft TTA ated aed WATT i 
waft safafa—aar dar weeat are: fefafa afafee: 1 afefrt graft 10 iI 
aft mat Herren fafafe Ea FeHTATASTA: | ETA aurea:  && 


eat arent sen RRSTATHR STIG AAT 
ee wears Hala age SEPTATE | 
aferarrea soonefracteertiata TAH 


wat a aataent wate af garastaeat Halfad ll vo 





L.1. D4 om. from 4 (in waTat) to fafa. D4 ins. fe yaTat:— ea: 
before ORICE D4 ins. faroars before Arzareie. 
L.2. D4 aat (for ve). D2.3 Tarcat wat by transp. 
L.3. D4 erat (for =AcaT eqeat). D384 WA 
facintafar:. : 
L.4. D2.3 waqqae. 
- St. 69. Before this St. N1 ins. #frarwfa: eareaearfaran: SeTaeaT TTA 
Wma ATE, But N1 om. the comm. on this St. —(a) NI D2. 4 siteat 
(NI D4 gear) srorrae. —(b) NI D4 aeafarfa:; D2 geataafa:. —( 4) Ni ad 
(for a7). ; 
L.9. D3 aad (for zeta). D4 repeats waz goa. 
L.10. D8 weqara:; D4 wer: ara: Fred:. D4ins. 7 free: after PafHtA. 
L.ll. Dé ins. aenfagfa: after WaT p2.3 + ad (for gai). D3.4 ms. 


MT after sem. D2.3 aurfac:. ; 
81.70. Before this St. Nl ins. aq aelfa: Fat aat wade sarfrat | 


ete! aeraqea 1 aaeama afer gat fe Fea at Ss BE v 2 
thet Shear | aa: aaifatiaiterat frerre FAT pie x 2)D4. 
Pele on the St. —( a) N1 eqrat (for sea) D3 eat: (for mea) aft 

(for faz )»—(d) NL AA FtasAeAT: patad. 


(for fad-). Dl 





= 
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wet 4 feat! Fa aft—aferacet monaafracenafeaastt | oferaeR 
Te A Yea Rey AeA secagetrea waft! Fa = We Tz x 
we sara aafageard waft 1 vo 


MMMM TIAA | 
sraaifa wat fagvefaqaarsitausiteait- 
Werte vaca seared: 1 62 tl 
wal aad sma uafadt at aefes HST | ATA 
Saas: | Ta Ta wast set Feige seq. wT mM 
Req | Ta wai ated shea) aiee:—argaeratie 
TOTAA SA eaST: 1 2 


Wy ATMS Temaageargqeawatsazt 
Testers sas stad 
TAT IaRHI TIES aetatseat 
ara Sadat facade FessTaBMTA 1? 
Wert sera arta agi wvileat safari ary At 


WRAL! 7 Faery, feqeanecrgqecdiset! cat wafer 
TAS TI A SI agrees | TAT AEE RTTT FGA 


weaferggrahs: | aa freqersee a1 62 1 


L. 2. D4 ins. 





ITT before yeaa. D4 avogafncaceatfale. 


L. 3. ins. ay: before |¥.D 1 om. -ag5-. D4 ara Taaa (for qa): 
D4 awe (for Bq). 

L. 4. D4 ins. TREAT after aye. 
_ St. 71. Before this st. ae ee wa afaated 
(6) Nl qraq ( for yraqz)— 


(for wat). 
L.10.D 34 $fewtanfe. 
L, 11. D3 ins. |; Da 


ins. 9raq after Tart. 
L. 12. D2 TerrearqE: ahrez-. 


St. 72. Before this St. N1 ing. santa afaitend aafa, and om. 
on it.—(c) 


D1.2. anferafiagy. D1-3 
D4 ston ee af Ral yorares< — (d) N1 TTSATT TSM | 
L. 18. D3 om. aq’. 


L. 19. D4 om from PANT to alee. 


L. 20.D4 a wd fis at | 
frinqeqact 4). 


i aviafa, and om. comm. on it— 


) Nl afa fraraqerfaraatsita—( (d) NI gear 
fara before afzqed. D4 om. gat arat. 


comm: 





franeat—aria: get ( for ; 
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qa feadt + gAfiar aq frie Kt gery 
sumaaets ang aa fram A AA TAVITA: UI OR I 


454) 


mat @ Ge afte ot fet KT uta: | oat facttar- 
iq-z ofa Uta Aet T TA a | aaeqdra acfa—aa fet ae 
mA a formate wg HorTaT arfet TE fecaaft TA ATZ NORM 


atdetararfehe: aad: qresort: frat 

ecureat fafrarcaft SIT: ATUTaT afer | 
gare aa aye oferta: we: water & 
aeetaaitted fra Far afar: sTreafa u ey Ul 


mt agard fd fa fatafad gaat arf afar atte fF qi—e 
fe me for wen a wanateatad sient Toateyle: FAT TT TIT 
movaiea frduufa! aa: ward afer va sae Ty OM aaa 
Feavtseg | at fier Sted wa uarfewaatea eet Fate ay AeA ON 


aear aigqarees ysreen aT areaisftar 
at at oreat car fanfare fareafa ate aa: | 


shit 7, Before this St. N1 ins, am wfeaernit stat wfeat 7 gener 

eta pales and om. comm. on it.—(¢) Nl suaagacaaal ea. —(4) 

- D4 f& (for 4). V; 

PB Ses St. 73, Nl ins. arerreerrareteatat: Cesc 70/44 

ates wai UISTE | yey Haha queatae | wTateat rae] 
TET: karat: Tales TAT: Ul but om, comm, on it. 


L. 84, D2, 3, fete adit; Dé fatter area. LA. Dé ae (for aafet)- 


5 DI faite (for fect). 
- 74. Nl. om. comm. on this St.—(@) Nl faa: (for frat) —(0) Nl 
L. i Bl Wei ee awe 3 NI ff (for fe). 
L m 4 ins, Ud before TATA. 
i ie Di fraaa (for fra at:). Di fed, Dé 
Pe DA ane warete sefirder et eae: 
; ia D1 wat (for wa). D4 fra AAT ceeaeatenited PETIT 
Prey fe Before this St, N1 ins : #4 #147 aat qearfere free qareaer ia 
- and om, comm. on it.—(d) D1 ofa: (for fira:). 


ins. a before qa. 
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i 
TT wear saTAM aout faftecafea: a1 wl FATE, 
waa! a: AGA) Tat readers at aoa a 
frarmitara a aa) ata aaaft) aat aesas a wal ART AER 
Tl TAT FT qUTQTs 7 faq Tar s art oF facsfea tT anf 
arent fated aedly fafenfasaat wa 
waraifad qa gf aenft a amt 
wraIsay Teta: qeatgadisas 
ae: & we aft ged dreisqaas: i wk Ul 
aft aeonfaristrrarerradt aft qat ei geafa—s are: aety fa 
fara + feat safer wa ae ae wt! aH maria afer am 
wat Steghaat gfe aq a waif, aa: armed stabhradt qetige 


TT RMT | ae aM aa eed Tea oat ge Ta 
a ate) wd fet & we: ae & aft aisaaa fast aed iM 


wrt A aenfrerd: | ad wa gad sfaraat draisfer ni os U 


a wt aqaraa frrfir aafa fit 
waragiia fe aa azarae sia we UI 


ae 


@ ta aot wqamd aft wa awatagi f aaat aia 7 
aferfsrt frit areorft aefe afe fe aciat af. ural atl at 


THAT PTAA U9 


L.1.D3. qat (for wat). D1.2 f¥ (for #4). 
L. 23. D4. aeatt fraroiat a aa: L.3. D4 aeaea. 


L.4,D23 omit 4. D4 faafad (for afad). D3 om. a ? 
ins. TaqHTT after fase. 
St.76. Before this St. N1 ins.: Oa rat it arent 


Feet: TA: SATA waged faaeati, and om. comm. on it—(}) y 
pA ARs Hila D4 gefaat. Nl ateqr (for wsaat).—(d) Ni stronger 
L. 10. D2.3 agt uw (for Wer wa). D4 srarhrarerhrsa. 
L. 12 D3. ware. 
L. 13. Dé Wee (for Fes). L. 14. Ds Afra. 


St. 77. Before this St. N1 ins. : aa wd 
i is St, ot aradt afsar cqadifrerecat © 
Tass aT a fteafe, arate uffoara:| aa: a 


31é and om. comm. on it—(c) N1 D4 ® (for ff) —(d) Nl sraarat aa 
L. 17, D3.4. aga ( for aaa). 


L. 18. D4 ins. wTaersiis after We 3 : Secs _ pat 
for ( ®t). L.19. D. 2 aft. D3 sauat (for sid) 


3 Iq ; D4 wrafatraeae- 
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qadtaareretot faorerarta aq Hilf aed 
equradital araTaga aqeTae aa fH aPC Mos 


2 gait TAT FATA aga fafafe site ara at mA 
femtarg ATATTTAMTA | aa arcome—are farafrareratefterer Wes Ul 


eft fa qeofa arafaqet Tafrartd aarerTgTeT | 5 
a fefafeda ore aes: foe ota care afirey Wok Ul 


art Gat qeote aft atafatet adt weqtaary array Feat TE | 
om—aft | aft fra fefaefer | Gta TART FeAl aan aTfarares STRATA 
matic afar aft ¢ aaraATT NEM 
frefarn: arit aren FA TY 10 
feaarareereare ATTA: 
aft amt aemratafada aT % 
framaagsiaed Fat TASTE so Ul 


at at sat ged Tae | at aaa fare: art: Tat Ge Fala! 

te—faigae: 1 fading fader sofa: iret 7 frad gaara! #4 4 

mt femtensdie: | gaarfaarafe feaat woefaast eT mT 

ey wat faa | | Tewanlas: cfara wd af at oag GaerAhy 
\sol 


——_—_—-— 

Rs 8. Before this St. N1 ins. : aareat salaTet (Sts. 78 and 79) ofa: 

rire Wasianerag Ufa TRATACATS Ul, and om. comm. on these 

‘anmas—(a) NI wigfrget—(o) Ni fawter TA waf—) Ni DA 
—(d) D2 aq (for a@). 

5 Ue Dewed ay factermrar ates ae fF Tae. L. & DY bias a 


aT. 
St, . 
nt is See vi. to St. 78.—(c) D4 q (for a). DIA Bon 
met TE). (d) D238 gare; Di aat (for caret). Ni te 
W"% after this St. 


; ¥ D1 ins. afaget after aff. L. 8, D2. 4 ins. after aa. pa 
aan = Before this st. N1 ins. : Wa aifagat aqeat sari sat frcet a 
— Dw —(a) NI ard (for aT) 3 adding gage 

rh 84 aye ag ( Dé Tt) 0) MAR: pid ret ( for 
Pitre: 4 Déins. at after wet. Ni D34 gidrrcta. 1 rage pA 
nbvitatg he es words from ah to the end of amatitaa: | 

* Mg: aat: : ye: —STAT TT: ; 

- . The ih in NI ‘ ie up to gfare, the rest being ae 

- (for Di awatfrgq: Ll7. Dl arara:; D+ avat: (for ara) | 
* Sat). D4 om. eftate. D3 om ; D4 ud afe (for Ga): 
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qereat afacfhe & arar #4 ara 
ware sofaft at sista: | 
ea cer: tfomnaaas sat 
aregeetey seat at feat FT ga Nak 


Ta: BIT AAT fad qar A A TaTT! PI —ageT Tey 
aay TeaeHled Aaasailad aft gs afa weiss Tralee a 
Facer aracet faytitat! var eieafa aewdt adit ararafadt a 
aa areas e See aes: tis 2h1 


met ae ge 


gees saafawa ahead 

qat { a Sarenft gare feaaar 
aa arsed aaaty aoa fart 

mar stat gfeasferat Heres sz 


aif atfaet fed seare) | Ganenrefae = reheat | afer raey 
I & aeora:, agate acura facet) cHeraracash eércaratiaay 
aint a a anh oY ad a wed ore) ae fe wea AT AeA 
WTA BS sea a sem wdfadedfratd fades use 


Si. 81. Nl takes up the comm. from this St. See v.l. to p. 301, 1, a 
(a) Nl farefa fredt ( for afaxfvs & ). D3 %e ( for #4 )- De f 
( for srt ).—(c) N1 aem: ( for gem: ). NI atqati.—(a) DI at rt 

L. 5. D4 wae fea a sqd. D1 fraftd and sata (for faqdt and mee) 
D4 aat (for Fz). , 

L. 6. Nl om. qeaq. D4 MAT (for Filet). D4 afer (for il 
D4 om. from % af to etzafa (1. 7). i 

L. 7. D2-4. fayd (for arafaet). D1 fartferat; D2 faretarear. DY 
sofaft before acre 1 


L. 8. Nl 4egled (for Feta) D4 ins. yrarery before wraray. D4 art 
(for # watta:). D3 sateea. 


St, 82.—(0) NID23 at a a; Dé adits @. DA (before com) ™ 
(for grat). Nil aqafa gare: fracar:. 

L. 13. Dl om. from aft to yeTg. D4 ins. ei aa: before a. Mes 
Wt after ws. D3..4 afta L. 13-14. N1 D2 om. (hap!) i 
aitswat to wicaafracna. For all words from aaisant to y 
Dé substitutes : dal Tse Tf Tar Ta: gararé fraaat Bret, and om. b 
waeaacasht to wf cart. 


L. 15. Nl om. aq | Haat oTaT:. 


L. 16. N1 D4 wafad aafaat ; no 5. uafatti 
Gy heey 7 daft (D4 faerie) ; D2-3 o4 
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dt aa: safe srafrafadt 

ae Aaa: TTS: fsrararr: | 

asm aa: Taf a faqacaafa 
arauafet ag aa frat farm ust 


at aaa ati afr qa at: Myf aajoafaat wat Te TATE: TTC 
weate wa aoMieTaT faqat Tetfa AA peared | FaeTa TA 
aaatet | rep Rarenererafetaae ae: wa age TH Se aeTie TC 
ma faasttrafe warerd | ATfeT qateae | ora arcaafet ft 
API AICE | 


we qacda aguas: FI frarcrat 10 
aM wea oft Tat A Ft FF sata | 

eid sfardtfaar sfeareatare area 

a: aa gfe feadtsorqa meat: AeA sell 


sie ot eaten qwetsfe awh qantaferet 19 
PATTRTT | Ta: SUA Ta Fa Fel aar qadt & fe HE siicehs 
Tat sfrrt—e afe aa aT ai seretryat ete Feat: 
arate ex 


wa wfeaarfa acate aa fairs 

gimfaar safe awa aa: frat a 20 
waa az wa a frate ares 

arated gfgeaaret Wea: Tels salt 


a Bo 
t. 8: 
-83—(@) Nl aa (for 4g). 
L.5. Déom. af 
L. eo 
: 6. D4 ins. # before HA. D2 aaa; D4 ufa (for qatfa) 
1. For all words from wet Rath to fattest: (1. 9) Di 


Nie seeaes 
ae a gent fara arf. D2-3 om. aga 
8 “NL D4 eq (for a4). Ni awed (for aed) 
. a D1 fearcens.—(d) Di feadtsfr aq & STIRT™: 
by Gtk De ae (for ai). NLDA ta (fr “eedtfren) = D3 THAT 
Led Was (sic) FeATE. 
NI : 
oe om. aa, Ni fratafad (for aprarerad) « eee ‘st 
nat Ms Dea wee area gt gare ad ge an (fo 
Pp. z afa and at RR. 


St, é 
85.—(b) Nl srigaat; D1 srorfact. 


substitutes : 








SE Se a 


SA Ms eae rp 
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arat aet staat atfaat ofa ari & Heats fafassaart St aa safety, 
afrat adtfa—aa sfrarfas: frat wat aafa aa weer wet 3am 
catanfett wed a vente aera arfrar adif—adt darter: anti 
Teraishest Ms Kl | 


Sreraracatedt Afrtar frereeterak: 
afeaagiraat <a arditer TH feaa:t 
qa gufsarta zadt a frat Tet 
area ydear atiewes daira Bera sell 
afta: aafaefaantteada aficare: aq freranaeafsdt ai ae 
10 faa) satat—tecifeerst cai aaaart aft aver wan dalharaT A 
weit feat) aa att ada Hear aT atienes Brac Ueki 





























ey Ee we: HH TOY A 
7 as were ee Grefaat FI 


efa aad aia Tae 












































15 Tad aTeATeMT Tafgaritferar ust 
art wd senate: wear gee wait! TT ere 


wa wat ead acerant éfrdt get Re ger —areereiete 

ere) eft frq—fecertornfeeeng et we egy! TT 

aah: Gee gi wig wa aoaecida fede ga: sate aed @ 
20 free anat ar afefa aaarcryz sell | 








TSU faa SAT: STAT Tet 

wat dnt sets ceteris at safe 
2 ieee sah 

THRITTUT aefad eA ToT ssl 


L. 1. D2-3. ins, faa ; D4 ins. qt faeitt before fafae. D1 aft 
L. 2. D3-4 om. fiat ; N1 safe. 

L, 3. Dé 4 aad a fafa aerag. D3 wa (for #) 
St. 86.—(a) Nl adisyafiar-. 





: be 
L, 9. D3 aftamatteaa:. Ni ins. atenes dai frre Te 
afrraia. Nl D24 om. aq. Nl D2 faoraanoafes vat. D14 
wat =a. 
L. 10. D4 om. aft, 
L. 16. Nl gear a. 
L. 17. Nl om, aa. D4 afaaata aq sete vaca. 
L.19.D3 aq wpistt (for a wT). 





| 





. wi 
ies 
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grat geet aTiaaT qd gendtatra {teat adi oft fracafr qerafegatied- 
ciced coat & Sty Se afer at getty Grea 
a HOH Ise 

amar parearget fat cafadtat 

fer Heat sat safer yTy | 


TAAAA AT AM RATATAAT AT 
feafoagat Yt Te aAVefad FT Use 


caren Praga epeaf mgar aT eT ATTA af OTT 


cei geen maraoted CRA ART Ser TATE, TRET 10 


re ek amgiiaeeent so aT afer oat a HE PHETITT 
Fi FS weTA NSa 


a afeeraaieraet qadredien fafeoorat 
fafeay, afaere sfc cart aqerifa | 
Tat TAT Te afar qreafeaarferert 
mW wera qaARafosla qrathary Weel 


ware qvafert qfienet araq acower ant qeetierem wat Gttgey 
niy fereraaisant serch af aetear saad Ter afer arrdt AT 
ifermmfrrates ay eared gacautfady Weel 
qub Dt f 
im), Dl rat atfrat geet qager. Ni Tar: pe4 ges (for 
L.2. Dl shred. 
bs MeTstgs TAHA (corrupt). p2-3 aaa (for aa).:01 OM ad. 
L. 4. Dl om. 7. 3 
ps 89,.— —(a) Nl D3.4 PRE IKiLIE LM Ie —(d) D2-3 art (os an) 
lo TT; D3 wtaq (for aat)—() Dl ara (for aim) N 
maTe-).—(d) Da fanferagan. 


D4 to 
ee om, from faqhT to AM (1. 10). N1 om. from Tal 
"A (1, 10), 


L. 10, D3 
TaNaqat WA. 
BM, D3 4 ni 3-4 THEI 


(Nl D4 RI) Fer age: (for ag:). Dl qe (for iz). 
ae (c) D2-3 ada. Nl aearat fred TE (for 14? aya 
Pag r 7) —(d) N1 afea (for afed) ; 
LT, D4 eqacerae 
= 8. NI D24 om, apg. NI feaeraarty. Ni D-4 om. 
7; Dl aateaar (for ” aearaT ) « 
biecedt qrearetfendt. 





:). Dé 


aft. NI 


15 
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aware oform dir wat Fafr 
TAM WTA ATaT Ala: sala: TTT UN 


wart Serica sera faearfta: 1 fe SaeRat—aed area) Tih 
we ART fe seat—aed aeaead Fafe ceria afsereiauen. 
Treat! fe gat—aeer ama afe agfaefrerdféd aati a ag 
ways Fans at aga at gafa afs nee 


HSI at Fat AST 
TATARSTAN AT | 

TAN TAMIA AST THX- 
maMrfratragpaeaaied fafa wer 


TE ae eT aerate seoaRTTTTETTR oe 
werinqerey Uefa say —seoneusaecfrdagafeactaeaeaet TAT ATA 
fe sa—sifaaaerenes AAAS WER 


mremift aan wadt frecaarafticl 
Tegan Ae eager fassafs | 
Tet quant wat moe Ua eT: 
weafetved sitfraerafrtt arated Ufaft neal 


aiftataet wel sft aati ra aT aR ede wa TW 
wat aaa A TTL aa art are art sarge fevoaft xX _ 
WaT wat at cet qesd ge: fevarfer wg feat va wm get 


ah Te: weatteg ad stafidt adt sear Offre 
St.91—() Nl aqrepaarat ; D4 sarqa tareaé—(@) D4 are 
Wagar). D2-4 Ro, + 


L. 6. Nl om, f% gat. Nl D2-4 vaférarfer (for afer). 

L.7. Nl arert: (for afaare:) . 

L. 8. D4 qetanety. D4 om. af. 

St. 92—0) NI seq (for wiq).—(c) NI aver eye.—(d) D2-3 Fr 
L, 13. Nl wWergat (for re). 

L. 14. D2-3 freer (for friar). Di om, wa. 


. = i 
L, 14-15, D2-3 ins, afaet ; N1D4 asqeq fater aeraved NI . 
notes T{ for aq, 


St.93.—(a) Di fang (for fareree). 
L. 21. Nl D4 ins wat before Fre, 


! 
_L, 22, Nl D34 4% (for a). N1 D23 ins afr after feat. NIP 
aa: (for aq). D2.3 eRe. Lb, 23, NI wi (for eg). 
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954] 
garerer wen: Thera Fer 
auree ara: fafafa ate asta Fa: | 
eae ATTA ATTA: Wert 


anft aust adt sfadtaafat = AT qe | aT aITTATRATA 
om: fetta aay fe gates afonfrafaart | cat TeTTaTTA 
Gat aes RTT Ut TST: aaa: — 
RTeTMATHeead: TAA NSS 


ame caret aeaafrada afeat 

faite farsa ar aga sae: | 

Hg: HS TrreTceala AA: eaade 

frat aeaiaeta PRS TF TAT MENT 


Soft meme feet Bt ate yey ard 
Bat ort a fet at ea: a fersore: | aa, STR SATTSTATIA. SAT 
vir fromrifacrffear | Tare Tera cise Fae: ST i 
Me) a Sat ae: ws feat: FA AR ernte Fa" aie 
Tritt woh alta ad dacentishe weft uae 


qa aad faster was fa faeoa- 
Faroe afat fraet TET 
fast afcareq HATHA at 
soar fiir gaat ToT FA afraat 86 l! 
——————. 
St, 94.—(b) tice 
PDL aif after weft 
V6.7 ; , ; 
ee fe gd (for fe aeat). Ni p3.4 afeare ( 
1,7 
Ls, Nl wargrer: (for argvet:). Ni om. arate. ees 
ae DL2 om, aq. D2.3 fase sfea: a: (for Eoqeretad: gaat) 
eg Bar 
wl : ° 
L e Nl atfrat (for frat). Ni D24 aatft (for ®)> 
. . Di afear (for feat). NI generar 


for qfonta) « wi DL 


om, 


L, 16 eet 
UL, 17 zs ° D1 cael qoqeale pl ins) gfa 
fri qt Ni om, aemvisatd artifa. After this one . 


WHE fered qfcqeer sraqest from the nom 


t sf 
%6—(c) Di afexem (for afeqra) —(4) pi agar (fF ey 








10 


1b 


20 
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Tt ae FAM aed Faces araeaftqar aleatt——sactet aR 
TSI WE we aa wate aa 


Tar wm ferme a wad oftaed aT RP wy 
SAMA URE 


Raardetert Hare fae: feat: | 
amreanqatetata wat qe qa: Weal 


BTS Teifraratt fafasieat a sretfaa: neon 


Tat Sarre qeomatt farce: wT 7 Gat w 
ctafe | seaey_er anferar arefifetar ad fire gfe | arate afer 
qardeitt game fees: fears) afer streets we 
TAR FST FAT TTA: afaa: uel 


oat aefeat eat a ofedt at a Cenfead 
qaqa vat gd qfaqa siete A 
& Wa: SIT Se GTM ae aa sind 
aaa freq va faq ar: aariiad wesil 


aft arradt aragafaat act ait sf adtfa vet ae ete 
Tere ia aaa eft fae a oar fig Sa sroraraa AH ae 
fecmnft wind gay! oud feat & are: aren saat ad ghar! ate mM 





L. 1. D4 faa (for aera). 
L.2. Dl om, am. 


L. 3. D2.3 anfad (for aut faast). Nlom, ; 02.3 7a (for a) 
Nl aqiecdt, 


S* #7 (a) Nl Srey. D1 famerfatan Gree. Nine faa. D3.4 FATT 
(2) D3.4 fawetfeaa:; NI fare fera:.—(c) D1-4 get (bub comm, 
text). Nl aa: ore: 


(fot 
i % D4 q saifret ate. Nl arraa-(for framraa). D1 #7 | 
TT: ). 


e 
L. 10. Nlom. aff after ara#:. D4 om, (hapl.) from aravistt t * 
afa (1.11). 


L. ll. Ni Dlait ga. Ni ps faeafer:. D1 anfast +i” 
uifaated (for arise). NI sertieannte D1 qegq (for q=ezT). 
L.12. Nl faufaa: (for ofa). 4) 
St. 98.—{b) N1 ATTS Tega toey.—(d) Ni Barhir (for #14). mM 
rea aa ft (D4 fem). an mss (except N1) aareiat. 
Melt. Dild waafe (for wif) 17. Ni meget (for awe 
L.19. Dl a (for @t). Ni ins. aff after feat. D 4 aq (for at 





vie 
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at aie aeRO CA frat Fatt qa: sarnfa Fa arta ATA: 
animt arretat Aad West 


qe: HACAT FAT HAA qarate ata: 
qeaqaterat fagat freatrafatye: | 
carfacy wal aMETATTT TL TAT: TS: 5 
qa mrorafendl afaraar ae Teena: NEI 


art afar aTaTedt afer: ara: F ATaSTOM Za TATA: | 
caf afe a fareft act avferaarcagd war eed caer aT arceatife ag 
Ta! aa Tea FT: | saat waist mat wate Ta STATA 
iga afa gated aueqnaroea dar feat wat a wqeeaied G7 10 
Mm ara GE TIMTaAT: Ta: TRATaHAT AAT: ER 


aa narfaxcafafraractta- 
waetetite get frat: 
qi savofata aeTaT: gated URooll 
aft ome aa a fear eT faceraeat 
wrafreng—ad freata cea: freA qaasqrrearoarttd aera: Tae | 
wt gai—faaesarerasthrerct | TAT SqATIS TTA | soak Glial 
Fray aaa freee ATAT: U8 0 Ol 


faraaiefafeaot ate Atta WaT: 

rere: frat TY TATISTT! 

careterraga frtter gfrt oterar afer: etl 

from aa: to aad. 
D3 


——. 
P 1. Di faarit (for frari waz). D1 om. (hapl) 

mm (4 09a) Dé agreafes:—(0) D3 Frat (for Paqgit)—) MS 
: q).—(d) Ni aq (for qd’). 
: : D2-4 safe: area: (D4 om.) ledal- 
_~ Nl om. (hapl.) f to atfaa: (L- 9 

De ATR (for ve ) from arf to ; 
L. ‘ 

| (to orn} ins. aft after qa:. D1 aeareae. Di om qat. D2.3 carat 

mpc) D4 aq (for aned ). Nl om. Feat but leaves 


). D23 geared ; 


L, : aaa 
(for a Ni om. qat a but leaves space for it. L 11, D283 
1 8. 100, Se 
i 


(4) Di ofreafit. 


L, ~ 
= D3 az (for 1). 
“9. D4 annietear 





































ne 
AizasetagaTs frter fafa: | wae eeat:—aes: | TAT ARR 
ad frter—aeeareaeart TT AAAI oR 



































mat <abrerecrd Tal Prrearect- 
aiid aeaaatat Faqs aa faenTaa UgoRl 


asta cra: HATATET: aTATAT FCETAEMTAT ATS AS TA ary Tam 

10 ge at attafe qrivings friifacont oar omy TT Se ET 

eeexerered we ae rahe TT fe Ha aE Foe oA, TET TE 
aft go A FATT Nol 


15 Aerenrara aes | AEAATETAA: waa: 
sei ofeaae AEN aT AT TT 
Gara: waa taeafaat AadeTAT FeeH Wzorll iL 
cet eae erat an mets we aTeTT ToTAT FENN 
dat ga gered ct Tear FORT: | ge TAA EAA 








q 





















































ut leaves spit 


(for fart) 








xa ; 7 b 
L.1-2. Nlom, data wera and wc (in faereet) 
for them. "7 
1. 3, Ni-om. fréver. D2.3 rag: (for fafire:). N1 D4 freee 
L.4. Di om. wa. a 
a : ead: in (a) "i 
St. 102. Nl has much lacuns here, and omits a si at i: ; 
arat in (¢) but leaves space for them.—(#) D2. : «at paotte} 
qereard*.—(b) D2.3 yreenaraatitae.—(d) Ni 784 (agains? 
L.9. D4 eqarmm:. D3 area (for area). NI 
aa W200 Nl om. the rest of the comm., and ends 
according to its own numbering. i) 
L. 10, Dé frit faso. D4 farefrcggfedt (for faces fee): 
L. ll, D3 om. ag. D14 ins, arama before {ri 
L. 12. D3 om. &fs. D2.4 om. aa. 
L. 13. Dl om. ¢; D2 om. 4. 
St. 103.—(a) Dl 4 a (for adt). 
L.18. Dl atm; D2 qa. D3 aeferra. L. 19. 


a OE a 
here with St. 


Dl earn: 
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cegerrontt ATTA | aeare a FAINATT GeTATTET FfeT4 wafe | 
ARATE: TATA: eqran faresoreraeat wafa WeoaRl 


farsi gaararera qéraferat sft | 
zarafa Hg: Tea fares TATHST 5 


3 be c na it 
ke o¥il 
i ~ 


sprarhan arg SATE ITE TREAT TEL TAT | qa FOTATHT- 


 dufrat sf faeari=eat qeafat Fat gfadtaret at a aK 


mea aa areareait | | TAI are art ETAAAATHT URO¥ 


10 


arerattelt gid: wofed vi fad a SF 

feoacecat Aafet FET gaat 9 Wgoxll 
afae at fa areate | ae mnfater awit aT TR Ae FOP a and 
rar wer te yee fae aT ah: eager TATA qq aa aoa TUT 1b 
barenterneir femget erent Ow aT TET AE gue 
FT: gaara Aafa uUo¥l 


7 toma afer a Tafel adi frxaret % 5 
oe amt fast aratfa om geod TACIT | aria 
Tt a Fad cad, aeeieed wale! qeoreTeral® qt 
Tartine: UR ORI 
———- 
Ll. D4om. ¥, 
me ae all words from qoTHTeTae 0 arsaraate (I. g) D23 substi- 
. af wat aeataaia: bs i 
St. 105. —(c) D4 ara: (for agt:) D1-4 qaqa The coms 


ce the reading 4a: for T7:. 
shee D3 a (for vat). Dl aR add: 
mre 
oe D4 om, aq and fx-- fed item 
s 2, Dion fet wae PAT (for aaiied fated ) 
). D3 ins. 4 after TA 


ps afatet 
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waren afe fra Gate AMS ATS aT 
Tet farefrr: aoncdatate dead: | 
vat at feaa: qatenfedt aaa Tate Ugovlt 
5 aif arfuet adrafeer ad waaft: & afe aa cafe aeet fay 
F adqaat Sarfa oafe ararfe qegrat ar ata ae 







qe aWd4 iS SG In 
fat waarmee: Uftieeg! aga Tie TAS waist fea 
AA TST Uw I 


et at gor face a fe waaay fF 
10 afar at wag THAaTeAhTaA | 
ga ata & facrqaa aaa 
a wari ata: afe ofefaa: Ser TET: Moai 


aw aft gt aa Wa Fanart CaAqTT | aS eal 

a ft qed por aa afi ot fear ot Te 

1p Sareq. aera aa fH aTAITT qaataadd seat aa ater 

wet THA Ga sae Gat a aftoart Ca) aint oa 
wat fade Sra: kos Ul 


SUNT ATATSTIT«- AA Tecalea: 
PUMA A oT | 

20 aft 4 agel ararernerafa a Alea 
eeaefaet areata faa wlerNA oki 


St. 107.—a@) D2.3 atereq (for ara). 

L. 5. D2.3 om. vfeex. D1 waft (for waft). D4 aroufavd. 

L. 6. D3.4 ata (for a). 

L. 7. D2-4 -341eT (for -Tareq-). D1 seaearat. 

St. 108. — (a) D4 affq (for the second Fo) —(b) DB4 wag si 
wag. 

L. 18. D4 ins. qeeaa after 4. D2.3 aqanniAayd. 


L. 16. D2.3 AA f Es BX) : i 
D2.3 a Ud (for an (for watt). D4 om. (hapl.) gretiad 4 


L. 17, D3 ins. | before ata:, 


a awit (sic) (for | agat). (6) D2.3 qarq (for gar).— ©) Dl 
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fa Baste AaTATAT faarat adi sf waatt, aa fart ag 
gift) wat Har FMSMTAUMT FTF | sramaaatt afratit | | eea- 
coraca, facaTht safe mrefoyTahT Seq! Ta aoa | Wad 
ai aft gas eT ATTRA age) oe 4 ot Gay Thee aT Uefa | 
a a BM WAAAAAT TSAACHAT Moll 5 
ara ya qeafreat aaa serie detract 
Sacifead Aerated T BAATga | 
fraqeaen FacemATa eae FSTETTAT 


aed CATA aTRTOTA RHETT TATAST UR oll 
ara gat afeerraeat arererat Heaate | = wat aa garg qenraat 10 


ie gory action freaq satel F aaa: Feaoiia: | fara | 
ma fremmtrre faarrndiafed qaract qarfenta | eq— eae 
to PROATSA 112 oll 


yaa Thraieat aaa RATA At 

Ug fafararetr afad aashrart: FT: | 15 

ad adudfet gafte a: ay farrat 

asat aafae ohne: fafaeg <3 fora eet 

art afer adi safe eracet waaftt aT afa wa ramet TRC 

Tet fig aor ntact fafezarrar | aaa of@eag| wa © 
aidsonae) gen feceré megan: GRATIN! oT ATT eT 20 
Fare Patina aa fast vaa: Fal TT ag faarg ahert wa 
erase Sa: aeifaergar weet et cetera kk 


—__ . 
Ll. D24 sy aff (for Bastt)- D4 areafasa (for cil faqa)- 
L, 2-3. D2.3 om, (hapl.) from wifsatfa to 
L.3. D24 ins, af after ara. 
or DI ins, qenfr after gaeht, D4 (corrupt) agergr (for 36% 
L.5, Dé om. #reat. 
Mebane: D24 fact faivitga: (for a Aeavitge).—Y 4 py 3 
TR). D2.3 saqat. —(@) D2.3 vat (for yi). D1 -freaete 
-; D4 -freeraer-. 
if D1 om. a before aeaterd- ha am) 
fay, DE Tem: (for Ter). ps. 4 -Prerent wera (DE 
ae 13. D1 erereorifad-. > Cait: ) 
° -—0 D aft (for afart) and a fait: (for ate ‘). 
138. D8. aft (for ere). DB 4 mF 
: : D4 ins. Tat: after fafe:- 
“'. D4 aiafaet (for ait fast). 
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ae dager feats asaaritfa fart 

aat AWelat ategeacareafed | 

aa: HT feafs qaqa acd 

qe afer TT Aft AAT AMSAT NLA 


yarn aaratear adt wafaerear weea card aot wayfracerm 
adt aca aatt safari aaeta a ated? feat seaqar qe afer (!) 
eT TAT | 


@ A AAT MS TAT WaMIAAAT Fa ULL 


aaa a ofa staqcd ardfa srratts 
TaTeSaT A: FATAL Fa 
ararat tfaacaaifs frafe carifert set yea 


wisi qredtsege aad gat feria fared feraacteafa acai fea 7 
fratita | Stem:—setat: | wat aeaTzeqery le: | Ha TAT | TAT HA 
wad safe ws Fay at fear aetaft agit a mit 7 
ead: | gener weet saafeat) gar aalat aTacaren | 


Waar aaefeat | Aaa: HAA Taher VAs 





wasifarra safe ofeat farang 

wat qed sfawafaardt arat gies | 

wanerarcearraate Ta fra aaerfr ue eel 
eanenfattad ada FATT | 


Si. 112.—(a) MSS agufy auafa fasa contrary to metre. 

L.6. D3 eanft (for Ffaq). 

L. 7. D3. 4 om, (hapl.) from safaset to uraATa. D2 HAA: 

L.8. Dl om, w, 

St. 113. —(c) D4 -RSaTT HATTA qait. 
D4 marg. ag: (for fax). Di alex. 

L. 12, D4 om, (hapl.) from feaft to earifeac. 

L. 14. D4 are: (for aiate-). 

L. 15. D8. 4 aet (for afe). 

L. 16. D4 om. #4:, D2-3 genre (for gen). 

L.17. D3.4 ins. aq: after eqaq:, 


St. 114.—() D2.3. fama frat (for sfarafiact). 


(for amt) 


—(d) D3 arent (for ™ 


D2 at: (for al 


ae 
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aft arc aaa Aart | AT z% fragt F 
a TRAIT ATA | a 
rat Wa TAT 


e. aat ofeaa Paar 
ie) TRaTeacaareteare TARAS give’ Te TAA 


Ake 
AAapadiaalaca Zz Aras: | 


TATA | 


Ll, D23 qa (for watt) 
L.2 D3 qeq (for TT). D1 waaaard am-. D3 AM. 
L,3, D4 om, first afa. 
if > i a eee 
: 4, Diaaft. D2.3 aatefaaa; D4 daritae4. 
.6 Nl om, aaremaafaataed. N1 Tafraaeat:. 


p3. 4 arganfaaat- 


Coloph 
ee | After the text D1 sfa sfrerert afactad strarreey 
latter 12, omit. After the Comm. D1 TAA Sad aeaTaale . afegt Sat - Nl 
see above) efa stanedah afawis 4 aATa Sonibe 


Pes D4 ofa qaed 
__ fost-colophon. D1 aa T VRE (Ca- 1523 A.D.) aq feo ll (after the text); 


Taig ur 
TAT PES GI tafatiaia WU DNU ( after the Comm. ) « 
ca, 1587 A-D-) 


D2 
at gle Wat AETASL TAHT aqerat: NAAT VSR TT : 
s i neat 
D ¢3 quarat fafad aft atareiatT AMT wet aa: WAT 
3997 wxe af: ; 2 (ca. 1441- 42 
\ aH SAHITS sear ue aa w¥es aa ‘1 
ak qa 


A.D, 
ai RRR (ca. 1440-41 A.D.) sacHre | qreta : 
Tey a 3 it 
TEN dag 2g gy aT (ca, 1609 A. D-) qreanate Tae (aat) 

























































































THE NATURE OF PERCEPTION 
BRAHMANANDA GUPTA 


SECTION I. 
Perception defined as Direct Awareness 


Ir is highly doubtful if the English term perception is a suitable substitute 


the term pratyaksa denotes not 


for the Sanskrit pratyaksa. For in Sanskrit 
merely a type of cognition as a result but also the object and the special means 
(karana) of that cognition. 
Etymologically, however, the word pratyaksa means that which is present 

to 0 : : si . Pi tear ‘ , 

; ur senses or the functioning of our senses towards suitable objects (aksam 
aksarin ,y | 5 : af a 

sam pratt vartate). Thus, from the etymological point of view, pratyaksa 
means either the object or the karana. 
be distinguished 


But sulti ee : 
the resulting knowledge can also, in introspection, 
aled in in- 


cs eight types ad Rng loige, and this distinguishing mark, so reve 
dspection, places it in a unique class. So that even apart from any consider- 
alton of the object or the means perception as a type of knowledge can be distin- 
ee i other types. Thus it is quite possible to define perception as & 
fos Pe ass of knowledge, without reference to the object or this type of 5 gpl 

tesa, a neo-logician of the 13th century accordingly offers his own definition 
of perception. He defines perception as that cognition which does not require 
any other cognition as a means (karana), i.e., that cognition which is not pro- 
duced by the instrumentality of any other cognition’. 

Anumiti (inferential cognition) requires a8 necessary means the knowledge 
of the probandum (sdédhya) and the probans (hetu) which two correspond large- 
ly to the ‘major’ and ‘middle’ terms of the traditional European logic, coupled 
with the knowledge of the paksa (corresponding to the ‘minor term’) as charat- 
terised by the probans. Upamite (cognition through analogy) equally depends 
on the knowledge of some similarity, and gabdajhana 600, j.e., cognition through 


testimony, i.e., through hearing @ sentence, depends obviously on this auditory 
ti (memory) is impossible unless the ob- 


Sensation of that sentence. Even smr 

jects remembered were known before. Thus in none of the cases of non-peroeptusl 

Cognition is th i nition an immediate one in the sense of not being de- 
e resulting cog tion that the knowledge 


Tived through another cognition. It is only in percep ; 
acquired is direct, i.e. without the instrumentality of another knowledge. This 


immediacy or directness is the fundamental characteristic of perception. Thus 
when we open our eyes and see @ table, or when we touch the ice and feel it cold, 


wo immediately come to know that this 18 @ table and this is cold ; the knowledge 
é mess does not necessarily require another prior know- 


of the table or of that cool Se é 
reception as revealed in introspection has been pro- 


ledge as a means- 
nakaranak 


perly defined as ja am jnanam. 
am" —Tattvacintamans, page 552. 


D “ Tranakaranakam J8O” 
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It may be asked, does not the perceptual know] 


ts cold’ as judgmental (savikalpaka-pratyaksa) 
judgmental acquaintance (n irvikalpak 


edge ‘this is q table’ op 
necessarily require the I 
a-pratyaksa) of the ‘this’ and the ql 


in the second case. of the ‘this’ and the ‘coolne 
gnition be still ec 


ties constituting a ‘table’, or. 
If so, why should such judgmental co alled perception? 
Savikalpaka-pratyaksa vis-a-vis nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa will not be sty 
in detail here. Here it is enough to show that the bare acquaintance (nirvikalpc 
pratyaksa) is not required as a means (karana). It is undoubtedly a fact { 
the ‘this’ and the qualities must have to be known before, but their releva 
lies merely in the fact that the uncharacterised objects so known only conti 
as known objects when the judgmental perception (savikalpaka-pratyal 
occurs. The judgmental only characterises those still known objects by e 
other, and this very characterisation is but the aw 


areness of these objects as 
characterised. 


If in the presence of A and B, A is characterised by B, this ¢ 
not mean that A and B are me 


knowledge of A and B 
karana (means). 
knowledge, 


ans (karana) to the characterisation or to | 
as characterised, Every karana (cause) need not b 
Even when an object is known, the object is a karana oft 
but nobody will say that it is karana, i.e., means. 


We have said that GangeSa has offered his definition j#andkaranal 
jitinam pratyaksam. 


But for the sake of fairness, it should be pointed 
that he offered his definition in quite a different context. It was only in a 
to show that Divine cognition (cognition by God) is perceptual that he had 
bring in his definition. Though our perception, i.e., the preception of a mot 
nds on sense-organs as means, such cannot be the 


is 00 
xod has no sense-organs tc 4 
God f 2 to depend on, nor can his 
nitions be undorstood ag indirect, 


be defined as jianikaranakam jin : 
e,°e . i 

definition applies also to Our perception. In our case, of course, other definti™ 

like indriyarthasannikarsotpannary ina 


view of some character of the object 
perception. 


being, necessarily depe 
with God’s perception, 
That is why his perceptual cognition : 
am pratyaksam. And it is obvious thet 





» are possible, but they do not apply to Dre 


going theists as the , 
causes Divine cognition ig one’, and that therefore our perception must als? 4 


‘karyaméatrarn, ratt sddha Seated Se ip 
Pabdlodioadretans Basket by Sasa eral, tajjdneccha-krtayah 


| 
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aga common cause thi ivi 
is Div , iti 
ae es an cognition. As necessarily depending Divine 
3 - a 38 J on Divi 
he. But we F vee 1erefore, cannot be as direct as Gangeéga t k 
P p ee ang é fa takes it to 
eply that a kdrana, i.e., cause oF i 
may in b na, i.e., cause, need not be a karana 
. ? 


ie, &@ Means, 


From the point of view of i 
Pd teas ae 2 - pink sana as revealing the very character of 
Western siniaasshegs an — perception as jidnakaranakam jna 1 
characteristics of ee i also claim that they have PaaS et ; oe 
ow ordinary Sere a from this point of view. Without den ia pes 
fudamental character is due to senses they also claim that dire t sie one 
Not that all ae all perceptions, whether sensuous OF . wee 
wisuous. Some, me : i on admit non-sensuous perception eal Me uae 
<ilaes reject the ects: ay Rca nonansnon Bot 

: ss j : 

the a Blandshard sebncs aa a ages = : asa ate 
ane as ‘that experience in which, on 
sme object to be tae he in sensation at the time, we unreflectingly take 


_ This definiti ; 
intrinsic bee. ie to both the senses as the means and directnes th 
ine when one is Se But a good definition need not EE to tis 
_ We unreflectingly t. a The definition ‘perception is that experience in 
ion would corr = ake some object to be before us’ is enough and this de- 
Blandshard espond largely to GahgeSa’s jnanakaranakam jnanam. If 
the warrant of something given in sen- 
denies non-sensuous perception. 
from the introspective 


Q yet insis 
Sation’ this : 1 insists on the portion ‘on 
But this hing S because as an Empiricist bh 
~ SHAS Nothi Z e 
Point of view, ng to do with the definition of perception 
in ‘we unreflectingly take 
g something which is not 
the term ‘unreflectingly’ 


Further 

ome object ii does he mean by ‘unreflectingly’ 
tuitable to our @ before us’ 2 It appears that he mean 
be contrasts ‘ Tea topic. In a detailed analysis of 
aes in the form Te Moen reflective judgment by which he means explicit judg- 
: darker Hine ees Poe or speech. He says that when we assert ‘That is 
OT sae jtidemene ae ‘aa e passed beyond perception into the region 
vs in the implicit as Pee cnvolves judgment, but judgment that is 

Dereeption ‘4 3 oie . But if this be the meaning of the ‘ ynreflectiveness’ 
Dlicitly en Practical difficulty would arise—any inference which is not eX- 
Iudgm dea will nase as unreflective, to be called perception and, contrary wise, 
Ment show perception (savikalpaka-pratyaks4) which, we shall in @ later instal- 
will have to be excluded from the class per- 


ig 
C 6 »ba q : 
ption, case of perception, 


y- It involves 


xplicit statement onl 
only at a high 


Fu 
rther ° 
, again, reflection is not the @ 
jfication occurring 


“Mplicated m 
ental processes of logical clar 


leé 
Nat 
1 Natu oe eet ee 
© of Thought’, page 54. 
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(V 
level of mentality, called buddhi in Samkhya!, and may, therefore, have 
a nothing to do with statement. According t Sathkhya, data are Primarily 
Sent to our senses, then mind connects them in a unique fashion®, and 
this connected whole js brought to the logical] level of reflection (buddhii, 

this third stage js arrived at, cognition rem tins unreflective, 
e “me Rationalists believ: in ‘rational intuition’ or ‘intuitive reason’ which, ac 
| : ing to them. is ' type of perception because it is a form of direct cognition, 
intuition corresponds largely to the pratibha-jrana admitted in some systen 

philosophy, Though it 
% 








. ; i+ 2 an ade u iti 
has a striking similarity with Gangega’s definitio 


‘rence also in general outlook. Th 
aS & necessary means to perception 


perception, 


yet there is a fundamental diffe 
Ganges; 


+ does not admit 


any cognition 
hever denies—he 


would rather admit- 
be such means at le 





-that senses (indriyas) may neverth 
ast in our perceptions. 


yet in the case of perception by mortals it must | 
the ‘rational intuition’ of the Weste 
means (karana). This r 
(alaukika) perception, 

yogic pratyaksa there is 
only the contact is ext 


Though perception is jhanakaray 
Though p 
6 indriyakaranaka also. 








rn thinkers is without any senses as nes 
ational intuition is not also that type of extra-ordi 
called in Nyay: 
still the cont 
ra-ordinary, 


& yogic pratyaksa, i.e., intuition. In 
act of the senses with the objects concer! 





We have said that ‘rationa 
By pratibha-jnina we do not, 
jected in different systems, 

Perception and yet not of 
Mean tattvasdksathara (intui 


manana and nididhyadsana 
constant practice ; 


of ‘rational intuitj 


l intuition’ corresponds largely to il 

of course, mean that type which a a 
We mean a sort of intuition wholly unlike ail 
the type called Divine cognition. We a r 
tion of tattvas=pure entities) which as A 
- Manana is reasoning and nididhyasana 


tbe a8! 
hence the saksatkara which comes in the sequel mus 
on’, 














alesathit 
ow the Naiyayika can admit such tattoasils 


+, appt 
» he has admitted it. Any understanding of pt W 
yond the traditional Nyaya. But sie: and 
80 against the Nyaya fundamentals. In ponuen eat i 
admitted that memory can act as the contact betwee?’ 











yasatti Nyaya hag 
i Senses and the Oobje 





i 
act 3% 
ct now Perceived. But why should memory alone anit 
ii Contact ? May there not be cases where another type of knowledge, say 
i (inference), 


nd 
act as the Contact? Saksathara (the result of manana 4 
dhydisana) may be taken a8 such 


ant 
# case. It may be said that here ™ 








1 ‘Adhyavas 


ayo buddhih> 
| question of tem 


ss 
: saat 
ot —Samkhya kariké No. 27 (of course here there is ne¢ 
poral] Priority or Posteriority), 


= per 
punasca idamevam wept ie y 
arnt? &% nedam yuktamityevary samyak gue fae she arith 
i ; i PENG vivecayaty ivicya pratyeti mano’tah sankalp 
%tyarthah —Vidvatiosini tna On Sas Ya pr sk hi nan Shad 97, pos 
dited by Balaram, "Udaeine Saitakhyatattvakaumudy Samkhyakarika No. 27, 


ist! 


2° 


Ja 


The Nature of Pe 


ol] 54] reeption 
even ff, anumiti, serves as the required contact that things which are normally 
pre yf tjects of inference may in saksdtkara | Lit i 
the : 
TH Rational intuition’ of the Western Ration slists may be taken 45 corres 
muding to this our constructed Nyaya process, an i may so far be sllowed. But 
lost sight of. When in Nydya some 


tereis still a difference which must not be los 


this contact he object 


till between tl 


is 8 


nition is taken as serving as the contact, 
and the senses, but in ‘rational intuition’ of the 
lusiness of the senses. This does not, of course, mean that ‘ational intuition’ 
i therefore, tabooed in Indian philosop! In other systems of Indian — 


ny. 
wphy siksdthira is no business of the senses, and even the vide ha-muktas of 
‘Rational 


» Western thinkers there is no 


= 








intuition’ may, 





Miya have no senses though they have saksatkara. 
pons be allowed. The only definition of perception which comprehends 
ts siksithdra, as also Divine congnition and perception by mortals, and which 
A testified by introspection is that perception is the direct awareness of objects 


(iiinikaranakarn jianam). 






SECTION I. 


Perception defined with reference to means (kar ana). 


Heey a discrimination. But a definition is also possible gee Ce iiaess: 

Netaph * OEY, means (karana) required. This definition yi tions 

NW itis ae in the sense that it already presuppost & . " tgospo0tiOD 

A Beit Ra because it is not immediately certified “ » only t0 our 

Weicaiut i also, as we have already said, that this definition apple a we 
‘etion, ie, the ordinary perception by mortals. By ondinaty sal 


Mean A 5 
to exclude Divine perception and saksatkara. 
om the con- 


tact Pei from this point of view, is the cognition a i 

Gautam € senses with the object—indriyart hasannikarsorP om se 

adds th 2 abs of the Nyaya-Satra, has added some othe: 

a ini order only to exclude false apo 

jan T view. He defined perception 98 — indriy' oe 
am avyapadesyam avyabhicart vyavasayatmakam p iyi 


ject; i nd 
lective ‘avyabhicari’ was added to exclude false perception, ® ded 
The adjective tavyape 


Nee to exclude perceptual doubts. t least for the tim 

“cording to older commentators, added to exclude (@ <caspati Misra 7 

iidgmental perception (eavikalpaka-pratyaksa)s en 3 

ata meaning—he says that it was ie sa a a 
° sub-classes ‘savikalpaka’ and enirvikalpaka pray mainly concern 

deal in detail with these additional adjective” 

vith the portion sindriydrthasannikargoipanna” J 


anam’. 


‘ Nydyadarsana, 4th Sitra. 
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As we have already noted in the previous section, the word pratyakyy 


ssary means (karana) of tha 
knowledge. Hence the definition of pratyaksa given above may also be under. 
stood in two senses—it may be the definition equally of pratyaksa-as-a-resalt yj 
of pratyaksa-as-a-means. When the former, the sense-object contact is the 
means!, the congnition the result. But if it be the definition of pratyaksa as the 
means, then the knowledge that results from the contact is itself to be treated 
as means, and in that case the result must be something else. According to 
Vatsyaéyana and Uddyotakara, it is the knowledge of the object-being-discarded. 
or-accepted-or-treated-with-indifference, this knowledge being itself direct?, 


means both the knowledge gained and the nece 


Even at the time or before the days of Uddyotakara, there were Naiyiyias 
who did not recognise the knowledge derived from the contact as a means to the 
knowledge of the object-being-discarded-or-accepted-or-treated-with-indifference 
Uddyotakara writes “ Kecittu sannikarsameva pratyaksam varnayanti”. al 
he rejects this view. He writes “Na tannydyyam, pramanabhavat. Sami 
karsa eva pramanamiti na pramanamasti. Ubhayarr tu yuktarr spariccedakal 
vat. Ubhayam pariccedakam sannikarso jidnafica.  Ekantavadinastu dos 
iti’’®, He holds, in other words, that both the sense-object contact and 
knowledge-of-the-object as a result of this contact are, aS means, prodnotin 
of the final knowledge-of-the-object-as-rejected-or-accepted-or-treated-with-» 
difference. In order to produce this final knowledge which is perceptual i 
knowledge-of-the object acts as the extraordinary (alaukika) contact. 


Later Naiyayikas have not generally cared very much for this sia a 
pretation of Gautama’s definition. They have generally understood it ay 
definition of pratyaksa as pramiti (the cognition of the object that sag 
pratyaksa as a karana (necessary means) 


Before we criticise this later indifference, it will pay if we note i a 
Vacaspati Miéra’s strange interpretation in his Tdtparyatika. He oe 
tends the range of karana from the sense-object contact up to the me é 
the-object*. But neither the later Nyaya view mentioned above nor ‘ a 
Vacaspati Migra is necessary, seeing that Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara’ © 
that the cognition of the object may itself be a karana is not as strand? 


f e val: 
appears. It has parallels in Samkhya and Vedanta, though it is quite . m 
to us how far it is in cons 


Jed 
onance with the general Nyaya theory of a 

Tn Samkhya and Vedanta 
Sane neneees Senet 


we find that knowledge as vrtti is pramana . 
1 Or better, 


: ‘ idiary ® 
toudiparcr the sense is the chief means (karana) and the contact the subsidi 


as I 


hart! 


2“Vritistu sannik 


Mone ramitil, 6 
jidnam tada hanopad 


arso jianamn va. Yada sannikarsastada jhanam P stra NO 
Sane anopeksabuddhayah phalam’’—Nyayabhasya on Nyayasutt 
Nyayavarttika on Nydyasiitra No. 3 ie 
4 “Indriyadina pramanena Jae 5 la-sani 
poh stich SET ivi. dharm ne ayam phale pravrttena tadutpadananukula-s@ 5 § 
jianam va ca 4 oh heat ata > di i 
area Ns ~~ oe dharmabhedo ‘peksyata iti bhavati vyaparah —T atpary? 


(See also in this connection Nydyadaréana Ed. by Phanibhisan Tarkabagiém pa’ 
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iy the acceptance (real or false) of tl sie’) 
dere is the final result. That knowledg ee ier 
inowledge (viz., conscious acceptancs eer fig . karana to o further 


tne and it may be that the ancient Na 
} Nyaya an 


wly the ‘conscious acceptanct 7 ae 
Sinkhya- Vedanta. . lifferently conceived in Nya) an 
Itisn 
ot easy, however, to see hov ste Aa , : 
y this doctrine fits in wit the general Nyaya 
vrtte, x an 


A 


ititude, Know tn Wok 
object and cai: in Nyéya, is not just cavanya referring ¢t 
s caitanya is only a property pees ekg ya f ing Py 
‘ perty v4 the self. The relation (of accep- 
is not, in Nyaya@, @2Y 
substratum be 


any form as 


tance) betwee 
en t , 
ne the self and this knowledge Bae cate 
knowled e colourless relation of inl concions 
howledge i . inherence 
8 30 ; 
not itself conscious. Nor in Nvave 1 
: Nyfya has 


trltig hav 
ris have. How, the A 
, then, can Nyaya at all accept the above « 


; for the St if as the shind 


<nowledge 
Joctrine? 
edanta the final certi- 


We m: 
ay offer tw . 
two conjectures. As in Sarmkhya and V 
a, also the 


fate of know De 

final ees oe . the said acceptance by the self, so in Nyay 

rae: coming (knowledge of the di 

ai aie sdconean nae Secondly, in 

individual's oe : ery thing of this world—every obje 
ga (enjoyment). Hanadi-buddhi may be just 


igcarded-or- 


object-being-d 
all other 


Nyiya, in 
ct of experience—8 
this bhog4- 

we admit, not easily 4° 
But as Vatsyayan® 
sa pramiti as itself capable 


such tentative expla- 


a brain-wave of an- 


The conj 
teptable, mee ee ees ae offer here are, 
and eS that can be said against these. 
acting ag a ba me taken the common pratyak 
nation has to a ea an ulterior pratyaksa pramiti, some 
tient Naiyayikas, ered. We cannot too easily pass by it as 
“= anam as the 


ikarsotpannam 


Let U 
$ from 
now on take indriyarthasann 
pere 


of the common 


definiti 
on o 
f common pratyaksa pramiti, 1-€ 
ksa pramitt h 


ledae 
8¢-0f-the-obj , 
ject. This definition of our common praty@ 


ace 
epted by almost all phi 
Pp ilosophers, to whichever gchools they May 


Though ration 
£ view of the val 


the \W 
est this ; 
this is an accepted de Z 
ctrine. alists have re 


functi 

on. this ; 

ledge, oe is only from the point © 

: er 

Ih the fee ise, they do not deny that this contact happe 

object Bale aiee Kaumudi' also Vacaspati clearly 

harsap, wee Oe sees light when he writes prativisayam d 
asannikrstamindriyamityarthah*. 


Afich§ 
anan 
Tarkaratna—writes ‘ Duedha 


Scet; tat 
ra lauki e 
Other cages ukiko namendriyavisayayor saksat samban ah’. a 
Yarthasa: i. There is another point with regard to autama . 4 
— ee As obvious from the context (Satta 1:3), it 4 
at pramanan aamanyaorisere 
4 pratiteh” 


1é 
Ath 

ahgag pramey aussie a pravritam éastram kasn 
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the definition of pratyaksa pramana, i.e., of the necessary means (karana) of 


perceptual knowledge, not of the perceptual knowledge as a result, We have 
of view, been interpreted by 
But we have also seen a second interpretation 
bject contact is the karana (praméina), 
1a8 been accepted by later Naiyayikas, the 


question arises—how conceivably can the definition be interpreted that way, 
seeing that they speak of the 


seen how this definition has, from this point 
Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara. 
according to which the sense of the sense-o 


Though this second interpretation | 


indriyarthasannikarsotpannam jdnam as the 
Jayanta Bhatta in his Nyaya-Maiijari suggested a way out! He 
proposes inserting a word ‘yatah’. 


karana 4 


He suggests another way also. He proposes 


@ secondary interpretation of the word jianam 


in the instrumental voice 


(karanavdcya), viz., ‘jndyate anena iti jiidna’. 


cognition not the cognition itself?. 


This means the instrument of 


| 
ee i 
1*Tatra ca yaddvaidhikaranyay ie 4 sis crinaril 
evam yadvisesanavisistary Gh ™ coditam tad yatah sabdadhyaharena par satrat” 


yata 
ttthafica n 
niravadyalaksn 
mba Edn., 


: anakhyar ; : } ate 
a kvacidavy aptirativydptinng eign mec ig ee ae 
Cpavarnanasama 
page 61. 
* Uktamatra karana. = 
: nasya nate = 
Ppabhedasya siddhatoat—N yayamempng nanas 


a nil 
kacit klistakalpana yatah dabdadhyahary 


rthastitrapadasangatisambhavat ’"— Nydyamaiijar, 


wl 
ya catatphalatuat phala-har anayos” | 
» Chowkhamba Edn. p. 62. : 





THE CONCEPT OF SAKSIN IN ADVAITA 


VEDANTA 


By Deval 7 
na yet 


Tug enquiry after a princip! 
mor . mae nvolved in the empl 
ore fundamental than the | I x1 indy 
af witnessi hark! ely ‘ piri l. is tl ae ioe OO 1 
sing consci : .e crux in the AG rita concep 
(ii, IV) is consciousness or Sa TI ; ; A » concept 
(al, LY : ; ’ / nus in 2rhadhAran La Ins F 
e topic on self-luminosit srhadaranya®® ( panisad 
ity (saya: unfailingly 
self begins witl 


Se eae naaien ipatvam) of nit yotigtvam) and eae sani 
sigs : ae by means of ren ideal ,an invé stigation 
than the light of a shown in that context that 
perception must . ee agencies which are SUPP 
autonomously and is massed at the background of our 
and activities, Stan Wes at the same time all our empirical processes 
but illuminating th it is the self as other than the congeries of bodily organs 
mash ig ‘dienes » : cane without being dependent for its ow2 s]lumination 
te 18 what is ce. af met light in question—Atmaivasy? jyotih.* And, 
individual being. I ane as the constant, conscious background of the 
8 established shine ee we consider firstly how the concept of Saksin 
Metaphysical stat gh logico-epistemological approach and, then, the possible 
Absolute or Eee of ae transcendental self as intermediate between 
an on the one hand and the empirical individual oT Jiva on 


the other, 


«“Kimjyotiraya™ 
foundati ynal 
our external 
life, shining 


jual shines 
a light more 
osed to cause 


conscious 


question 


knowing yet trans- 


mological one—involved in the 


a principle, 
e principle 
of «siddhantales 


Saksin. For, 


The pri ; 

ending the rs on the reality and necessity of 
the Bea ied knowing agent.? To posit th 
has done. is soul (Jivdtirekena), 28 the author 
soul we oe 0 orenone the precise chara 
the agent o £ 2 ain mean just the agent of livin 
Nyaya as w ae: activity as such. 
Centred — common-sense stop- 

Cognition ae of cognition in the 
ag irketniaiae 2a), cogmias (pramiti) am 
Advaita. O y Vatsyayane in his Nyay% 
identified ses other hand, Saksim should, after the usua = 
Cognised to 7 the category of cogniser itself, 8° far as it 

e the principle of knowing self. 


a 
Sank 
eiiighas Brh 
ries nia 

Prt: pi tie Tattvaguddht, ch. 


3 iS) . ES 
iddantalegasangraha, eb. 1- 


cteristic of 
g function and 
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adaranyaka Upanisad, iii, IV. sie 
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So, the ground for introducing the further category of Sdakgin, as in Advaj 
may rightly be questioned. Indeed. the 
both t 


ta, 
Naiyayika points out that so far as 
he cogniser and Sdksin coincide in being the seer (drasta), Cognisership 
can as well accomplish the function of seeing with respect to the object per. 
ceived or experienced. Even in the case of false cognition, they say, it is the 


same cogniser that serves as the subject, because even the object of false cogni- 


tion must be subject to valid cognition. 


Turning from the category of kn 


wing subject, the witnessing self is not to 
be understood also 


nature of absolute transcendent Reality. For, 
admittedly crucial feature of Saksin, namely, 
the empirical use (vyavah irangatva). So, it must be per 


Aa » : el ve . Senet ; anything 
taining to the nature of the individual being and as such can hardly be anything 
else than the cogniser. 


as of the 
that would render impossible the 


its participation in 


On the other hand, to regard the self in question as af 
bring it t< 7 jects 
the nature of the experienced (dréya) would also bring it to the level of ‘1 } 
: yn ae ride Chie 

which, though knowable, are not capable of manifesting anything else. Obj 


; : , here to be 
such as the pot, efc., can never be the witness, as they are always t 


known and never to reveal other things as their perceiver. 
oh ; ae ‘ttedlv beyond the waysd 
Again, the principle of witnessing self is admittedly beyond 
° od ’ : i A Sankara remarks, 
direct knowing. It cannot be an object of perception. As & 


. Hs Vv 
ees ee s, efc., is not itself illumined h 
the self, though illuminating the body, the organs, efc., is not itse 
anything else, as the sun is 


: Vhat, thet, 
with regard to external objects.* What, 
would be the ground for pe 


siting the principle of Saksin ? 
Ground of sdksitva Sakai 

Here, Advaita demonstrates the ground for admitting the category iy 4 
chiefly by way of the argument as to the evidencing of mental states. 
mental states like ideas, feelings 
be necessarily evidenced. 
the grasp of external] 
objects. Nevertheless, : piect® 
perception (manojanya pratyaksa) , taking the mental states wale 
Here, of course, we come to an open question, where the Naiyay% 
issue. 


0 
F ait ed b all Z 
as pleasure, pain, etc., are admitte y 


ee ly bey? 
Now, as internal facts, they are ae 
perception which is valid only in the case 0 ment 

saa sata or 
there may be the possibility of internal 


id 


al 











Controversy on the question 


The advocates of Saksin would come in direct controversy with es “a 
view which, by admitting internal perception, seeks to avoid the at 
Saksin altogether. For, with the Naiyayika, Sdksin would be a red d 
Principle, interna] Perception of the internal states—be it of the ae 
knowing of knowledge or of perceiving mental states of feeling, willing: © 
being admitted, Con: 


. ep? 
Sequently, any conscious state would not be self-evid 


*Sarikara.Bhagya, Brhadéranyaka Upanisad, iii, IV. 


: Nydya view 
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tthe Nydya realist. But the crux of . 
ifvitnessing self may be considered — 7 ntention on ' 
alsifluminosity of knowledge or conseio und the issue of the esse®- 

iy principle depends on proving Kt 5 i Hi este 
wence evidenced by the a ad ae : : ny © scious ‘tate to bein 
ijective, (We have in the essays eee we inl wa % me mpletely un- 
1 ls | the 

wledge is 


details how the 
hility ry 
bility of no’ 


( u On 
entention of Nyaya as to the know 
now challenged by 


Advaita.)* 


Bhitta and Prabhakara views 
10 W ledge to be pe! cepti- 


take kr 
ms in 


Again 5 
gain, the Bhatta standpoint which does not 


ble at all b 
ut as know 
owable - ¢ 
able through inference on ground of such sik 
or manifestness (prakaty@), is 


of knowledge; 
(The grounds for denying the 
also been discussed in 
t of 


the 


teas the pr : 
io caleng es and absence of knownness 
e Vv ats a _ : 
aecting its ie, Advaita as ultimately leading to the inertness 
2 y capacity —_ ; o 
Bhatt y to reveal objects 
tta conten: . opyet ts. 
tion from the Advaita standpoint 
)* Now, in establ 
ding to which 


have 
ishing its concep 
knowledge, 
n attribute 


one of e 
Pr ine referred to. 
even though ae . face yet another view, accor 
and not as sanity nobey be self-manifest, is recognise 
iluminating knowl ie 4 Thus, the Prabhakaras would maint 
be thus conceived edge is only an attribute of the self. And, 
because it is the a an attribute, it is to be taken as the attribute 
goes contrary to oes ace whidk is the locus of knowledge. This poi 
& attributive, th standpoint of Saksin, 80 far as here knowledge is taken 0 
the principle ¢ ough essential, and non-constant, whereas Saksin represe 
to self, aN substantive consciousness which is but equivalent 
of the object oo the Prebhaee theory of triple cognition 
of the Sckaia. * beicecse itself and the cogniser would out 
Prabhakara cane But, as we have already examined this aspect 

iew in connexion with the problem of gelf-consciousness in the 

not going to show here the 


d only as @ 
ain that the self- 


if this knowledge 
of the self, 
nt of view 
nly 


nts 


essay “ An 
: ’ T eet 
ihadequac ee into Self-consciousness’’, We are 
y of the Prabhakara view separately. 
Advait 
a C : 
ounter-argument on the constant character of knowledge 
pakara, 38 invariably 


taken by the Prab 
qualities of origination an destruction 
ould not be possible for the ;nowledge 

js the 


It j 
heats be noted that knowledge, 2° 

Now, su * endows with the common 
anne origination and destruction W 
ed unless its locus also undergo the same- ut, the self which 
ittedly without destruction. his 


loeu 

8 ‘ j 

of its attribute, knowledge, #8 admi 

e non-constaD 


argum, 

ent on the impossibility of th 

Se es 

Cut “i ;nation”” 

The Caloutis Bot on the Advaita theory of knowledge * the concep? of self jJlumination + 
utia Review, April 1954 

i , 1954. 

eonsciousness’* The Calcutta Reviews November 
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forward inferentially by the Advaitin, bringing in the analogy of the lamps 


1¢ lamp is destroyed through the destruction of 
the lamp itself and is originated through the origination of the same. The lamp 

illumination. Now it is concluded, on the 
lluminating quality, that consciousness, 80 far a3 
it is the attribute of illumination as belonging to the self, is capable of origina. 
ination and destruction of its loc, 
That is to say, without the destruction of the self there would not be the 


destruction of knowledge. But the self isadmitted by the Prabhakara himself 
to be an eternal 


The illuminating quality of t] 
i a 


is the locus of the attribute of 


analogy of the lamp and its i 


tion and destruction only with the orig 


entity and so without possible origination and destruction, 
Thus, the destruction of the self being impossible, its attribute, consciousness, 
would also not be destructible. The same argument is presented in a slightly 
different manner in another inference. Here, what is concluded of conscious. 
ness, On the same ground and on the same analogy, is co-existence with the 
locus ( ydvatsvasrayabhdvitva). Both these inferences drive at the sam 


contention, viz., the eternality of consciousness. 


Further, it is argued, so far as consciousness is the specific quality if 
which is admittedly an all-pervading entity (vibhu dravya), just as sound is 0 
ether (akdéa), it should be ever-existent, that is, constant. Of course, to su 
an argument it may be objected that if any specific quality of the self be “7 
sarily eternal, what would be the case with the mental states as Laaeiet 
the self, which are obviously inconstant ? Here, it should be noted that s* 


isoll 
states should not be taken as the attributes of the self, for they are recog 
to be the qualities of the mind rather than of the self. 


Advaita explanation on the apparent non-permanence of knowledge 


ee : stall 
Again, it may be argued against the Advaita contention of 
consciousness that there is ou 


od 
: hao te struct 
r common experience of origination and de 

of knowledge. 


It is a common experience that my knowledge of the pot “7 
and is destroyed. But Advaita points out that this origination and destru’ i 
of knowledge are nothing more than apparent and as such do not refer "a 
zeal SEG a knowledge in its essential aspect. The impossibility 4 J 
origination and destruction of knowledge, taken in its essential aspect, BS i t 
from the improbability of either its prior non-existence (pr figabhiwn) y 
posterior non-existence (pradhvamsabhava), For, it would be an impossib " 


ah 
On-existence of knowledge is proved by knowledge ™ 


thet 
e » Prior or posterior, of knowledge can at all a Jol 
only as evidenced by knowledge ; and to posit the existence of kn0W"” 
(in its essential aspect of co 3 


nsciousness) and its non-existence at ye 
absurdity, Then, how are we to explain different ip 


I 8 Ranaghana, ch, XEXV 
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i{ knowledge which come and g ; 
. 8 


fat consciousness varies from 

wnsciousness itself is concern 1, iti 
’ steridencing self in which 
ierse-objects through association 0! 


+} - 
ther 


Juther grounds for Saksin 


The self-evidencing, witnessin t If 
1 e sell } 1d 
¢haract ili ; 
ter of unfailing self-certitude and jubitat T ' 
aaperience th tua nd indubitat ility Through ! rm 55 
\) 6 i »} 7 } ' 
experiencing self m ikes itself felt as immediately @n i indubitably 
external object, the cognising 


manifest 
a ' Thus, even though doubting the 
Sudject ny 3 j ; erie? 
} ever doubts itself. Similar! ; 
aternal object: th i supa . 
os e cogniser itself would hardly get 
10 : : 
we: n. : I am not’ would hardly occur to 
Wwiedge OL a ig je 
Wen as remem beri mediate object the self remains immediate 
rin, <te j in 
g the external object the immediate experience 


Bthere, NV 

+ Now, all thi 

{| ; this could not be possible were the subject to 
6 Doubt or contradiction Te 


thing m 
ay occur on 
ly when the perception of its unique property (visesa) 
doubt or contradiction with 


ere, Ag ij 

teard to A ee of she self there is never @DY 

of self should Ate it amd that the perception of the unique property 

tnique property sh e missing in any case. Further, such perception of the 

itheen so it iste not be taken as extrinsic oF adventitious, because 14 

Petveption of th boy remain there constantly. So, as the non-extrinsi¢ 

tf the self j e unique property is there in the self, the gelf-evidencing nature 
18 to be admitted. 


when erroneously perceiv ing 
ce yntradict ion ; 


involved im 
during 


& cogniser. So even 
to the cogniser > 


of the self 
be grasped 
garding a 


rough 
& se 
parate act of awareness. 
js not 





lack of doubt in an entity need not 
d for gelf-evidencingnes*: For, eve? 
doubt would 


Jeasure-pain, etc. i 
whether it exists 


OF co 
See a doubt may arise: the 
y be taken as the necessary groun' 


lec 
cases of 
the body, the ego, mental states of p 


%ldom o¢ 

OF not arti As individual would never doubt his body, te 

self. » Whether it is his body or not. Should the body also, then, be taken ; 
tte Obs o> the other hand, shou 

. m est bY 


€Videnc} 
it as. though it is admittedly ine 
at the self may be indubitable eve? without 
ifest character 3 ie 
t oh 


Nature 2 
tecessar Here, it is to be noted that the self-manie ner vi 
ever ig Y ground for indubitability- 1 does not necessarily ve ser, tb? 
Very ae self-manifest in nature cannot also e indubita e€ taking 
thing iis of manifestness is 6° be regarded as he OF ak and not 
a as indubitable. (Of course, the appro2¢ here is ratio i vaentit 
with cognoscendi). So, even that which gets manifest throUs™ = 4, the Jatter 
the self-manifest consciousness due to a2 intimate T° ation falsely 
body: etc., 8° far as 


als 
© appears indubitable. Now: the 


ET 
°Bha Fa 
hémati, Brahma-Sétra, 2-2-28. 
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identified with consciousness, sharing its constantly manifesting character 
. . ° ’ 
are manifest and as such indubitable. 


Self-body relation 


Now, the close relation holding between the principle of transcendental 
consciousness and the body-complex should be examined. The transcendental 
consciousness seated in the individual is said to be immediately evidencing thy 
two bodies, gross and subtle, being their substratum. It may, however, be 
urged that the modifications of the internal organ reveal the two bodies for 
the knower, so that the principle of witnessing consciousness as other than 
Here it is to be noted that as the 
transcendental consciousness limited by the two bodies is of the very nature of 
manifestation, this manifestation pervades all through the body, broadly 


manifesting the two bodies. 


such modifications would be redundant. 


Specific modifications regarding the two bodies 
originate from the internal organ which, again, remains manifest by the refleo. 
tion (pratibimba) of the transcendental consciousness. Thus, what is broadly 
revealed by the transcendental consciousness gets specifically revealed by 
individual modifications of the manifest internal organ. Such specific mot 
fications, however, are not always present; yet, in their absence the period 
interval does not remain all blank. For, even the absence of specific cognitiot 
regarding the two bodies is felt in general. An underlying awareness of tht 
body continues even though we are not particularly aware of the body a8 su 


Saksin and the individual 
with the 


Then, as to the ego, we have seen how it is constantly associated oA 
itable. * 


self-evidencing principle of consciousness and as such remains indub 
common example may bring it more clear to us. Thus, when we obser"e! 
external thing for a long time there may be following afterwards & wieae 
the form ‘I have been so long observing it’. Here the ego or the ‘Tle 
the memory-content presupposes a particular awareness of the 2 ay ‘ 
specific awareness is obviously absent in our attention towards the ee 
object. Now, that there is memory of ‘I’ even in the absence of any a 
modification of the mind in the form of ‘I’ shows that there had ae “4 
perience of ‘I’ even during the perception of the external object oF _ , 
words, the ego had been evidenced. And this evidencing principle could ee 
other than the ‘principle of Sdksin. Now, if the transcendental consciows 
be other than the individual, how can the use or the memory of ap yi 
evidenced by the witnessing connciousness pertain to the individual 2a , 
an extremely intimate connection between the individual and the transcetl® 
consciousness which is its substratum and with which it is falsely " 
nen ea a the transcendental consciousness il 
ee ual, and thus the things evidenced by the trans? ia 
enters subsequently into the memory of the individual. a 


the individual consciousness itself be regarded as the witnessing ¢ onscio™ 
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asco 9 jt 
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4 J 4 ne time 
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Ss 
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ant experiencing. The lack of } 
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n the two impossible. 
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eriencing make 
8 akes the relat ion betwe 
led relatedness of the 


cted through 


c ynsciousness 


The 
anomaly is 
aly is removed by explaining the aioe 
falsely constru 


itnessir 

aleg consei . 

2 consciousness in terms of the distinction 

that the seer 


-aspect of ¢ 


for the seer-C 
ct is 10 


ig 


haracter 
t the 


lorance i 4 
It is in the state of nescience 


y 


is possible, 
So, the seé 
4 rather its 
al essence 1 
thout at 


involving 

rere , 

g reference to the seen phenomena 
r-aspe 


immanent, 


3 indifferent 


y reference 


heceggari 
f arily de ande 
pendent on the seen manifold. 





consciousness bu 


timate and ide 
as such wi 


ltimate 
hotel alr of the witnessing 
‘ atastha) aspect. Saksin in i 
and of the ver pect. Sdaksin in 1ts ul 
vy na ra . 
y nature of pure consciousness and 


Whatso . 
Soever to 4 
the experienced (drsya).° 
us conseiousnes$ 


It is this sakes; 
Which forms ae as the principle of pure; 
tests itself Rent Re of the MMe oe 
Principle behin ae ne ego-consciousness. 3: 
the qualities id a the empirical complex of t 
individual ‘a iets to the ego-consciousness: 
iba manifestin : recgnia as salgin i 
diferent fo ing without being activel 
feeling and m the self which is ordinaril 
d locus of the feeling of pain, 


Meta , 
physical status of saksin 
The ; ve 
© question as 
is clear ; stion as +o the exact meta 
ec: discourse that sue 
INrsiy 
rsimhad 
thh@srama, Advaitadiptka- 


9 ‘Idem, 
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ther can it be regarded as 
ple of Brahman. 8o th 


‘ 


both the categories of 
iple of consciousness, 
in terms of common 
hell, the question 
ld be taken as pertain. 
he this-ness could be 

e valid cognition 0 
Neither can this 
uld not have bee 
is not manifest in 


to conch-shell 








illusory appearance 0 
this-ness stands # 
nd th appearing silver 
te between Brahmal 
is concerned, the 
B but from the 

of the very nature of the supreme Being; but 1" 


pose a irical 
of perceptual appearance, it is taken as involved in te emp! 








hy 
j } 1 . ey kh AP rani 
individual with its empirical manifold of associations. (Paramarinalo b 


foe 


, tibhAsatah 7 1 . ao _\ § 
| ve pr prativhasa an 1Acstnah samsaryantarbhava eva). 


The analogy should not, however, be drawn in its completeness. 


: ; aSTy3 : : et in error and ou 
| shell character as distinct from this-ness remains unmaniiest U1 error ¢ 


° : : e a ractet # 
in valid perception is revealed in the form of ‘this’. And the real chara 


lye 

ealsin Wil! 

— ° . 1° saKsin 
| revealed on the cancellation of the silver-character. In the case of sans 


The cont 


m rama 
bi also holds an intermediate position it is somewhat different. The B 






































| charact hicl teelf. ee 
| aracter which is ultimately real is the very essence of sak sin it tate 
7 gla 
MI | ultimate nature of sdksin seemingly remains unmanifest in the ae : 
Vali? | 
‘ii | 28C1EN eA Ba knowledge ° 
\\ | through nescience. If ignorance were dispelled through kn¢ ywiedg its 1 
| | 2 wn 
ultimate identity of self and Brahman, sdksin would be manifest : led 
| : ! 
| | character, shorn of all its empirical associations, and that would be pis 
WYN | ef 
Hi | Brahman-character. So, saksin in appearance remains involved in the i 
MN | I i i 
NV i formed by knowing, knower, the known and knowledge, thro ae J 0 
| | . ‘ “ | 
il) | with the latter. But, so far as its real nature is concerned, beyo! id the 
ANNUM empiricality, it 
| | p y, it is of the nature of Consciousness or Br ahman. 
WN 
TW RUT WAL 
SUA MAU HAVO 
WW 
i Hi) 
i | | 
Wh 
WAN 
\ | 
\| | 
| | | °*Jhanaghana, Tativasuddhi, ch. xxxv. 
| 
\ 








.ess, though 








{ Tr Ww) 
B 
quumy, according t« 
Bratman, the suprem 
io, From this 1 
fon reality. The A 
Some 


ontroversy arises 





antics identify 








ve get sul 
ee 
third category whi 
Inthis paper we 7 3 
§ paper we propo to di ‘ f ti : xr of Pan adika, 


acelebrated i 
atelebrated Advaita tex rT 
Fi ] 1 f either 





T al a 
he author of Pancapadika define 
se of falsity 


haliioway aknsentee? 
wis capee (sadasa iwanadhikaranated) He cites as @ 
ple of silver suy amposed on nacre. 
ambiguous definition, ‘not 
sJligible in at least: 
e senses the 


this is an 
being inte 
alternativ 


The Ma 

Pee Madhvas contend that, first 

ding + ; ; ; ; 
g the locus of either reality © 

secondly, with 


unreality : 
all these 


ad 


th : 
ee different senses ; and 


concept 
pt is yet in the end untenable. 
n the first place,. 


> may, ! 
qualified by- 


absence ° ye oe 
1b out, would 


Mean ; 
that in the world there is the eterna 
i e Madbvas poin 


tality, 4 
be e. fy 
» te, of real unreality-. 


N 2 
Not being +} 
eing the locus of either re 


For, if there is 


i the Madbvas already 


involve the 
ve the fallacy of prov ing t 
lity Ww yhich 


NO rea 
real unreality in the world, # 
ae unrea 
hown to be 


admi . no ie oe : : 
imit this. Further the negatum, here, is : ; 
i8 ; 3 ‘eg ee 
at the same time real is a2 impossible affair, end i this 1° si 
lon-existent in the ja it would en ee ease of proving what 18 
he world ib W 3 gees 
already nrealit which 38 at the same 
ady accepted. The Naiyayikas © ¢bat as “U MM 
me real’ j e furthe er fallacy of proving something 
real’ is no fact of the worl ere i8 1d 
ver found aa this WOF ( 
Af 


was ne 
uo nreality” may; in tne 


ality 20" 
y Hes nor that of unreality- 
of contradict tion 


(aprasiddh t)e 


Whick j : 

ch or the like of which 

second place, 
But here 


¢ either 
ne 1oeue of re# ity : 
the violation of the law 

alities cannot be 
is dénied unreality has 
is being defined as what 


violated. The definition 


on, 
Not the locus © 
Nean w : : 

an what is neither 


there e 
€ wo fee? 
uid, first © cont gradictory qu 
reality 


sre the false 1 
obviously 
it exactly misses 
Brahman which, 


denied of the 


to be 


according to which ‘ 
Saran 4s time: 
ame thing at the sam But as be 
d vice pers 

the law 


affirm e ‘ 
firmed of it, My 
unre i 
what it ought to 


is neither real por 
2 ul 
the 8F° 
according to 


18 also untenable 
Mean and actue 


else. 
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Kevalah nirqunasca’, is neith real nor unreal is, to the Advaitins 
ee ae eae cae vusly this definition of falsity applies to 
eae! he ps Id redicate ‘neither reality nor unreality’, 
say athe | es ‘ f 001 tradiction ; which obviously means } 
i me mae ‘ : f; a _ t is real. Thus while on the one hand the 
yeti a F my! ; aes f ils to prove the falsity of the ig ye 
: oe : 1 it ‘ be real, he bung! imilar with Brahman—his definition 

c sr proved it to! il WUll ie 
aa aes make it unreal though with him it is the only reality. Ther 


lefini e accepted. The 
uld al be a further fallacy if this second definition bea P 
would aiso Ce § nh Tali p 
¥ ! 
fallacy is as follows :— Pei 
. ut 
~} , second sense) of the world. 
The Advaitin is inferring the falsity (in the second sense) 


hown to be P (false) we 
in every concrete inferen e where S (world) is bei ie show! 





his P is present, a cas? 
must first have an undisputed case (d ‘gtanta) wv rage net ete We 
where having perceived the association of M om “a © Mand Pit # 
have had come to know the universal concomit as > Wey ap ? eine in the secon 
form ‘AllMisP’. Butif the probandum ‘falsity’ be Pert (drt 
sense, as above, it turns out that in the so-called pees veaent, Nei 
with which we started the probandum cannot 4 mien ae of silver ot 
reality-nor-unreality is the probandum here, and the oe o the Madr 
nacre is said to be the undisputed case. But as, ee of unreality 
the superimposed silver is unreal, there is obviously sa a clalatteh 

in the drstdnta; the drstanta, in other words, is not the locus 0 we. wl 

There are two other fallacies also—one is the absence of pro 


Jen 10! 
roving what is already + 
the other is the useless phenomenon of proving 


Ne 
D experlé 
; ear ase in our 
granted. The first fallacy arises because there is no case 


inde! 
ality. One can” 
where there is the absence of both reality and unreality. 


point here to the fact that unreality 
reality, so that one might gs 
fallacies here. But even th 
Madhvas, the world being 
a part of the given proba; 

Falsity may, thirdly, 
ised by the eternal-a 
will arise, viz, 


is absent in reality and re’, 
ay that there is no question of the first oy ff 
en the second one is unavoidable. Accor faa i 
teal there is always the eternal ciel ole 
ndum, in it and so this need not be proved ag 


wo 





nfs 

* ity charac 

be defined as the Sia ee once of unraahy fallacie 
sence-of-reality. But then three differen ane 
» (@) violation of the law of contradiction, (b) ee nro 
not mtended and (0) anomaly round the probandum. Reality an ame tit 
are contradictory to each other, so they carnot both be true at the s 


pee 
But here this law of Contradiction hag been violated, as falsity has 
defined ag unreality qualified by 
as even the indetermin, 
real in spite o 
als 





ie 


no) 
reahty. Thisis the first fallacy. ei? 7 
Brahman may, according to the ent a 
tis qualified by ‘eternal absence of rea ality 
eternally unreal qualified by ge: 0 
In other words, if the eternal reality (Brahman) 10 sel 
by the eternal unteality (of the world) could yet »* 


ate 

{the fact that i 
o may the world as the 
taken as real. 


being qualified 








mC 


atemal unreality not if 

iid there be such affect | 7 

re are eternal uur ral ‘ } : . 

nthe case of Brahman 1 | ca 

sother could not affect th | 7 pH) gre 
nitted in the case of : 
agteal as Brahman 

maly round the probandum 


ver as a ) 
ccordains if e M I 
h ual d 


The 1 
ad hee definition 1 i 
0 ‘3 also defective ‘ 
andum—the eternal-abse 
L fun = cterised by the 


ts 
ence-of-reality—is never f 
d . ra la 


To the above Ma : 

The a ate charges the Adv aita replies are & follows -— 

; unreality’ in te understand ‘not being the Joeus of either reality 

Re e rst sense ‘| 

Sb point : falnit y Fe = ay truly represents 
sence of reality’ and ‘eternal absence 


Othe fallaci 
ies which the Ma 
ch the Madhvas have tenable. 


alone 


sense 


both the pre 
And yet noue 


how- 


secon 1 
perties, VizZ-5 


evinces 
> of unreality’- 
Let us see 


which 


urged are 
The contradiction 


ection. 
1 unreality 


Firs 
inst, there is no violati 
o violation of the law of contradi 
three ways (1) Reality an 
so that both of thet 
se of reality 


1e same place. (2) The absence 
rt 
Ww here 


of unreality 
lity 8 
yssible $ha 
(3) The presence 
ence of unreality means 
plies the absence of 
whiteness: 


question may be 
y be understood in 
n cannot 


ply that each i 
ae (anyonyab hava) the other, 
, same time and in tk 
the absence 
and where 
£ discourse 
in the same 
nd the pres 
hiteness jm. 
the abs 


ity, 1.€- 
nb there is 
4 both of 


is real 








aya 7 
niabha i A 
ava) 1S unreali Vy < 1 
y ana 
anes 2 Hse 


it ig nob PC 
place. 


Reality 3 
y 1s 
y is absent th 
realit t there is unreali 
y. As th 3; unrealiby 
e two ex : 
Nota is 2 o exhaust the universe ° 
ofreality ie absent at the same time and 
e 
ans the absence of unreality @ 


the ab 
sence of : 
reality. The presence of Ww 


black 

‘ekness whil 

itech e the presence of blackness means =nce of 
st alt ise 

ernative is to be immediately rejected. The Advaitins do not 
he mutual negation of each other: Reality> 
i oh all times and the 
he som of @ 


lecogn} 
gnise . 
ices ogee and unreality 23 % 
& to j 
them, is what remains non-contra’ 
ed at all. 


+ be present 
that they c 
and ere is BO 
4 the fal 


Wire 

al 

is what can neve 

e presented. 50 
nestio® 


sense 

contradictory> 

f contradiction. But does no 

gelf-contradictio™ he silve 
2 The Advaiti 


ba 
Wren 
womea 
n are unreal in the 
ge silver 


Tealit 7 
here oo unreality are not 
any violation of the law 9 


(on th 
e 
locus of nacre) involve 


Teal 
ne 
vr unreal (i.e. both not-rea 
vadiction here- 


that, 

ata is no gelf-cont 

i thee at it ig subloted Sen 
mly sense that it was somehow 


1 and no 
The silver is 
k 
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the second alternative also cannot (Li 


. , t alae ca f 
Lf, now, the fir e ist r 
| T) inreality and the absence o 
wrong. ne LDS % 
| j S 3 . there can be no violation of the 
unreality is not reality. 5o in 


law of contradiction. 


len +t all to the Advaitins. The 


The third alternative raise no probk 
| ' wi ns tl bs blackness and the presence 
wesence of whitene I . s 
bl li f hitex But we may find a third case p 
blackness implies the ab : wh . ra : 
a : bot! 1 1 ness are absent. In the sale j 
a red thing) where both wh ne ana : ee 
: 1 t] 1 wher , ‘ce of both reality and wareality 4 
Way, we may find th rnd wh } i ) 1 ye 
: igi uns the absence of unreality : 
is easily intelligible, the presen 1 : 
: : i | the yn of reality. 1 
and the presence of unreality implies th 1 A ij 
ti for prod] |! 
TI I c quiter (i proving what was not intended iY HY 
16 charge of non-sequitel mm rov y ‘ va 
soperty like 
i terminate, and hence no proper 
is also baseless. Brahman is indeterminate, an ‘no ally 
i its . possessing al) 
, ’ emis“ reality itself, not p 
or ‘unreal’ can be predicated of it; it is realit} ) pe 
in this way reality ; 


property like reality. The world cannot, however, b 
as world it is neither real nor unreal. 


ante 
ready taken for grante 


: pur auewhat eal 
The Madhva charge of (partially) proving what 1s » cat 


of unreality 0 th Se 
re, when Wwe try 

re, a 
part of ts 
m cannot be 
es 20! 


equally fails. It has been argued that the absence 
the world is accepted by the Madhvas, and that, theref 
prove the absence of both reality and unreality in the bes: 
already proved. Here the Advaitins claim that the rata a d 
split up into parts in this way, and therefore the fallacy 10 bs to. acct 
arise at all. We shall have either to reject the probandum toto 0 

it in full. No third alternative other than the two is given to 1 


The sip 


ther th? 


IH 


re drstania. 
itis 0 
7 than upsee ; 
xa the oh 
‘80 the com? 


There is, again, no absence of the probandum in tk 
imposed silver on nacre is indeed neither real nor unreal : 
reality because it is not eternally non-contradicted, and 
as it is presented, and what is presented cannot be unreal. 
against the pancapadika view of falsity thus fall to the ground. 


of falsity as the locus of neither reality nor unreality is faultless. 


othe 


i 
: 1But why, then, do we at 
will throw much light 
rm the world ig noth 
it may be point i 
Ede en Cut that if we recognise different objects separately 
would be parsimo y pothesis, compared with which the concept of % 
the so-called reality OF » Particularly in view of the fact that the latter 
superim posed on be fe the different objects of the world. The objects ar 
sens ae sols ie —. which is ultimately real. Moreover, the recurren. 
the locus of thege obese ovjects is not intelligible if we do not thinlk 
is existent? and the cts, is Tn the propositions ‘This pot is existent s 
e like, the Telation between the substantive and the 7 i 
elligible recurrent perception of existence ee peo 


prea So there can be no int 
Gvaitins, of course, o¢ i 
> uTse, can explain this as, according to them, everything i 
ts, being real, 





awer tO 
allsay that the world is real? An answer | 


: ' celvee f 
on our central problem. Objects like pots are per ects: 


: : = er suc 
‘ng but the collection of an infinite number ig os rem 






Brahman, the locus of these objec’ 


aw 








RAS ACCORDING 
A OF SAUNAKA 


SIFICATION OF RGY EDA MANT 


10 THE BRHADDEVAT 


By Vian CHANDBA BHATTACHARY ¥A 
Eaten of a mantra may he twofold er 

i. (ish). The former is expre 4 pipe ae % : oe : uid) and 
‘on (karma) and fT ps “ ed by mean of name ama), form (ripa), 
ii years hip (! thava), while the latter, by stating the 
us and eT acon (svarga), longev'') ayuh wealth (dhana) and 
minus these two oe, : AS ist gare the classification of the Rgveda 
s principles of estan a iples of widest possible denotation. But 
kstic and pare = they. Ae not exh yustive- Indeed, they re always 
mayed to has those rai rayer’ means, stating 2 object thinking that one 
erits of one with sh <a to bestow, and ‘Praise” means commending the 
e desire of wanting some objects pehind?. praise 18 thus 
ayer and it necessarily presuppose? a 
gsession 





he r 

zie ina of putting forth a pr 

which has an A i" bea that he, whom he praises, h 

bes ine tiatiai ts ae: for: Tt is only after this analysis © t 
vances his own verdict on the issue saying that bo 


are i 
essentially the same? 


as those objects in his posse 
he nature 
th of them 


Wheth 
er th i “ 
e two are in reality the same Of not, the 
s falls outsi 


overwhelmi aa 

asmuch as a mien of the Rgveda mantra 

negligible Mere in which both praise and pray? appear © 

the seope for ee: of he entire Rgveda PRONE See 

permissible by pees the principles of classificatio 

mantras falling eee of the contents of this enormous 
g neither under the head of Stutih nor t A sih. Saunake 


isticas at of ASt 
t. i * 
pt. Taking praise (stutih) and majesty 


Prominence of : (vibhitt) arising 
(eee a deity’s nature (prabhawad devata' ) as the two basic 


tmanal 


Astutis 
tu na ae 
sean aye dhonne ee karmand pandhaven cal 
aputradyur arthair agis tu kathywe I] 
é Rgvidhant J.1.6) 


2stuvay 
mu 
stout rae sarvo ‘yam arthayaty es mam % 
fiawiats m briwantam ca sartham mam esa pasyati| | 
says : g the devata of a mantra Madhav ( 
abhipsatel 
Saunake- 


rst se 
nice a brate yasmac cartham 
where th: yats yan NAMA tam a a devatam| | 
Comp : first two padas correspond t° the S wtih and Asth classes of i 
tad daivate also yatkam ‘ 5, pe pene em rasp 
‘aed Y a reir, yasyam” evatay am arthapayo™ a tim Pray 
bis via oe bhavatt (irukta. yil eb “yaska als° geomas aintain & gimilat 
8ubh, 
ayam hy arthatah samam—B paddevata-» és 
in. poth praise and pray? appeet 


ss 
fewer ja ne tells us that few ar? 
ose in which heave” is prayed for 































































































(Vol. 
inci j icat 5 ‘ts the mantras into thirty-six  oroypst 
principles of classification he sorts th mantras in hirty groups 
} } ‘ ] ; 
as corresponding to the thir x cle 


tf expre 


ion exhibited by them. He also 
illustrates them all? excepti: histava, per) because it is practically identical 
with stutih and leav: kalpa’, with only a definition of it probably being unable 
does not recognise his own list 


that much else of this kind of 


to quote an example of 


the san Ch 
th L 
as being exhaustive in its: 3 EVI 


groupings can be four 


| | of sorting of the mantras is not 
More 1 rting 
ll ye ae 4h Perey * the term. It is rather a mer 
really a Classification in th Struc n i 
nt ration and d iption of t sub-s ions of the two genera” according 
enumeration anc £OSCTIPtLON of ! A ; 
» eas 5 § mnesse 
to the mode of expression they exhibit. That Saunaka does not miss this fi 
of the issue is clear when he says 


rious forms of statement in reality 


‘e connected!!, Thus he arrives 
imply praise (stutih) of the deity wi h which they are connected". 


at the same place wherefrom he 


tarts and mode of expression fails to serve usa 
an apparatus criticus in the 


ask of classification. 


Very closely connected with the af 


led 
oresaid basis is another that may be call 
the basis of intention ( 


a > Saunaka in all 
bhivra ) i i | thou rh not analy sed by Saun a 
aohvpraya) which, t igt . 


086 
j Wr ar yse. I prop 
light on the phenomenon we endeavour to anal} . 
to refer to the view of § 


an intention that w 


niceties, sheds some 


=} 


ion behind its orig 
aunaka that each mantra has an intention behin 


s revealed to the seer 
&$ contained in it at the time when it was revealed 
For the correct underst 


it) a knowledge of ¢] 
that in about three 
Saunaka de 


= 


wi 
— > connected 
anding of a mantra (as well as the ceremony oe The fac 
ad : ispensable’?. 
uis intention is regarded by him as indispen: ei is entire work 
3 ¥ ‘Our yt N1S er ; 
hundred glokas or approximately one-fourth of 


Jain t 
: ° ich are meant to exp 

als with about forty legends all of which are meé 
Occasions on which the 


=a bs FS 


{on 
: vere composed, not om) 
hymns they are connected with were composed, 
Proves their importance 


Mantras but also in el 








t 
seinal purpose of 
= r +s he original yurp 

as a factor in determining the origina: | 


sons. thet 
. wid j0ns 
oo ing as the various intent 
assifying them according as the vario 


ee 





5Comp. stutya caiva 





vibhiitya ca prabhavad devatatmanah 
5 Here Saunaka does not accept asih 
in reality the same 88 stutih (see note 3). 
*ibid., 1.35.39, 


é In Nirukta., VIL.3., 
narration (dctkhyasa), Plaint (pa 


4 7 
ibid., 1.34ced. 


+4 to De 
> taken it t! 
F ‘ as already tak 
&S a separate principle as he has alread} 





ayer (dsith 
s Pee ee Re ay pra, 

we find examples of Sede (pra amsi)- 
redevand), blame (ninda) and laudation (3 


“abid., 1.48.58, 


yam iti yad ucyate—ibid., I.54cd. 

*bahy apy vamprakaram ty sakyam drastum itidrsam—ibid., 1.59ab. 

Mnamely, stutth and vihhats a8 mentioned in ibid., I.84e. 

Ustutis ty alr anum dnike—ibia,, 1.60d. 

“laddhitams tadabhipray an rsindm mantradrstisu| 

oo 7s ae Bora karmdns vividhdni ca| / .- eindm man 
drs ea bhavanti—Niruice VILS. Comic” ie tra” eeu is y a. Keb 
bare N as ba Ye Ye sitktesy, arsyante te ca. bhedasya  hetavak/| Madhava, nae 
tupiagannn® Taso, also holds the g 


ot th 
“pe qovatds 
> -yair yaih kamair rsibhir 4” 
jgt8 
** Brhaddevatd,, 13 jon ex 
between the original ingen Saunake seems to Suggest that a very close relat! 


Ta and its later liturgical employment. 
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Classification of Raveda Mantras 


1954] 
nneentrated the sagacious minds to catch the mantra revealed to them”® But 
! “ie us 1 h the m tras reveales to them u 
wen if we take “intention (abhipraya) a8 &® © iterion ! | fi t 
i —- : : 8 a Cris on ) sification of tne 
fyeda mantras, we are confronted with great eu! : 
lterature fail with gree difficulties Firstly the Vedic 
ils to supply us 4 detailed and | 
\ sil um comprehensive account of sll the 
. they are eonnected with 


of which the hymn 
yn actuating 


tieumstances under the pressure 
yaaa Even where @ comprehensive accoul + of the A 
omposition of a hymn | sa area if the ooo” 
assume such ioe : et ¥ available, 10 18 either $0 fragmentary in ch sracter OF 
ent forms by 1%s occurrence 1m different places of Vedic and even 
of under tanding its 


pst-Vedic lite 5 
r 1 ‘ 
ature, that it shrouds every possibility 
additions 


original 8 i 
ginal purpose and intention in the 


Secondly, 
ogical development, 
one 


mist of uncertainty: 
phenomena in mythol 


and al i i 
terations being not infrequent 
f inten 


me might also be justified in sd 
J i in ascribing plurality o tions and purposes to 
our traditional te tatements 


to the conclusion th 


{ various § 


xts recor 
‘intent jon’ 


nat 
Even in those 


biguous 


and th 
esame mantra. In truth 


testifying to thi 
0 this fi , om 
g this fact!®. Thus we can fairly come 


, the task of cle ation. 


and unam 
fcation of 


for classif 
the mantras 


aso canny 
ot b ini 

ak e a determining factor 1 assific 

ses wher: i : ae 

en sin intentions behind the 

as to alify 

hire qualify themselves for being @ 

. Reveda mantras, I d i iti 

ne s, I do not think they c@" help us 
er : 

profit over that already made” 


he Rgveda mantr 
ction with so 


pis kind of groupings 


e stated to pe such?®. 


present purpose we 


ka frankly 
yoga)” 


hymns are clear, direct 


jlied as criterions 
in sorting 





r liturgical 


as, thei 
rting the 


tes 


As a thi . 
ird basis for classification of t 


‘mployment 

also is hinted at by Saunaka while, 
he says that much else of t 
(prayogatal), b 


q-basis for our 


in conne 


Ihantras i . 
. - into thirty-six groups 
» M ac ‘ 2 
Before ee with their application 
should caref is any importance to the Prayog 
ully examine its relation with the 


admits th: 
nits that ° 
there exists a disagreenl ent ofa man tr 
a mantra is more importa 
yeh | Indeed, Saunaka 


Accordi: 
itse]f20 et him, the application of 
; é > 
mantras are only secondary, the rites primary 
f Rv. v.61 and 
uh syule 


mantra text. Sauna 


a, with its application (pra 


Es 
Uy, bore) 
X9q fact th : 
ap 40, reopen of Syavaéva (V-50-58) and Ghosé (VIL-4 
IT.45e) onl: ively, conclusively prove tha ‘ 
y when one’s mind pecomes . 
f one Trisiras, gon. 
ndering & service tO ° z 
_ 87-89) perhaps 


Yearns fi 
0 
tr. Elsewhere (VI.149), wo know © 
ods from @ desire of re 
ining seer hoo! 


f a fisherman attal 
di indische 


nstoffe 4 Rg-veda und 
of some of the legends © 


4 mantras & 
fixed on. & particular ob 


ecomin: 
Caso of : ie domestic priest of th 
tells Us in dnava maiden (v1 76 2 g' 
ce tho mn Sa Bios 
thasatraition, 5 part of his work, ‘pie sage 
maddevatd ee has examined the historical connection. 

6 Saunak: a number of stories told in the Mahdb harata. 
a regards Rv.X.161. as & remedy for consumption (rajayakemananrt tt 

nsiders it as addressed di i D.VII11.64-65) 
dnukramant state the geor of this hymn to 
nsiders RvX-102- a mi i 


o Indra, while 
‘ 11, 153. 


and » 
oth ina as _vaska who however C0 
aksmana, rsdnukr amant and the Sarv 
thinks th Hebe Similarly, gakatayana ¢° 
at it is addressed to the Mallet (drughan®) or 
1) See also BD 


18 addr 
~ essed to the All-gods (BD vill-l VII.85-5 
See note 6. z 
m drastum atidr gam| 
BD.1.59. 


18h hy 
ahv py evamprakdram gaky@ 
m snasamsritdm| 
i v.g5ab- 


vaktu 

Stay a prayogatas caisam phes ikea 

mat tena visamvado mantrana tadgatant tu-ibt 
me nam 


20, 

™m 
“rant apre ea aa prayoge 

antresu gunabhitesu pradhdnes ca karmasu-tbt x 
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himself attaches primary importance to the rites 


and modifies his opinion regarding 
eye to its liturgical employment in th 
also seems to side with the brahmanical view as regards 
a mantra where there isa discrepancy regarding the same 


<es it evident that ‘prayoga’ cannot be an infallibk 


even the deity of a mantra with an 
Braéhmana texts®. He 
the true character of 
The foregoing discussion mal 


basis for the classification of the R 


\gveda mantras nor it is, by any means, an 
indicator of the original purpose and intention contained in the mantras when 
they were composed. In fact, Saun ika believes that mantras should be regarded 
as making only statements and not 


giving any rule (vidhi) as to their employment 

! gel, pola eby to every possibility of 
(viniyoga) in liturgical performances", pointing thereby to every po 2 
y the later ritualistic school into a shape befitting 
are employed in. 


the mantras being hammered?5 } 


the various ceremonies they 


Let me reiterate the fact that 


; F oat (ash hati) arisil 

Saunaka recognises the majesty (vibhiti) arising 

from the rominence of 
I 


Sete tte . tras into 
a deity’s nature as a criterion for sorting the man f this 
j ; ‘ idity 0 
Before entering into any discussion of the validity ception 
5 A oe r con 
& principle for classification we should have a oe ee 
e ; chp mee G, aka understa: 
of what is exactly conveyed by the term. By vibhiiti, cone opa menclature 
and the same diety®* and this variety in the goo 
‘ aS sip Sea, fx 27, A know! 
Says, Owes its origin to its mahatmya”’. t of the names 
upposes a knowledge of the detailed accoun 


thirty-six groups. 


vibhiiti (majesty) as 


variety of names of one 
of a particular deity, he 
the vibhiti therefore, pres 


08 
RW, Soma (BD. V.109) he at ou 
Even after Stating that Rv.VI.47-1-5 are addressed to pone eet while seat 
Proceeds to alter his opinion by saying that Indra is there _predominantly eorahmana xi. é 
Position is only incidental (nipatabhak) on the score that in the reese a: svddus — lays 
it is stated that they are to be repeated as anupdniya stanzas to ire 
madhuman utayam, ttindrasyaindrir anupdniyadh samsati; Comp. 
svadus kildyam it; tu saumyah paficarca uttarah| | 
indrah pradhdnato va ’tra stutah somo nipdtabhak| 
mdrasyaindryo "nupdniyah Srityante hy aitareyake// 
(BD. V.109ed-110), Yaska s i 
where the deities are Seri 


+ mantras 
t in m 
tain the same view when he tells tha 
not express}: ti 
part of the Sacrifice (yqj te Y mention, 


. or 
: sacrl ce 
ed, they are to be determined from the 
yajnianga) in which they are employed : 
tad ye ‘nddistadevata 


d d mantras tesu devatopapariksa| 

yad devatah sq Yajtio vg yajndngam va tad devata bhavanit| | een. VIL. 

G ; ho ott 

°°, Saunaka emphatical] i troking of t + his 
Y opines that Ry. I. 26-28. relate to the str ing that »* 

eee a a 8; 4, Gs II. 6.5; Sidhe. a Rv. VI. 47.) fully ay oot bs 

: whom © quotes by dedryg}, x: } : n in whic 
evolutionary im character (Dhavavrttay Niel ne ae hyn 
vi dhes tayoh Pariksa 5 


yan mantrah syur abhidhdyakdh—abid., V. 94cd. 


*T use ¢ 
ra purposely, 
A. B. XXty. 1 which decharoe ag oe 


Praiiga litany Showing, £ 

» for th 
(vyatyayam krtvd) of ne of it 
which the whole Stanza would 


padasyaq eyatyayam krty 


ing with th 
aka, clearly refers to this sort of h einai s 
T. 90.1 as @ Stanza addressed to Vayu be ontre ny 
at purpose, the Predmoinance of Vayu even in ¢ jud sb 
S pada in the first pada, namely, the dual form Labi 
Ppear to be addressed to both Indra as well as Vay¥! 
“?ayoh pradha 


inyatvam vidhiyate—(ibid., 1. 70ab.) 8 

: , 0 

70a), vibhati (1. 71a) and prabhdva (I. 34d) are rele a My 

hagyad chain, "2° the single tern: mdhabhagya for the thre? 7 5) 
ae ekaikasyg Pt bahini ndmadheydni bhavanti (Nirukta, 





(4) Classif 
eh deity’. In the big no! lat 
aiiits his power of ind 1 : nsec ari e® aaa feaneks Per 
} abject not only presents ; o dei | pd his tree* pe 
ako 1s occasionally bas | 7 pn eified spi sh pbeies 
word, But aha ee oI r a part ilar 1 ning to & | rt ilar 
mes are derived from * £: 188 . rts that every DART has @ mEAniDe and al! 
efunction on which it 1 poe ecds to cx h name with an ¢ or 
finds some active and | pees? leity’ D* andl f 
plenty of thought and i: 3 1 sane we parts 9 ea I ipa 
me and perhaps due * Me ae muddled think ine rhe muddle }s emanti 
wusea word with a cer nad that is, due to umphior that becaus® 
0 that meaning. More le way .‘ e must be objec!” reality corresP" naing 
rly, it 1s Gus to the assumptioP that a Dt vata is @ 
n and in 


jasonal being capabl 
Bar able of th niki 
hinking ling : ° 
g, I ling, willing and conscious actio 


ystiny and events 


of nature. But is itt sally so = 


some Wa y cont 
a controllin y hum wn 
{ bh ¢ 


Ee eh A 
uO 
omp. 
* avasya ’ 
tasma yam veditavy P 
at tu d { vyo hi na a 
levat¢ as < namnam ac as stat 
Th bahutvam abhi tha ndmna mantre mantre vay ae ve sra—BD- — mos 
"The nom dhandm ca pray prayogavt 
en ‘ prayainer aksaye eas 
Sitya. Comp clature consists of fiv yatnenop slaksayet| | ibid., I. 12. 
aa ive names of Agni, twenty-six of Indra and seven for 
nes tu yant ; 
7 yan sik ane * 
sadviméatis pare peree panoa namant karavah/ 
“it rdrasya prahuh suryasya sapta cal | 
paiica : e : me 
a sadvimsati§ cai =eY. jbid., I. 22- 
myag i yan namant sapta ca] 
arydndm tany uktant yathakramam| | 
jbid., U- 70. 
eveha atah), namely» 
heaven. 


Tn I 
Agni j . 69 Saunak 
Sal in this worl aka tells us tl 
d, ; rat there ar f ae 4 
Indra and Vayu (vayur aan three, deities ale an 
d nukramants ntroduction TI. 8. wi 
i and should be 


OMp. tisra 
Sadgurusis eva devatal Ni 
te sya’s comm: h (Nirukta, VIL. 5 ag 
ee va cere I think ca bp. 1. reget a wrong eading 
and eee. va ion can make the number three. vaska reads agnih prtpivisthant 
Win ie eos the ene saryo dyusthanah (Nirukta., VEL. 5), taking thereby. V@ 
also comes entions Vayu as ees Saunaka also recognises the identity of Vay4 d Indra 
9 also in ce in the woe re first of the twenty-six name of Indra (27 is vayu 
(renty-thtee of (X. 1): on hantuka (v. 4), in the list of the deities of th middle spher™ 
® three othe of the twent - madhyasthdnd devatah tasam payuk prathamage » bhavatt. 
text of Sa er appearing i bry names ooour Simon he thirty- > of aighantuka-» Vy. 
irukta, eae fails to ee Naighantuka., Vv. 5.) Macedo ald, in. English renderint of the- 
orasya pa I. 5 explains ee discrepancy caused bY ca. Durgacary® in his com. ent oP 
Pratignvan irydyavacanay et e significanc® of vé in aska’s text by raising the ques on kum 
31 vanth sydt apt aa sabdau uta” bhidheyae phidy He sj and concludes phede hi 
arodid antarik ca bhede’ bhiprete naikavacanena niradek yad a tariks inana # 
This Pt luis rob his yas vidyud vrs tim dadan nrnam| 
the, exPlanation bie rudra ity T isamstutal || (BD. U. 34.) 
re of lightni piri, Rudra can be easily taken 3° referring *° the twe natural 
(oan explainin: Re (vidyut) and shower (wrstt)- 
» truth iaanes rahmanaspatt, he takes brahma to mean any of the three : speech 
brahma © “this whole world (sarve™ idam jag) * 
sie pataram ie 7 satyam ca brahma sarvam idam jagati 
nakarmako ss esti tena gaunaholre stuvait Jago pid., XL 40 
nanyatra ee bhavo hi na namasti nérarthaka| 
“Comp. tesd Goan ndmané tasmat 64 ant rarmatale| | ghid., I. 31- 
a en nirvacanam ekaikasyeh® armajam| ; ie 
ra also tells ‘tk yoelt yathanydy Un spudhvam akhilam mayal | ibid., V+ 23. 
pee (wean ae = gn is ae pravinodas py Kutse for the action bY which he bestows 
rength): 
> pi pray acchad end parmana] 
Che chet jnodast |I ibid. tI. 25- 


d . 
vat koe dhanam balam 04 
rma arse kutsas prahaine 


Com 
p. also Nérukéa., VIH. 1- 
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Saunaka himself states the deity as the object of praise when he says thatin 
self-laudations (dtmastavesu) the seer himself is the deity and in  colloquies 
(samvadesu) one addiessed by the speech should be regarded as the deity. Deity, 
therefore, is the subject-matter of a mantra or a hymn. It is this conception of a 
deity that alone can justify the deityhood of a horse, a dice, a mortar, a yiipa, a 


chariot, a frog and so on in so many hymns which later interpretors stamp is 
‘secular 36, 


Now, with an eye to the foregoing an lysis of the two terms*’, one can easily 


see into the fact that majesty (vibhiti) of a deity (devatd) simply means a, variety of 
the objects that the seers take up as the subject-matter of their respective mantras, 


fc 


I 


But this also is far from being a satisfactory basis of classification as it fails to tne 
iti ith tl Ip of i ion-basis, 
our position happier than that where we were with the he Ip of the intention 


; ae pce Tes eity of a 
We should also note that Saunaka regards a knowledge of the d a 
; Hae Ie i urtha*), 
mantra as absolutely essential for the understanding of its meaning bar f 
é 2 Een ate ivinities 
Indeed, he not only proposes, at the very outset of his w ork, to state the di 
? J. Pave 2 ~ 
Wt ice a4e. = shat those 
Saunaka gives twenty-seven names of female seers (brah mavadin i) prgens mate 
belonging to the last group sang of the evolutionary forms (bhavavrttant) o 
and therefore, in such self-laudations whoever is the seeriis also the deity : 
dtmano bhdvavrtténi jagau vargas tathottamah| 
ultamasya tu vargasya ya rstih saiva devata| 


atmandm astaud vargo devatam yas tathottamah/ 
tasmdd dtmastavesu s ydd ya rsih saiva devata| | 


BD. Il. 86-87., and 
samvadesv Gha valeyar yah sa tu tasmin bhaved rsih/ 

yas tenocyeta vakyena devata tatra sa bhavet| | 
Com: 


p. Sarvénukramani, Introduction IT. 5. 
from the Devatinukramani 


ibid., II. 88. aa 
ya tenocyate sa devatd and the three lines quo 
by Sadgurusisya on Rv. I. 165. ; tant 
“Yaska says api hy adevata devatavat stiiyante yatha’ svaprabhrtiny osadhipary™ 


. inanimate 
(Nirukta., VIL. 4). A similar view is maintained by Madhava who holds that ee nd keel 
objects have been | unt of being presided over by gods : stuyante’ celan’ 


: : een lauded on acco ith sacrifice: 

tha _devair adhisthitah (Rgvedinukramani., VIL, 4. dab.) or for being connected an that neither 

styiante yamasamyogad api canye rathadayah (ibid., VII. 4. dab). Ho states aicehandl}— 

all the gods are animate nor all are inanimate (na sarve cetand deva na’ pi sarve the Ttihases 

ie Hl. 4. 8ab) but only those that have been shown as imbibed with life by * 

and the Puranas, the Sages call animate while the rest are inanimate : 

wihdsapurdnair ye devatatvena darsitah| 

tan Ghués cetanan devin bhavanty anye tv acetandh| | 

ibid., VII. 4. 9. g that 

That Madhava does not take ‘deity’ ag meaning ‘object of praise’ is evident when he fi aca 
> ke ei a the Brahmana, texts have no deity (yatha brahmanavakyanam nas ditto! 
‘ a—wid., VIL. 3. Mab) and refers to a Reveda hymn where Visvamitra saw the 
Stanzas with different intentions and therefore the stanzas have no deity : 

svamitro ¢ ‘a’ smin sakte nanavidha reah 

nandavidhair abhiprayaih sant yasu na deateh / 

"namely, vibhiiti and devata. 

Sveditavyam 
daivatajito hy 


ibid., VIL. 3. 21. 


gach vagacchatt || BD. TI. 2. > oan 

ha, a j 2 
Macdonell renders tha in the Inst i da by ‘object.’ 1 think, ‘meaning’ or ‘sens pods 
according to Madhava, he 


; bem. 
5 An accurate knowledge of the deity ca” apm 
bhavet-Rgvedanukramani., vie Bel — help of tapas : davatadtatuavijfianam mahate 
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nayan upurvasah 3? 
he know ledge 


where 





sof the tr ditional texts (samam 


the mantras in the sequence 
blo } 1, ol its last chap 





ter to eulogise t 





ses innumerable 


hibalso devotes a consider 
oes not recognise 


fthem. But the difficulty 


ne « 


the tact that there are ca 





roar he i, 5 yunak ) d 


f a mantra in ki 


0 


tlenby™ bs never 





owing its deity 
the divinity 
not from its 





aagreement regarding t 





ristic mark (linga) o 
ding to him, 


ddeSa) and 





ect 


) uy importance of the charact 
adrefers to Rv.J.15.7,10. to illustra 


te his view. A 





da mantia is to be known from auth yritative st tement 
daracteristic mark (liga) Sut | : 
s iiial mark (linga)’. But in some places he himself makes a statement 
8 ne Gelty a f. - 4) or 
deity of a mantra from the occurence of the name (linga) even though 
cannot build the 


4 All this will prove that we 
a mantras on the deity-basis which, by 


omplications. 


for it 


there may be no authority 
the Rgved 


aiifice of our classification of 


Bicy in the face 


itself, seems to be always shi of its so inherent ¢ 


a to many hymns 


1ces in the work of Saunak 
A study of these hymns might 


Yet there are scattered referer 


whi te : 

i labels as belonging to a particular class. 

ow a considerable li 7 : 
siderable light on the nature and character of each class to which 


Saunaka assigns the . ; : ; 
signs them. Nearly a score of hymns has been designated by him 


as Bhavav fi 
avrita. The word means ‘evolution of becoming’. A hymn, according 
- this world did not exist in the beginning 


tohim, is ss 
and . iscalled Bhavavrtta if it states how 
ow thi ivers “ ; , ay 2 
word “bes universe came into being.*® This definition evidently takes the 
av és Z : 
wnt in to mean creation (srstt)** and all cosmogonical hymns can be 
under this category.*7 That the word bhava is taken to mean @ thing 
39, a al 
ies vaksyimi daivatam—BD. I. 1d 
rh ; 2 . 
@ the word to mean ‘subject-matter’ or ‘object of praise.’ 
see BD. V1 107, 83 VII. 116, 73 TV. 63, ete. AS regards 
namely, Sakapunl 


ap, 
or case 3 
s of such disagreement se he 
’, 
Saunaka and other teachers, o 
et wah abt 


Ro. V, 42 
Gilava Se deity is variously stated by Sa 

"na sak iska: saunakadibher aearyair devata sahudheritah—ibid-» V- 
Means to Bete se langato hy asam jnatum tattvena daivatam—1? pans! 39cd. What Saunaka 
the attributy is that in Rv. I. 15. 7-10 there is i i by his actu: e but by 
might ae oo which, though an we i 
Indra, Yass esignate another god. In TI. 61. it is state 
refutes the a (Nirukta., VIII. 2) refers to Krustuki’s opi h : Dee 
giver of Scan Tt is curious to note that Indra is regarded as inodas for his beng pa 
(ibid., TT secs and wealth (III. 61) while for the same reas lis Agni 2 ln ie 
ia mant ane According to Madhava, it is not always safe to say, that because name oce 
ra text it is the name of the Devata of the mantra, for in the Danastutis the names 


Mention, 

‘3 . ra necessarily the mames of the Devatas: 
da te’ pi naimny atatparye ne sa bhavatt devata] 
nastutisu drstani namany ara nidarganam| | 

TIT. 39ab; Comp. jbid., 111. 109d. 


Wades Tonia VIL 3.3. 
“Sean daivatam jreyam rimantranam na lingatah—BD.. 
a iene frankly admits of it : tathapr kvacid ucyate—tbids JIL. 110b. 
; erhigeae agre naivasid asad apy athav@ pr sat] 
ibid. TL.90 yathedam sarvam tad bhavavritam danti tul| 
8Q, a Comp. ibid., VIII. 46 07 Ry. 1.129 s vadantt phavarriiam — , se ses 
Srattine Ce d seems + ose its ° t 
svana ough, at ter date, the wor’ A se its a 
onthe it to af © Ue ee (of the six) modification(®) (vir bs ly, genesh 
veya (Sanity? arpands , : 
amavikreyt (Sahiy cae oo Ope bow 
ontains 


Janma) + nipaghG 
2 2 rg cite bhavah pr ak 
the -X.190. which according to Saunake js & Bhavavyua ye ; 
creation evolves out of the S vorgisation ol ralhman’s conseious Te ella teresting 
ie 7: a pamarsane ? : 4 i 
, i + of prosperity, and p- : 
jnmen Pp iy smac chanty™ v 


© verb aig 
to not ajayata. Comp. Sarvanukramant 
and a that Saunaka, refers to its application po attainment ate Y 
id admits of no superior to it for that purP a pel pavitram é ed vag eee 
pene arsan akta after the nam of its seer 
mp comes to be regare- 


Pavang a 
Renaya va (BD.VIUL92 p.). Comp: ® 
(Qavidhana., TV.23.5.). a first Leu as Agha’ r iio’ te orally © 
ed ee . Vagernee ae sukta, Lavasukta), the hym? later very 
in-effecacing (agha-marsana)- ; 
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(padartha) in general by Saunaka is clear enough when he says that a bhava has 


six modifications, namely, genesis (janma), existence (astitvam), transformation 
(parinamah), growth (vrddhih), decline (hdnam) and destruction (vindsanam)8 
This may be best illustrated by the fact that an aggregate of five stanzas” has 
been Avscpnined by him as evidently possessing the character of a Bhavavrtta due 
to the occurrence of the words jardyu and garbha.*° Thus we may perhaps 
conclude that bhava means any substance having a beginning and as the Vedic 
cosmogonical hymns do not recognise any thing as existent (sat) at the time of 


= ; = 
creation, the word bhava means substance in general 


ral. 


Rv.X.85.6-13 and X.85.35. are stated to be Bhavavrtta by Saunaka®!, Ih 
some of these mantras®? Siiryaé describes the various forms and states of herseli 
while in some other** she desires or prays for various states of her. Indeed, oe 
inclusion in the category of Bhdvavrtta focusses a new light on the seas 
of the term. I mean to say that it definitely interprets the word as statimg 4 
thing, either categorically or in the garb of a prayer, in its various saieet and 
states**, This interpretation of the word alone can justify the inclusion of a 
single mantra®> in the category of Bhdvavrtta where we can find the co-existence 
of both a categorical statement of and a prayer for the different states of es 
Lord of wood (Vanaspati). The eight stanzas®> by virtue of their being addresses 
to Usas which is only a form of Siiry*? assume, as a whole (sarvathd), the character 
of a Bhavavrtta (hymn) while a pada again can singly exhibit the same cues 
and be regarded as such®® without any consideration to the rest of the ae 
text. The aforesaid discussion goes to show t hat in the task of ake 
of the Rgveda mantras the principle of classifica tion should extend, ~ a : 
implications and intricacies, to not only a mantra unit but also a pada unit eve® 


, : : ation 
We should yet take note of another fact. In connection with his enum ‘ the 
of female seers®? Saunaka tells us that the last group of these seers sang ie 
i 
evolutionary forms of self (dimano bhdvavritini) and in these self-lauda 





*® BD.AI121. Thes 
where the six modifica: 
nouns—jdayaie, asti, 

49 Rv.V.78.5-9. and 

bjarndg be = = e; jaraye 

jarayugarbhasabdabhy am etad i dr. os 7ed. The words jar 
garbha occur in Rv, V.78.8 oe 


8 and 7 respectively, 
5) BD.VII. 123 and 135b, 


Namely, Rv.X.185.6-10, Com: 

“Namely, Rv.X.85.11-13 and 35. this 

*4Comp. the words of Ry X.85.35¢ ; saryaya j upant i a omphirnt a 
Belay, bo re. oe 3 sdryayah pasya rapani which seems E 1 
a ae ba fei is fee! bicitel The recognition of Rv.X. 154. as a Bhavavrtia by Saunaka Sy 


tpretation. As regards the contents of this hymn Comp: 
dinam vartanam 
55 Rv. V1.47.26 is regarded as a Bha 


56 Rv.X.85.6-13. 
57See BD.VII.119-21 ; II.79. 


58 Rv.X.85.450 which is also re 
59B 


ies arsay! 
‘ame is also quoted by Yaska ( Nirukta. I.2 .) as the opinion of VA 


ix 
ove * 
tions are expressed through verbs corresponding to the 4 
vardhate, viparinamate, apaksiyate, vinasyatt. 


oe lac, 5 7B 5.6, 
Pp. abhih stirya svavivaham astaut—Say. on RV at 


mriyamananam yajamana 


garded as a Bhavavrtta in BD.VII.140d. 
D.1I,82-84 ; Comp. Arsanukramant X.100-102, 
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limastavest) the seer and the deity are identical®. Atman, in Saunaka’s text, 


in accordance with the meaning of the Sarvanukramani 


wridently means ‘self’ 
This treatment 


low*! and their interpretation by Sadgurusisya. 


pussages given be 
Saunaka definitely extends the denotation 


given to the word bhavavrtta here by 


ifthe Bhdvavrtta class by including 
self-laudatory in character. When, however, 


within its purview all hymns and mantras 


ad even a single pada that are 
Gunaka classifies Rv.X.145 as Aupanisadam bhavavrttam 
lificulty in determining the exact sense which he wants to make the term 
the hymn as a Bhavavrita, 


62 we come across @ 


wpanisadam convey. At best, we can recognise 





msmuch as, in it Indrani herself sang of her own activities™ and whatever she 
5 


tates or prays for, concerns her own self*. 

Pavana and Svastyayana. The 
‘purifying’ while the other 
That Saunaka takes all 


Saunaka describes a few hymns as Santi, 
fam pdvana has an unambiguous meaning, namely, 
two perhaps hardly admit of any rigid distinction®. 
the three as standing for three different classes of mantras is evident from his 
text®* but when he refers there to the sacred authority that recognises elements 
if all the three as co-existing in Rv.X.185, it seems that a serious distinction 
between the connotations of the three classes is not always feasible. That 


Rv, X.185 is benedictory in the valediction of travellers is clear enough from 


the mantra text’? and because a benediction is always done with a desire for 
astyayana) can be very 


peace (Santi) and prosperity, a benedictory mantra (Sv 
uaturally regarded as meant for peace and prosperity too. An assumption for a 
burifying efficaciousness in @ benediction also may not be far too unreasonable. 
Granting that a characteristic element of each of the three classes may be present 
inone and the same mantra we may yet successfully classify it as coming under 
the one or the other class according as its dominating tone may be specified as 
that of benediction (svastyayana) or purification (pavana) or prosperity (santt). 
As for example, I may cite Rv. X.185, which, in spite of its controversial or, let 


Me say, mixed character® is pervaded by the dominating tone of benediction 


a 





i 
seer and deity are identical in the 


“BD, 11.86-87. According to the Sarvanukramant, ity are z J 
tase of Siirya Savitri Ro X88 . atmadaivatam), Vac (Rv.X.125 : tustavatmanam), Sarparajii 
(Rv.X.189 | dtmadaivatam), Sraddha (Rv.X.151), Daksina (Rv.X.107) and Ratri (Rv.X. 127). 


havavritant jagau in BD.II.86. is equivalent to dtmanam 


_"The expression aimano b 

dstaut in B.D.IL.87. 
8BD.VILL.56ab. Sadgurusisy 

9n bhavavrttam by “esoteric evo 
8Comp. The firsb person in 
“Regarding Aupanisadam bhava 


to this b i tains spells co 
aymn as it conta sp tly ev olutional, that 18, 


a also designates itas Upanisat. Macdonell renders aupanisa- 
Jutional’. 
khanami in Rv.X.145.la. a ee 5s 
11 remarks “The term seems to be applic 
a hin persian Otherwise the expression is used 


nnected with wives. : 
connected wi 


0 : th birth or cosmogony— 
E hymns which are more direc 
0.8. Vol. 6, p308. 
*“Macdonell’s rendering for 
fnglish equivalent “benedictory- 
ta 7 santyartham saktam etadd ht pavana 
cnumantranan |B asuoceurs. The Rgvidhana (IV.23.3) and the Sarvanukra- 


"Comp. R b where adhu lipsaya pravasantam 
phot a Svastyayand. oor 185. dhanalipsaya P 


Santi is ‘prosperity’ while for svastyayana he gives us the 
astyayane drstam 


m caiva vat érutam|yaam api sv 


poe also describe the hymn 3° Sa. 
“yam aearyo’ nena saktenabhimantray ate— y 


“Comp. BD.VILL.87. 
\ N ) 
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by virtue of its containing the imperative of the root as, The description of 
Rv. X.178 as a Svastyayana by Saunaka” must be regarded as very prudent 
for the fact that the first two mantras therein contain the base svasti in its dative 
singular form, though one might very reasonably argue for the presence of a 
desire for peace and prosperity too in their contents. 


An intermediate position between what are generally known as secular and 
as non-secular mantras, is perhaps held by a special class of mantras called 
Narasamsi (laudations of men). According to Saunaka, the deeds of kings and 
their various gifts are told in these mantras7!, In another place Saunaka tells 
that those stanzas in each of which (praty-rcam) the deity is proclaimed should 
be termed Nardsamsi7?. These two definitions of the term however, point to 
the double character these Narasamsi stanzas assume—a mention of the deeds 
of kings and an enumeration of their various gifts. With the first character 
they are Narasamsi proper, for a mention of the deeds of kings is primarily meant 
for praising the kings and not their deeds. Indeed, a laudation of the king 
themselves is the end there for which a mention of their deeds serve only as the 
means. As an example of Nardsamsi stanza, Saunaka refers to Rv. 1,125.2" 
which sage Dirghatamas utters to laud kind Svanaya when the latter makes 8 
gift to the former’s son”. It is interesting to note that Sayana thinks the entire 
hymn as Ndrasamsi> while Saunaka refers to its second stanza only as such, 
The secret of this difference of opinion of the two is not far to seek. When 
Sayana recognises the entire hymn as a Ndra@éamsi, he takes the term in its double 
character while Saunaka understands by it Ndardsamsi proper. As roger 
those stanzas in which various gifts are told, Saunaka uses the special aippellatia 
Danastuti (praise of gifts) perhaps for emphasizing the fact that in them a ee 
of the gifts (as opposed to the praise of the giver in the Nardsamsi stanzas) | 
what is chiefly intended, while the giver himself loses all attention of him wht 








S*astu in Rv.X.185.1a. 

Bo DNL 

"lkarmani yabhih kathitané ra ja, inani i ini |ndrasamst 

‘karméni 2 I d ; | ‘amsir 
pratiyad yabhih stutir dedasayiges ae eee . 
This may be regarded as a definition of the Narasamsi verses. 

oraty ream pratikirty 
vadeta va||-ibid., VIT.139 


As this remark is made b 


ity roast 


4 4 = z = agai 
ante devatas ceha yasu yah|vadet tam devatam tasu nara 


; take 
y him on Rv.X.85. praty-ream (in each of which) need not Pi 


CR ae Jit 
of que only as suggesting more plurality of devaté or more clearly, nom 
devata |tata ekadasibhih SSartoge by the hymn itself. Comp. dditah pancanam, rate 88 y 
pth sera wifey ah i suryd Ssvavivaham stutavati/atas tatra yo° rthah pratipa ya ‘das 
somarkasslekien oe e tenocyate sa devateti nydydat/saptadasya deva devatiih| ase in 
dakah|atas tatra Dralipadye’ rene seeimsulear ily ddya navarco vivahamantra asst Ta 
Samhita. yo riho devataé........,. Sayana’s introduction to the hymn 


8 BD.IT.153 : 


3 Comp. 
karen dsaste—Say. Retire, 


on Rv. I. 125.9 


3 ae me. ahtipt 
ivatah pita nitena dhanena santusto rajanam ' 


"4For the story see Say. on Rv 


OSes 1,125.1. and BD.XIT.142-150. i 
+ praia rainam ity adika ind ‘ 
on the term néardsamsi in Pees Peas cat siutayo nar dasamsyah—Sayan § ee 
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38, 3978 


sjeing in praise of the gifts of KaSu and the last five stanzas of Rv. VII 6877 


. As examples of Danastuti stanzas he quotes Rv. VIU.5.37cd., 
skeng in praise of the gifts of Rksa an 


1 ASvamedha.”* It is interesting to 
ie that while Saunaka recognises only the last five stanzas of Rv. VIII.68 
smnise of gifts’, Sayana and the author of the An ukramani as well take the 
tux to be so in nature even after being fully aware of the view of Saunaka®. 


Ne A if 
Ievhere®!, Saunaka refers to Rv. V 1II.19.36, 37 as being 
Of course, Saunaka does not 


the praise of the 


ml ser Trasadasyu for the gifts he makes. 
co callthem Danastuti there but an enume 
t uy ea . es 

ifimaka’s text as well as in the verses of the original mantras g 


aie them as being virtually so*?. 


ration of the gifts of Trasadasyu 
oes to charac- 





 Teseaiis that the Ndardsamsi and the Danastuti stanzas hardly admit of 
ee = fact, Saunaka in his original definition of the Narasamsi 
bisa cart of ch ph already referred’? regards the Danastuts stanzas as only 
Festiss aa ethic € haan ; ones and one should rest content in characterising 

a Naradsamsi or & Danastuti according as its dominating tone 


‘ay be specified as lauding the giver or praising the gifts’*. When a king is 
de and it is therefore neither unnatural 
fts sometimes makes way into 
fts are praised, a mention of 
tible. Yet a stress on the 


re he is lauded for the gifts he has ma 
"ee aa that mention of some of his gi 
nN ation. On the other hand, when the gi 

mme of the giver therein might not be imcompa 
4 or on the merits that 


imeration’> of the gifts in the body of the mantra tex 

tue by making such gifts®® might possibly be regarded as a fundamental 
& of distinction of the Danastuti stanzas. It is on this principle Saunaka 
iimnates®? the second stanza of Rv. 1.125 as a Naragamsi while the rest of 


‘hymn he regards only Danastuti®. 








a 








anastutih—Sarvanukramant 


caidyasya kagor d 
d. on Rv.VIIt.5. 


% 
BDV1.45; Comp. antyah paeardhareas 
harcesu—Sayana’s intro 


. PoVIIL.8. s Comp. also antyesu pancasy ard 
hen Ry. VIII.68.15-19. 

brane VE 92, Comp. aniyah sat r 
Ya in his introd. to Ry.ViU1.68. 


ks 
‘ie, Ry, VITL.68. 14-19. 


ksasvamedhayor danastutih—Anukramant quoted by 


i 

hay Comp. etad aGdyah sadreah pksasvamedhayor danastutirapah |yady apt brhaddevatanukra- 

ie rksasvamedhayor atra parca danaprasamsa_ ity uktam tathapy wpa ma sad iy 

hangiiadanastutinidesatuad avirodhah|anayaivasay@ nukramanyam antyah sad reah rkga= 

4 hayor danastutir ity uktam—Say. on Rv.VIII.68.14. 

ABD.VI.51,52. 

Rg sattrimsi saptatrimsr ca irasadasyunamno TAjTO | 

+ | taga, 8 introd. on Rv. VIII.19: also, idamddikena praguh 

Msati—Say. on Rv.VII1.19.36. 


| ae note 72. 
7 For relation of the two see Bloomfield, Hymns of the Ro. 
Rv. VIII.46.22, 23 an 


85 
For the enumeration of the gifts see 


addevatake— 


0 danastutirupateat t 
danam rst 


ena trasadasyor 


g. B. E. XIIL p 688f. 
d VIII.19.36, 37. Comp. BDN. 


8 
“Comp, Rv1.125.5-T. 
oo b Jained by both Sayane and 
<a x 0 
x * has to be meted saa the word eke ae oon ea narasarmso mantrah (N. “LX.9) 


Aska, as ‘b . ah gas Pers 
Q >. yena narar prasasy : carya 
‘ l rharnie Gas bee bet ees yak (Say. 08 esas Govern to Durga y 

( ) seus pinnae =miam asit/na, tesam 


Men’ (narah) one should understand only 
tarhi narana 


samamnanam praptam as! 
aioe i ca samany@ stutir nasti/astt tv 






Yor all h 

ti, 5, Leman beings. Comp. evai 4 

timanyastutyabhavat rajndm ca rutyupapatteh [tesa7” ap" 
a on N x.9. 


ROA beg. he x bg 
asyena kesaficit—Durgacat, 
§ S' 


10 
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A clear contrast is however to be made between the Naragamsi stanzas and 
those where the givers of sacrificial fees are praised. In the former, a king ig 
lauded®® for the gifts he has made but there the gifts are not necessarily made 
as priestly fees, while in the latter the gifts are always made as remuneration 
(daksind) to the priestly class. As an example of this latter class Saunaka 
advances Rv. X.107.8—11 where the liberal donors (bhojah) are praised because 
they are the givers of sacrificial fees. 


Saunaka seems to mark separately another class of hymns which he calls 
Rivikstuti (praise of the priests). He gives Rv. X.101 as an example of ihe same 
where, according to him, the application (viniyoga) of rites are proclaimed by 
putting forth the powers of the priests (Saktiprakdsganenaisam).™ 


Side by side with these different kinds of laudations there are yi 
are prayers in spirit and are given by Saunaka the appellation of cies 
asisah (prayers for the institutor of the sacrifice®?). He refers to oi ih 
where Brhaspati is prayed to for the welfare of the Yajamana. i is Hd 
teresting to see that though Saunaka characterises it as a prayer aoe 
Yajamana®, he does not hesitate to call it a Stuti at the same breath”. 


There are about twenty hymns in the Rgveda in the form of dialogues. ie 
Saunaka has the three words Samvadah, Sampravadah and paramah leas “ 
to refer to them, he does not seem to recognise any fundamental eters 
amongst them as all the words have been used with a synonymy of sie ‘ed 
an example of the last group he refers to Rv. I.165 which is held to be the dia “a 
of the Maruts and Indra%®, Ry. 1.126.6, 7 have been quoted by him as ie 
of Sampravada®*, The most famous of the Samvdda hymns is Rv. X- aaly 
sisting of a dialogue between Puriravas, the mortal king and Urvasi, the wer 
nymph. In the first chapter of his text Saunaka refers to it as a rer 
(Akhydna*”) and in VII.153 he calls it a reciprocal narrative. There he 


















































88See note 88. 


ddirn atra stutan e, 
datrtvad daksinana 


The option as to the d 


ke daksindnam vadanti tu] 
m ca bhojaég catasrbhih stutéh|/-BD.VIII.23. Ro. (Com: 
eity expressed by Sayana in his introd. to the hymn in the aint “ 
daksina taddataro yajamana va stuyante) or by Sarvanukramant (Comp. ae 
ddtrn v@ staut) is possibly based on eke in this text of Saunaka. 
indra drhyeti visvesam ud ity rivtkstutth param | 
saktiprakasanenaisam viniyogo’ tra kirtyate || BD.IX.10. 
“brhaspatir iti tv asmin stutah sikie brhaspatih | 
asiso yajamanasya kecid etam stutim viduh|/-BD.VIII.80. in of 
*’This is sufficiently demonstrated by the word yajamanaya occurring in the oar 


: « S. 
the stanzas of this hymn and Brhaspati is prayed to with verbs in their imperative form 
®*4See note 92. 


madrutaindras ty samvadah ka 
possibly means ‘the most important 

ibid IIT.155ab, 

*’Comp. 

Comp. 


ara 
yet paramah smrtah-BD. IV 44. The word ? 


akhyanam tu haye jaye—ibid, 1.53. 
akhyanam ttaretarayor idam—ibid, VII.153b. 








4) Classification of Rev eda Mantras 
stat Yaska considers the hym! lial 
ii). This shows ‘as na aa paver ho sluagenigee a 
fimaan AEhyina I COT 3 no wcknowledge any differenc® 
iin ang ae : ' und that the Son ida hymns” ™ uvded 
rot only often find that ae = category. Moreover, i” Samvadc hymn 
ain in it is lacking but ee ae ; regarding the two holding ® conver- 
4 ‘so that such a hymn presents itself in differen’ 
As for ex ymple, Rv. X.102, Sakatéyana 


turacters to different autl 
Mallet (drughan@) while 


i idressed to the 
hat those 


casiders as Itihasa Ya } 
. Yaska as one & 


’ Flee wore é 
(} aisvadeva It 18 possible t 


102) 
). 














tunak 
funaka as addressed to the All 
: ie What : : the AIL-gOG 
’ ut refer to au 
ancient events OT : 
Arlene Gaunake Al os tg or, more clearly, are mythological dialogues 
y Saunaka Akhyana OF ts hia Oi piss efi 
inmgst mythological fig y x Itihasa, while dialogues not taking place 
ne PiCadis igure “ea gin , + ‘ 
j «mise is corroborated | es, are simply designated by him as Samvada This 
. borated by the fi I = ' 
wa Itihdsa!® possibl y the fact that Rv. V [1.91 is not recognised by Saunaka 
OSSIDLY the or ~ ‘ 
8 conversation is y on the ground that here Indra with whom Apala holds 
s not : thi . é : 
, mythical figure though Saunaka refers to the views 
jesignate it as a Itihasa’™. 


of Yask: 
a and Bhacuri 
Bhaguri who do not hesitate to ¢ 
Anoth 
er class of 
ree of hymns that Ss 
According to hi N ; that Saunaka calls Va i 
ones ae P uss $ our attention- 
: where the deities are praise ctive 
* 4 08 





actions and d 
ualities (i 
and ag a aoe (karmagunaih svath svaih) should be regarde 
eae i i 
xample of this class he quotes Re. VIII.292°. Elsewhere™ 
mely, (1) suryasam- 


e categories, n% 
aise of the Sun), (2) vigvalingam 


he 
classifi 
es mary. 
he Vaigsvadeva hymns in thre 
separate praise)- 


lavasay , 

Wee ha (provided with a joint pr 

Tie the eat word vigoa (all) and (3) prihakstutit 

lo many divi sa prthakstuti, he recognises only those h 
nities!’ while by visvalinga he would mean 4 pymn wh 


Praised . 

used with their enti 

triginal aoe entire qualities arising from their activitie 

the prthabetudy aia covers only the Visvalinga grouP and the differentia between 
the Vigvalinga groups is that while the former evinces a 


Pete em ay 
eq, 2 
mvadam 
He also re papi yaska itthasam tu Saunakah—toid. Vv 
rs to Samvada hymns in V. 163-64 5 VI1.154.ete- 
onversation of a husband 
king Bhavayevy? 


101 A 
and 7 for exam 
«Wife, are nee ee ie ae 6, 7 which Saunaka regards as © 
y Sakapuni as 4 conversation of Indra and the 


vith R 
omagi- BD, III.155ed. 
| 


JI.153cd. 


d. yill.11. 


102, 
‘pretitihdsasii 
bale drouthoneeen tu manyate sakatayanah 
‘But simpl nam aindram va pasgvadevarn tw gaunakah| j it 
tally thdsam . pai addressed t0 Indra (aindr am). ibid. VI.107e. 
lt itihasa Pests ahatur yaskabhagirtid» VI.lo7ab- The Sarvdnubrame® 
a taira tw] 


105, 
stutah i 
h karmagunath svath avaih devata yar 
m tad eve tu 


brthakk 

a : 

les Hig ols nama vaisvaderd 

ie, L.71-72ab. 
fradevant saktant trivt 


j)-sbid.y V0. 


dhant pnavanit tul 
prinakstutt] [ibid. UII.42- 
“pid. ILL.43ab- 


stiryas 
emstavasamyuktam pisvalingam 
pidyad pahudaivasam* i 
ibid. 11.48ed- 


ath parmajair 


108 
prthak = 
Mrigval oe ti yat proktam tad 
iigam tu tad yatra vigvail 8 gunail 


ly 
*See note 105. 
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mere plurality of gods the | ities and activities of the 


atter mentions all the qual 
gods it praises!!, 


Other classifications that & 
Visvabhaisajya. There 


wunaka ventures to make are Bhaisajya and 


are hymns which are remedies in character. When 
a hymn is applicable as 


its application elsewhere 
having a wider scope 
for any evil wh 


a remedy for a particular disease or a particular evil and 
> is not possible, it is called Bhaisajya, while a hymn 
for application, that is, when it is applicable as a remedy 
atsoever, it is called Visvabhaisajya'?, Closely connected with 
this class is what is called by Saunaka Prdyaécitta (expiatory). He states that 
Rv. X.165 has expiation as its object!9, 


Sdyana in his commentary on the 
hymn in the Rgveda says that obl 


ations are to be put to the fire with the 
recitation of this hymn in case a pigeon makes its way in a room™4, We can 
Possibly make a distinction between the Bhaisajya and the Prdyascitta class 
of hymns by saying that while the former is curative, the latter perhaps is more 
preventive in character. 


Another ¢] 


ass of hymns may perhaps be marked out as Guhya or mystical. 
As an examp 


le of this class Saunaka refers 
says that their potential ¢ 


obtains a day 


to the mahdndmni stanzas" and 
ficacy lies in the fact that anybody repeating si 
of Brahma lasting for a thousand years.U6 The word guhy' 


: cone . itareya 
Means something ‘concealed’ or ‘not directly stated’ and it is used in the nae 
Brahmana and in the Taittiriya Braihmana (2.2.6.3) as opposed to the wor 
prakasqi7, 


In the light of the for 
classes of Reveda hymn 
and reasoning to the Pp 


ifferent 
egoing discussion of the nature and character of ware: 
8, we might possibly now extend our sense of wears 
Topriety of the application of a particular mantra 


1 According to Yaska, a hymn showing pl rality 
aunaka’s Prihakstus; group) and h m the. vies 
hymns ag Vaisvadeva ag 3 ee oa ee” 


. gs Vigvalings 
contain the word ‘Aj)’ (corresponding to Saunaka’s’Visvtf 

8roup). He algo States th, i 

Scbud onan ae ere that all this 


katier 
ict : is hardly ea aes aggre 
evdnam sthe ; isvalingam : 
anatyantagatas tv esa uddeso bhavati— Nerul eee ssoksiati i 
112TH, = ASA: Ka bees ‘ i aed : cise Aste becau! 
Bo.X.187. which Sona? wohaiga; Yo seems to mean an ‘universality’ of application 


i . : idere' by 
; : tesignates ag Visvabhaisajya (B D. VIII.50) is also cons! ‘wid. 
VII as ah en of infirmity. Comp. sydd etad Wésioihahoagayene rapaso va vindganam (e, 
bee F oh ye Oe IN case of Rv.X.161, which is quoted by him as an example of B yes pe 
other alternate a ny 8 ® remedy destructive of cosumption (yaksmandéganam) #! 
18 suggested (4h; # 
“i5id. VIIT.¢9, 8s (ibid VIII.64), 


ing to 
of gods is Vaisvadeva pace ri? : 
of Sakapiniwho recognises only 


‘Ve applicatio 
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Jnaritual. We may perhé id 
Dig . perhaps confidently predict that the Samvdda the Jtihasa 
{ na classes Cé ‘ i ae 
seen e cannot have any bearing on the performance of a ritual 
inally centre t i 
hee y of ntre on & particular theme or 4 particular event of the 
" ae ill be nothing more strange t a mantra bel i 
; 7 a é a belongin ‘4 
alogue of Puriiravas and Urvadi or Yama and lied 
admitted that in Rv. 
rks that are the latter’s 


han to see that 
‘ritual: ins ; Yami is ever being 4p lied 
nversati On the contrary, it must be VIIL91 arti is @ 
' ‘on ae, ee # Cc. 
Oxi ee and Ap&lé and contains some 
tanga of A i i curing her from the skin-disease she 
pala has every sh sts mia: 

© ilienaiue eaobn possibility of being torn out therefrom and applied 
kindisease. The a oe —- might undertake to get himself freed from 
Priyadcitta classes haisajya, Visvabhaisajy4, Santi, Pavana, Svastyayana and 
ts Reveda. period are perhaps originally connected with the grhya rituals of 

and one will, I believe, with only a good deal of reluctance, 
appropriate it might appeat 
rt to laud a few kings for 


tual application even in 


ss of hymns lauds 


was suffering from, & 





ilow thei ae 
to be, Sa cael a Srauta ritual however 
their eas ene a class which is primarily meat 
lier period, inasm zs practically no scope for any = 
te kings is not Bes ner the munificence for which this cla: 
in regard to the Da essarily connected with sacrifice. The same view holds good 
fees to the es class save where the gifts lauded are made as sacrificial 
tonfidently predi " i regards the Vaisvadeva stanzas it is very difficult te 
ct which of them was originally composed for ritual application 


though the ; 
applied in oe that they alweys possess ® seeming propriety for being 
they speak of j ual whatsoever, provided it is one in which the particular god 
is the main deity or somehow happens to pe connected with it. 
ntion and purpose 


A mist 
of w . 
lying praetagn also prevails in determining the exact inte 
he composition of the Guhya class of Rgveda mantras which by 
es a tendency of hiding 


Virtue of its bei 
s being mystical and not directly stated possess 
Regarding th 
g under it certainly des 


e Bhavavrtia class We 


even th 
€ exa : 
ct sense it means to convey- 
erve to be 


might sa 
t 
y that the cosmogonical hymns comin 
e of their stating 


denied a, : 

4 thing potas appicne Only those stanzas which by virtu 

application if he ae forms and states are called 80, may very well claim a ritual 

which eategori e thing it states has any us? in the ritual. Indeed, Rv. VI.47.26 

Vanaspati) ically — and prays for the different states of the Lord of wood 

(yiipa) whi mip easily make way into a sacrifice P d with gacrificial post 
ich is only a final shape of th 


Stages 
of transformation. The only grouPs fo 
the Rtvikstutt and the 


erforme 
d as passed through different 


e Lord of woo 
r which we can perhaps unhesi- 


tions indicate- 


ery designa 


tating} 
ie : allow a ceremonial origin a7? 
h (prayers for the institutor of sacrifice) a8 their V' 
















































WE PROBLEM OF SANTA’S PARENTAGE AS 


\RECTING THE TEXT OF THE RAMAYANA 


By AsokE CHATTERJEE 






ad to go through its 


f the Padma-purana Ih 
and while 


printed editions, 
a-khanda I came across 
¢ Santa, whom this text of the patala- 
a of Ayodhya but who has been 
ighter of Lomapada’, King of Anga. It 
is still a problem to all criti- 
he above two views 


\ ny ; 
x course of my analytical study 0 
a good deal from its 


Bengal manuscripts which differ 
al text of its patal 


wamining the still unpublished Beng 
ite containing a short caeoust oO 
ete = to be a daughter of King Dagarath 
ivell-know oe other sources as a dat 
al stu mae nh oe qaneen. of Santa’s parentage 
bie ditsent Oa ueaaN a which presents one OF nasa of t 
Bkovasapon dite ne but unfortunately no iltaminsting light has yet been 

; m by way of a reasonable solution!*. I have therefore, felt 


it necessar 
t ; F ae A 
y to examine this problem critically and see what the correct view 
d incorrect tradition about Santa’s 


about Ants” 
Nee s descent was, how @ second an 
ea ‘ 
rose, and how it could affect the text of the Ramayana A correct 
purdna to & great extent. 


sluti : 
on of this problem will help our study of the Padma- 


It has 
ot eet been said that the different recensions 0 
ous about Santa’s descent from Dagaratha, King 


lomapa 

pada, Ki ‘ 

i di os pais of Anga. According to the South Indian recension, 
mbhakonam?, Vangavasi Press (Calcutta)® and Burdwan editions‘, 


Dagara, 
arath z 
bel nf Ayodnys was childless (anapaty@) and Santa was the daughter of 
tion® the - King of Anga and a friend and relative of Dagaratha. In this recen- 
story of Rgyasmga, which contains the said information about Santa, 
of the Rama- 


has b 
een gi se Sa 
ed pear Sargas 8-11 of the Adi-kanda® as follows. 
ngal recensions 
ada’. As the Maha- 


North-western. and Be 
i ‘Romapada - 
‘Lomapada’, 


Yana, but i 
h in the South Indian recension it has been given as 
purana also spell this name as 
i 6 Visnu-purana also. The 
ake much 


arata, i i 

fy nave ae sa, Vayu-purana and Matsy4- 

wuth Indian Ms this spelling to ‘Romapada’ which occurs 10 th 

rence, ss., as a general rule, use 7 for 1; but the orthography does not ™ 
aln hi 

Snigl, . none on the subject, “die Sage von Rsyasrnga”’ (Nachrichten. von der 

DP. 28.58). Sesh meee he eae, Phil.-hist.. Kl, 1000 71363 also s0id., 1901, 

Qo bearing pei” Heinreich Liiders has dealt with the Rsyasrnge legend, put it has got 
kd. T nm the subject which we propos? to discuss here. 

ombay, ia Krishnacharya (Kumbhakona: printed at the Nimnay® Sagara Press, 
Thow 

‘ext is _ the Vangavasi and Burdwan editions have @ numbe: 

y much the same as that of the Kumbhakonam editio 


_ 3Rdit 
tilaka? 0 By Panchanan Tarkaratna and published with a commentary © 
8iven b y the Vaigavast Press, Calcutta. This substantially agrees W! 
red the Bombay edition. 
Mahinaya s by Ashutosh Shiroratna and pu 
Ron yes Burdwan. This edition has thi 
Ieforred this recension we have principally used the Vangava 
ditions e the following pages, The variations, if any, in t 
s have been noted in the respective cases: 
Adi-kanda has been na 


J 
n the Kumbhakonam edition the 


£ the Ramayana are 


of Ayodhya, or from 
as printed 





Thi 
8 name (Lomapada) occurs in the 


m) and 
r of additional lines, their 
nm mentioned above. 

entitled ‘Ramayana 
th the Vulgate text 


ka 1788 under the patronage of the 
gs that of the Vangavast Press. 

st Press edition, to which we have 
he Kumbhakopam and Burdwan 


plished in Sal 
e same text ai 


med as ‘Bala-kanda’. 
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Sarga 8—King Daéaratha of Ayodhya had a glorious and successful relg 
méakarah 
but no son to continue his line (ndsid va msakara 


sulah). As his austere practice 
ught of performing the Hon 
ters in this matter, and, aft 


for the birth of a male 
Sacrifice for th 


i ut tl erfo nee of the sacrifice, asked Sumantra, 
coming to a decision about the performan f th 
minister of his. to h 


rit , liately to him all elderly people including Vasisth 
( ing immediately to him all eld ) 

: ntrao | 
the family priest. Cons: quently, Sun r | 


n ought in Suyajfia, Vamadey 
Pas 9 

avali, Ka ] ther en nt Brahmins to the King’s presen 

Javali, Kagyapa, Vasistha and other eminent ] hmi gs p 

DaSaratha honoured them and i 


& Horse Sacrifice for the birth of a male 


nformed them of his intention for duly performi 


issue f 


or which he was pining so lon 
wish, advised hi make necess 
Vasistha and others greeted him for his honest wish, advised him to bank of 1 
s i f n the no n bank o 
ry preparations and to s¢ lect a site for the sacrifice on the norther 


assured him of the birth of sons so much uae’ by him. - 
thus encouraged by these Brahmins, Dagaratha ordered his ministers to proc 
to find out a suitable horse, 
on the northern bank 


river Saraya?, and 


necessary materials, to prepare the batgificia ee 
n of the Sarayii in accordance with the direction i t 
Brahmins, and to perform the pacificatory rites (Santayah) duly weed 
disturbances to be created by Brahma-rakgasas. He then entered t 
informed his queens of the sacrifice he w 


asked them 
as going to perform, and asked t 
get themselves initiate 


d for the purpose, 
sn + ani vate abd 
: : P , Sumantr: him in priva 
Sarga 9—After hearing Dagaratha’s words Sumantra told 


x dra had ma‘ 
i 4 : . imes Sanatkumara 
ancient tale in which he heard that in ancic nt times Sans 

& prediction in the 


: ath 
presence of other sages about the birth of sons “é eit 
According to this prediction, a son named Rsyaétiga would be ese ees 
daka, son of Kagyapa, Being brought up in a hermitage from his 
Rsyastiga would be a perfect ce 

other than his father, 
be ruling over Ahga. 
in his Kingdom, 
remedy. The latter would ac 


offer his “daughter Santa?’ 
Rsyasriga to his 


an 


Qi 

libate and have no experience of any wie: 
At that time a powerful King, R« mapas id ae rout 
Due to a fault of this King there would ey iy Bi 
and the king would invite suggestions from oe on and d 
ivise him to bring Rsyasriga to his mel brit 
to him’, Being unable to decide noe me ie to bil 
realm, Romapada, would ask his priest and ee ie 
ere. Out of fear from the sage the latter would refuse 
t and entreat him fo 











re 
2 howe" 
r exemption. They would, rig 
; - 1 wt? syasiv¥o 
according to which Romapada could bring Rs) 











dt 
f referre 
aigavael od ¢ ajfia-bhimir vidhiyatém.— Ramayana (hereinafter 
ast ed, j, 
Kumbhakon elit toe 


‘ either 
; =Burdwan ed. i. 8. 12b). This line occurs D 
iM those of the North-we 


rae 
stern and Bengal recension 
anayya tu mahipala Tsyasrigam susatkrtam / 
vibhandaka-sutam rajan brahmanam veda-paragam // 
i Prayaccha kanyam santaém vai vid 
; rebie Vanhgavast 
in 


hina susamahitah/ 
ed. 1.9.13-149 (_ : 

© Kumbhakonam edition -® (Burdwan ed. 1.9.14), 

For the tex 


of thi 
note 20 below ms 


00 
ot 
The second line does ® 


ooo 
verse 88 Occuring in the North-western and Bengal recension 


=. Sam 
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sending courtesans and give Santé in marriage to him, with the result that the 
god of rain would send down showers to Romapada’s Kingdom. 

Being assured by Sumantra that this “Rsyaérnga, the son-in-law’’, would 
cause the birth of sons to him®, Dagaratha became very glad and requested him 
to narrate how Romapada was able to bring Rsyaérnga to his Kingdom. 

Sarga 10—In accordance with the King’s request Sumantra described the 
incident as follows. 

Romapada’s priest and ministers advised him to send courtesans to lure 
Rsyagrnga who had experience neither of men nor of the objects of senses and 
the pleasures arising therefrom. Romapada accepted their advice, and the priest 
and the ministers engaged a number of courtesans, who entered the forest and 
encamped at a place not very far from Vibhandaka’s hermitage. When wander- 
ing about in the forest Rsyasgrnga chanced to see these damsels attired in colourful 
dresses. As soon as the latter saw the young sage, they approached him singing 
sweetly, knew his identity by putting questions, and soon formed close intimacy 
with him. They accompanied him to his hermitage, accepted the roots, fruits 
and other things offered by him, delighted him with embraces, gave him various 
kinds of sweets and delicious food to eat, and then took leave of him with the 
pretext of returning to their own hermitage. Rsyaérnga, who was charmed and 
powerfully attracted by these acts of the courtesans, felt very anxious, and on the 
following day went to the place where he had met his friends. Finding the 
young sage there the courtesans came forward and invited him to visit their 
hermitage. Rsyaéthga readily accepted their invitation, and the latter took this 
opportunity to lure him to Romapada’s Kingdom, where, with his arrival, there 
were heavy showers of rain to the joy of all. Romapada welcomed the sage to 
his Capital, pleased him in various ways, and gave his “daughter Sania’’ in mar- 
tiage to him!. Being duly honoured by Romapada with the offer of all objects 
of desire the young sage remained there with his wife. 

Sarga 11—Sumantra further continued to report Sanatkumara’s prediction 
-about the birth of sons to Daéaratha. This prediction was as follows : 


“ikevakanam kule jato bhavisyati sudharmikah/ 
namna dagaratho raja sriman satya-pratisravah // 
anga-rajena sakhyam ca tasya rajfio bhavisyati/ 
Kanya casya mahabhaga Santa nama bhavisyate|| 
ee 
*rsyasrhgas tu jamata putrams tava vi 
ed. i.9.20a= Kumbhakonam ed. i.9.18a). 


engal recensions. 


Wantahpuram pravesyas 
santam Santena manas: 


Vangavasi ed. i.9.20a (=Burdwan 


A i— Ram, 
ee + occur in the North-western and 


This line does no 


mai kanyam dattva yatha-vidhi/ 

4 raja harsam avapa sah// ee 
i i i.10.33=Kumbhakonam | ed. .i.9. vl. 
eee ea grey Me In Amareswar Thakur’s as well as Gorre- 
oon ae reads as follows: 

bharyam kamala-locaném/ 

¢va harsam avapa sah// 
Schlegel’s ed. has the first line only 


Ram., Vangavasi ed. 
Pravisyasmai’)= Bhagavad Dé e 
Sio’s editions (Bengal Recension) this verse 
dadau casmai tada kanyam 

§antam Santena manasa dati 


(A. Thakur’s ed. i.9.64 and Gorresio’s ed. 1.9.68). 
(see 1.9.69b), 
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putras tv angasya rajiias tu romapada iti Srutah /¥ 
tam sa raj& dagaratho gamisyati mahay Sih 


anapatyo ‘smi dharmatman Santa-bharté mama kratum/ 


iptah santanartham kula ya ca// 


/ 


ahareta tvayajii 


Srutva rajiio’ tha tad vakyam manasa ca y icintya ca/ 


pradasyate putravantam santabhartaram atmavan// 
pratigrhya ca tam Vipram sa raja vigata-jvarah / 
aharisyati tam yajfiam prahrstendntaratmana, / 
taM ca raja dagaratho yaSaskamal 


bh krtafijalih 
Tsyastngam dvija-srestham varayisyati dharmavit// 
yajiiartham prasavartham ca Svargartham ca naregvarah/ 
labhate ca sa tam kamam dvi 


; See ah 
Ja-mukhyad vigémpatih// 
putras caisya bhay 


i$yanti catvaro ‘mita-vikramah/ 
vamn§a-pratisthana-karah sarva-bhiite gu visrutah//’’!2 

“In the family of Iksvaku will be born a highly poius King, Dagaratha by 
name, who will attain prosperity and be true to his promise. 


“And that King will have friendship with the King of Aga ; and to this 
[King of Anga] will be born a highly blessed daughter named Santa. 


“The son of the King of Anga will be known as Romapida. That highly 

renowned King Dagaratha will approach him and say : ’ 

“*I am childless, 0 righteous one ; being directed by you let the Inebant a 
anté perform my sacrifice [meant] for the continuation of my family’. 


“Then hearing that word of the King and deliberating fully with his mind 


that self-possessed one will give [to Dagaratha] the husband of Santé who has 
already a son. 


“After accepting that Brahmin, that King [Dagaratha] will get relieved of his 
mental distress an, 


d make Preparations for that sacrifice with an extremely 
delighted mind. 


“And King Dagaratha, the lord of people, who will have desire for ee 
fame and be conversant with the sacred law, will worship Rsyagriga, the best 0 
the twice-born people, with folded palms 

for [the performance of] the sacrifice 
attainment of] heaven. And that lord ce) 
that chief of the twice-born people, 


“And to this King will be born fo 
stability to his line and be highly ren 
Thus, Sumantra said, poken on this matter in times i 
yore in the Deva-yuga (i-e., Satya-yuga), Sumantra then advised Dasaratha 
to go personally with hig 
fei crue >bakonam edition reads this ling as 
 Ram., Vangavaet ad -10= 
Tsien Kuma etvast ed. i. 11, 9 10 


i = Burdwan ed. i. 11, 2.9— 
Eee tae : nam edition there are 9 few min 


hat mentioned in the immediately 


» for [the birth of] progeny, and mee: 
f hig subjects will attain that desire fr 


eee ill give 
Ur Sons of unlimited prowess, who will g 
Owned among all creatures.” 

Sanatkumara, had g 


a 


Preceding foot-note, 





1954] Santa 8 aye 

Dasaratha was pleased to hear Sumantra’ 

pemission, went with his minister cane : Rahs 9 oS Sonny 

‘sho was then living with Romapa sat a amet sdheabencinantit ie Spies 

‘and duly honoured the sags ae R. a dete RE A ; . 

eet - and homapada introduced iT t t | 

nentioning the friendship and relation ee m 6 o> es Paes dea hae eae 

yam sambandhakam caiva he had 


ith hi >] lg i s S I r sev 
1m, Beir 4 Or oured by the sage D I 
‘ s sage asaratha reside ‘ 
: oe cs, ' ate 4 rato resi led the e to seven or 
ght: days 1¢ said to Romapada ° 
| ‘Santa } s j 8 I . S at 
ava suta rajan saha bhart a vi Amy ae 
madiyan é r. had 
1\ n nagaram yz ¢: ré i 
F x wait yatu ka ‘yam hi mahad udya am’’ . 
t Sa ut t, your d hter cing my city 
y aughier, O king, go to ’ | 4 vi I -) I 3 DE j 
: 4 Ww th 1er hus and, 0 lord of the 


aubjects I 
pecause sre} ¢ 
ause [the re] a great work has been undertaken”’ 


In accordance wi : : 
lth his wife met z a peti s request Romapiada asked Rsyasrnga to go 
fiends greeted pa a: ae ea pining gave his consent, and the two 
fk leave i i” olded palms and embraces. Dasarathe 
toring veces prea — es for his own capital. He a, ore 
fieentire cit 2 iad are directing the citizens to cleanse and Ledosts 
tuning sae watt er, who were very glad to learn that their king 
in : e royal order, and with the great Brahmin i ng was 
i esl entered the finely decorated city to the delight of a = front 

2syasrnga to his harem, honoured him in accordance with fee - e then 
irections 


pee and deemed himself successful in his mission. “Seeing the 1 
Mint thus come with her husband, all the inmates of the harem were pl oe 
eased and 


‘ial 
(eighted. Being honoured by them and especially by the King, she happli 
-born (i.e., her husband and ages. : 


‘sided there for some time with the twice 


ee (3 See recl ae 
8 Ram., Vangavasi rset 
Pr: a gavasi ed. i. ll. 19b-20a= Burdwan 6dvi. 11. 18=K 
\This verse also occurs in the North-w Hi. 11, 18=Kumbhakonam ed. i. 11 
Rian? ¢ -western i ne - 19. 
ir wéjan’ in the first line. and Bengal recensions with the reading ‘vira’ 
Mantahpurani sarvani s4ntam drstva tathagatam / 
saha bhartra visalaksim prityanandam upagamat// 
pijyamana tu tabhih sa rajfia caiva visesatah 
Ri uvasa tatra sukhita kameit kélam saha-dvija// 
Rim., Vangavasi ed. i. 11. 30-3 B i “apa 
ie a age Ss i. P38: Ne urdwan ed. 1. 11. 28-29 (v. 1 upagaman’ for ‘upa > 
ofline rae Kumbhakonam ed. i. 11. 29-30 (v. 1. ‘antahpura-striyah sarvah’ for nee nae 
1; ‘upagaman’ for ‘upagamat’ in line 2; ‘ca’ for ‘tu’ in line 8; ‘sahartvija’ for’ saha- 





Thakur’s editions (both belonging 





ses in Gorresio and Amareswar 


T : ; fog 
1e corresponding ver 
are as follows : 


t 
® the Bengal recension) 
antahpura-janas eapi drstva 4antam upagatiam | 
mumude pujayac cainam saha phartra vildsinim Il 
sa puj yamanah paray& mudanvito 
maharsi-putro nara-deva-sadmant | 
uvasa tasmin saha égantaya sukhi 
yatha mahbendrasya pure prhaspatih/ / 


Gor eta 3 
resio’s ed. i. 10. 37-38 =Amareswat Thakur’s ed. i. 10. 37-38. 
hese two verses read as follows : 


the first verse 


saha bhartra vigalaksim pr 
tha raja visesatah / 
Acit kalam dvijars 
i. 
ongs to the Bengal recension, 
but the 


In Bhagavad Datta’s ed. t 
antahpurani sarvani drstva éantam tathagatam | 
atyanandan mu 

sampuj yamana stutibhir ya 
uvasa tatra sasukham kin abhah | / 

9. 35-36) 

r Thakur’s editions mentioned above, 
£ Bhagavad Datta’s edition. 


i. 10. 35-36), which bel 
d Amaresw®@ 
he second verse 0 


at 
ig Spine edition ( 
Sond ape as verse 37 of Gorresio am 
agrees almost literally with t 
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orth-western and Bengal 
y Bhagavad Datta’s edition! (which gives 
and those of Aug. Gaul, A Schlege}!s, Gaspare Gor. 
resio!’, and Amareswar Thal. text of Bengal). In the last 

Gorresio and Thakur) the above story 
i-kanda!9, Sargas 8-10, but in Bhagavad Datta’s edition it 
occurs in Sarga 8 and Sarga 9 (verses 1-37) which correspond respectively to 
Sargas 8-9 and Sarga 10 of the other three editions. All these four editions lack 
verses 5-25 of Sarga 8 of the South Indian recension (which narrate the incidents 
beginning from Sumantra’s bringing of Vasistha and others at Dagaratha’s 
order and ending with DaSaratha’s advice to his queens to get themselves taiiaha 
for the Horse Sacrifice), and give the story of Rsyagrniga with certain modifications, 
the most important of which are noted below from Sargas 8-10 of Amareswar 
Thakur’s edition. Those points of difference 


tioned above, which have been fou 


The story of Rsyasrnga has also been given in the N 
Tecensions as presented respectively | 
the North-western text) 
Kur!8 (which present the 
three editions (viz., those of Schlegel, 
has been given in Ad 


between the four editions men- 


; en 
nd necessary for our purpose, have also be 


noted in their respective places, 


Sarga 8.—This Sarga, t 
with Sarga 8, verses 1-4 
variations, the most imp 


. : ents 
hough agreeing very much in language and cont ’ 
: tain 
and Sarga 9 of the South Indian recension, has ce 
ortant of which are the following : 


(t) Being asked by DaSaratha to bring Vasistha and all seni met 
to him without delay, Sumantra referred to the ancient tale in which end 
kumara had spoken in times of yore about the future birth of sons to a 
tha. Sumantra then reproduced what Sanatkumara had said cee ht 
prediction about the birth and conduct of Reyasrnga and the severe ue 
in Lomapada’s Kingdom. In this prediction Sanatkumara is said to have sta 

(wi) that the wise Brahmins, 
remedy for the prolonged drought, 
and formally give his ‘daughter 


(v2) that Lomapada’s priest, administrative officers, and ome 
would not be able to enlighten him ag to the means to be adopted for bringing 
Rsyasriga to hig Kingdom ; 

(tv) that, even after bein 
his ministers would 
the sage but would 
young sage there ; 


‘ an) 
consulted by Lomapida for finding ye a 

: : én 
would advise the King to bring Rgyasing 
Santa’ to him ou 


. gvasrnga, 
& ordered by Lomapada to bring ae 
refuse to go personally for the purpose out of eet the 
undertake to adopt some faultless means to bring 


4 Published from Lahore in 1931, 
6Published from Bonn in 1860, 

ublished from Paris in MDccco 
“Published, with Loleans ace 


with tha Cakravartin’s commentary and a Bengali translation, 
Tinting and Publishing House, Limited, Calcutta, 1338 B.S. ‘ itions- 
has been called ‘Bala-kanda? in Schlegel and Bhagavad Datta’s edi 
anayya ty maharaja Fsyasrngam rgeh stitam / 
prayacchagmai sttdm santa idhina peat 
Amareswar Thakur’s eq. 18.1686 ‘ ahipala’ for ‘maharaja 
= Gorresio’s ed. i. 8. 16= Bhagavad Datta’ . 16. i 
Occurring in the different editions of the So dia 


by the 
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J 
(v) that, after deliberating with his ministers for three days*',Lom i 
he r tn days” Lomapsada 
ie ° : 
would have Rsyasrnga brought to his own city by courtesa i 
10) h co rtesans cis u mee 13 
| sages, and with the young sage’s arrival, there would be showers in his | 
dom ; and cats 
; - = ; , 
F (vi) that ‘‘the King would formally give to him as wife Ais own daughter 
| Sind, endowed with an ex 3 : acl 
’ ith an exugberance of beauty, [and] thus that powerful 


a aa ascetic, would become the son-in-law of that royal sage 
See aici to Sarge 10 of the South Indian recension 
ee ie ay ~ the latter; but in Schlegel, Gorresio and Amareswar 
ainr's editions it often gives varied texts with good numbers of additional 
es and differs considerably from the corresponding Sarga in the South Indian 
Femnsion in its description of the means adopted for luring Rsyasrnga to Loma 
id's capital. Even between the Bengal and the South Fridtare sctinltie tre 
®notable differences in some respects, as will be evident from the peculia- 





tes noted below. 
According to the Bengal text as found printed in Amareswar Thakur and 


inesio’s editions*, 
(i) Lomapada sent the courtesans in big boats in which living tree 
bearing fruits and having roots and. branches had been planted to give rise 
an appearance of hermitages and which had been furnished with fragrant 


| drinks and tasteful sweets and fruits™4 ; 

| 

| (ii) the well-dressed courtesans lay in wait for Rsyasriga not very far 
| from Vibhandaka’s hermitage, hiding themselves behind shrubs and creepers 


a 
| "The verse = ee 
“iti tesam vacah srutva bhiyah sa prthivi-patih Le 
trtiye "hani niseitya mantribhir mantra-niscayam // 
q Schlegel, Gorresio and Amareswat Thakur’s editions, which mentions Lomapada’s coming 
ie adecision on the third day, does not occur in Bhagavad Datta’s edition. 
2tatah sa raja vidhivac chantam tasmai pradasyati/ 
svakam duhitaram bharyam ripaudarya-samanvitam // 
evam tasya S& jamata bhavisyati mahatapah | 
Ings lomapadasya rajarser rsyasrngah pratapavan / / Aa ; 
“Mareswar Thakur’s ed. {.8.26-27=Schlegel’s ed. i. 8.25-26 (v. 1, ‘rupau arya-gunanvitam’ 
Uline 2; ‘mahayasah’ for ‘mahatapah’ in line 3)=Gorrsio sed. 1. 8. 26-27= Bhagavad Datta’s 
Ny i, 8, 25-26 (v. 1. ‘sa raja vidhivat kanyam [santa,]’ in line 1; ‘rapaudarya-gunanvitam’ in 
ee ‘sa tasya’ for ‘tasya sah’ in line 3). en lie alte 
“As regards th f Sarga 9, these two editions have literal agreemen®, except that the 
Mluding vorse ( oy oF peeves war Thakur’s edition is wanting 1n Gorresio 8 xin 
“See Ra Thakur’s ed. i. 9 g-9 (=Gorresios ed. 1. 9. 8-9)’. The corres- 
widing versea re Soholegel’s edition are i. 9. 5-7 and 1la, which have & quite it ae ot 
/d state that youn and charming courtesans wore gent in boats which sean a y pen a 
ind beatifully Teoineed with artificial (krtrima) trees CO EO ee ngal 4 sd sd aes va 
ttificial fruits. The above verses of the different editions of. the se Le 
“ther in Bhagavad Datta’s edition nor in those of the South Indian ree e we 
sist is interesting to note here that in the M ahaha. ee a TL feo ivis 
ns’ use of a decorated boat for bringins nopbec aye Revesrhge 88 given in Chaps.110-113 of 


uliarities in the 8 | recension of the Ramayana. 
to the Bengal rec been derived by 


tig Y Probable that for the pec pia 
Yana-parvan the M habharata is inae 
| ? idea of an — ee iat eaan (jarad-Yoss) Nooding tbe, Paty tthe ‘Mahabharata. For 
| the put@carya (the author of a Bengall Srey ba starting with her daughter in a decora’ 
3. T58ff. 


boat erosrage legend with. the mention © 
ee also Ksemendra’s Bharata-manja 


} 


4 (Nsp ed). 3. 
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out of fear from the sage, and as 800n as the you 


ng Sage came out, they tried to 


attract his notice by » Singing melodious songs, and 


Sporting in various ways 


making amorous gestures25 


} > aura Spice 
(ttt) after his first meeting with the courtesans Rsyastnga felt a sort of 
less night ; Vibhandaka noticed it immedia 
mental unrest and had a sleepless night: Vi handaka noticed it immediately 
after his return to the hermitage 


and enquired about its cause: Rsyagriga 
described his pleasant experience, taking the courtesans to be Sages, and 
saying that it must have been the Raksases who had 
misleading him? : 


Vibhindaka warned him 


assumed such forms for 


(iv) after Rgyagrnga had been té 


ken by the courtesans in a boat to Loma- 
pida’s Kingdom, 


Vibhandaka returned to his hermitage with a burden — 
and fruits, looked for *syasriga in all possible quarters incineting the distant 
villages, learnt from the cowherds about Lomapida’s dedication ni 
villages in honour of Réyasriga, and became glad to know through medita 

all that was brought about by Destiny?? ; 


i 7 j é AC i ed Rs ae 

(v) accompanied by the inmates of his harem Lomapada ae s i 

W ; i TS £ or his pleasu ’ 
sthga, rith due honour, attended upon him pe rsonally f r 


i . eee a2 oe daughter 
and “became glad to give to him with a tranquil mind his lotus eyed daug 
Santé as wife?’ : 


7 n_¢ legel’s 

5 Ram., Amareswar Thakur’s ed. i. 9. 10-18 (=Gorresio’s ed. begs eo taecpe ee of 

ed. i. 9. 11b-20 and 22a, though agreeing generally with the niga 48 and a very 

areswar Thakur and Gorresio’s editions, have many variations in si a Amareswal 
different arrangement, as they correspond respectively to the following verse! 

Thakur’s edition - 10-12, 13a-b, 17a, 13c, 16, 15, 14, 18a, 18¢, 19, 18b. 


oes occurs 
= s Schlegel’s editions 
None of the above verses of Amareswar Thakur, Gorresio and Schl ge 

in any of the editions of the South Indian recension. 


all 
: aa "i nd of these, ! 
In Bhagavad Datta’s edition the corresponding verses are i. 8. 38-41, a 


hic 
: : -iz., 40-41A), W! 
but three lines occur in the South Indian recension. These three lines (viz., ndaka 
occur in all the three 


; F Vibha 
editions of the Bengal recension, state that being ay a gage a8 
the courtesans hid themselves behind shrubs and creepers but approache ; 

Soon as he came out of the hermitage, 

26 Ram.., Amareswar Thakur’s ed. i, 9. 39-47 (= Gorresio’s ed. i. 9. 41-50A). chata), at® 
All these verses, except one line (tad-gatenaiva menasaé na nidram sear at Schlegel’ 
almost literally the same as Schlegel’s ed, i. 9. 42a and 43-51; and for noe no mentio? 
edition (i. 9, 42b) reads : asvastha-hrdayas tatra duhkhartah parivartate, ma sig line reads: 
of Reyasriga’s passing a sleepless night. (In the South Indian recension thi 
asvastha-hrdayag cagid duhkhae ca parivartate.—Vangavast ed. i. 10. 23b). 

None of the above verg 


: 7 ccurs in any 
e8 (except 42b of §, hlegel’s edition mentioned above) 0 
of the editions of the South ¢ din of Schlegel’s editi 


ndian recension, in this edition 

The corresponding “erees in Bhagavad Datta’s edition are i. 8. 60-66a, but in ing lines ° 
there is no Mention of Vibhandaka’s warning to Reyasriga as found in the following 
the Bengal recension ; : etal 


abravid bhagavag srutva 


v Tsyasriga-vacas tada/ 
Taksémgj tena rupena tg 


Paso naSanaya vai// 
visrambhas te na kartavyag tesu putra kathamcana/ 
pene Thakur’s ed, i. 9. 46-47a= Gorresio’s ed. =Schlegel’s ed. i. 9. eae gel's # 
am., Amareswar Thakur’s eq. i, -60 = io” Be Mi pb-Ge = DEH 
1. 9. 57-66a, aaa & negligible), he Seer ed, i i 


a verses do not occur in Bhagavad Datta’s edition, ? for ‘a 

: am., Amareswar Thakur’s ed, j, 9. 61-64— io’ i. 9. 65-68 (v. 1. 08 yin tbe 

= ae Lp line) = Schlegel’ ed. i. 9. 66b-69 eee tothe <tr. at 
8t half of verge 69b; and lacking the line ‘Santam gSntena manasa dattva hargam oe i 

in Bhagavad Datta’s edition aro i. 8. 71b-74a, the tex! © pol 

that of the above tses of the three editions of t 


—_— 
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(vi) Vibhindaka heard everything about Rsyasrnga and returned to 


his hermitage with satisfaction.?° 


It is to be noted that as regards the text of Sarga 9, Schlegel’s edition does 
not agree completely with the other two editions of the Bengal recension. Some- 
times it narrates the same incidents in completely different words and with innova- 
tions®*; sometimes it arranges in a different order some lines which are common 
with the other two editions of the Bengal recension*! ; sometimes it has lines 
here and there in common with the South Indian recension, even though both the 
other two editions of the Bengal recension replace these lines with others* ; some- 
times it has additional lines*? and sometimes it lacks certain lines which occur 
in the other two editions of the Bengal recension. 

































Much more remarkable is the text of this Sarga (9) as comprised in Sarga 8 
(verses 31-76) in Bhagavad Datta’s edition which represents the North-Western 
recension. In this edition there are no verses agreeing with or corresponding to— 


(i) Amareswar Thakur’s ed. i. 9. 8-9 (=Gorresio’s ed. i. 9. 8-9) and 
Schlegel’s ed. i, 9. 5-7 and 11a, in which mention has been made of Lomapada’s 


sending of boats for bringing Rsyastnga®, 


(ii) Amareswar Thakur’s ed. i. 9. 13-18 (=Gorresio’s ed. i. 9. 13-20a= 
Schlegel’s ed. i.9. 14-20 and 22a), which describe the courtesans’ sports, songs 
and movements*®, 

(it) Amareswar Thakur’s ed. i. 9. 46-47a (=Gorresio’s ed. i.9. 48-49a— 
Schlegel’s ed. i. 9. 49-50), which mention Vibhandaka’s warning to Rgyaésrnga 
that the Raksases must have assumed beautiful himan forms to lead him astray*?, 

(iv) Amareswar Thakur’s ed. i. 9. 53-60 (=Gorresio’s ed. i. 9. 55b-64— 
Schlegel’s ed. i. 9. 57-66a), which describe Vibhandaka’s return to his hermi- 


tage, his search for Rsyaéraga in all quartres including the villages, and his 
through meditation all about his son®*, and 





satisfaction to learn 
(v) Amareswar Thakur’s ed. i. 9. 66, which mentions Vibhandaka’s return 


to his hermitage with satisfaction after hearing everything about Rsyasriga®?, 


MY . 
66. This verse does not occur in any other edition. 


2 Ram., Amareswar Thakur’s ed. i. 9. ; 
seo sae 24 above. Compare also verses 31 and 56 with Amareswar Thakur’s ed. 
i. 9. 29 and 52 (—Gorresio’s ed. i. 9. 30b-31a and 54b-55a). 


a mA . . 
Seo footie mae Compare also line 21b (which is the same as 


22For an instance see foot-note 26 ae ub. cod Kumbhakonam ed. i. 10. 9b-v. 1. sarvam’ 


Vangava ; 10. 9b, Burdwan ed. i. 10. 1)! sia nal a 
for carey ae ‘Amareswar Thakur’s ed. 1. 9. 10b (=Gorresio’s ed. i. 9. 10b). 


°3S¢e, for instance, lines 22b and 34a. . e 
*4As instances we May mention verses 26, 64b bres fee Thakur’s edition 
(of which the first two are the same as Gorresio’s ed. 1. 9 = 


See foot-note 24 above. 
38See foot-note 25 above. 
37See foot-note 26 above. 
See foot-note 27 above. 
See foot-note 29 above. 
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On the other hand, this edition has a comparatively large number of verses in 
common with the South Indian recension”, and in narrating the incidents it 
follows this recension much more than that of Bengal. 

Sarga 10—This Sarga, which corresponds to verses 1-37 of Sarga 9 of Bhaga. 
vad Datta’s edition, agrees with Sarga 11 of the South Indian recension in some 
of the details, but has two highly important variations, which are as follows: 

(t) Going to narrate how king Dasaratha would bring Rsyasrga to his capital 
and have his sacrifice performed by the latter, Sumantra reproduced Sanat- 
kumiara’s prophecy as follows : 

“iksvaku-vaméajo raja bhavisyati mahayagah/ 
namna dagaratho nima dhiman satya-parakramah// 





“This will be evident from the 
the different editions. 


Bhagavad Vangavasi 


following list of verses found common to two or more of 


Schlegel’s ed. Amareswat 
Datta’s ed. Press ed. Tahkur’s ed. 
i. 8. 38a = 1. 10. 7a (v.1.) = i.9 llb(v. l.as = i. 9. 10a (v. 1) 
in Bhagavad 
Datta’s ed.) 
i. 8. 38b = i. 10. 8a = ewes = peius 
i, 8. 39a = i. 10. 8b (v.1.) = .s = eee 
i, 8. 39b = i. 10. 7b (v.1.) = i.9.12a(v.l.asin = cf. i. 9, 10b 
Bhagavad Datta’s 
ed. 
i, 8. 40a = ere = i. 9, 12b = i. 9. lb 
i. 8. 40b = ex = i. 9. 13a = i, 9 12a. 
i, 8, 4la = aa — 1.9.138b(v. lias = i. 9. 12b. 
in A. Thakur’s 
ed.) 
i. 8. 41b = i. 10. 9a (v.1,) = i. 9. 2la(v. leas = i, 9 19a. 
in Vangavasi ed.) 
i, 8. 42a = 1. 10. 9b.(v.1.) = i.9 2lb(v. leas = i. 9 19d. 
in Vangavasi ed.) 
i. 8, 42b = aN em TS a she 
i, 8. 43a = i. 10. 10b (v.11) = re Pa = ute 
i. 8. 43b ey Oh Tab ze ese a a tials 
i, 8. dda = vant = i. 9. 22a (v. lias = i. 9 18b (v. 1) 
in Bhagavad 
; : Datta’s ed.) 
1, 8. 44b = © 10. Ma (vl) = = i. 9, 22h (v.1. follow-= wees 
ing Bhagavad 
Datta’s ed. very 
Xi much). 
i. 8. 45a - a = 19.280 (v. 1. fo. = i, 9, 20a (v. Lb 
lowing Bhaga- 
vad Datta’s ed. 
partly and 
Thakur’s ed. 
3 partly). 
» 8. 45 = : . 
1 b ont = 1.9. 28b (v. lias = i. 9. 20b (v-l.) 
in Bhagavad 
i, 8. 46a = i. 10. 11h =) oo 25 a 
i, 8. 46b = i. 10. 120 2 = : 
i. 8. 47a a moe Seay oe ; 
i. 10. 12b = 1,9. 26a(v.lasin = i, 9. 23. 
oy rs Thakur’s ed.). 
&e. &e. 
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Ve 
sakhyam tasyaigarajena bh n : 
kanya casya mahabhaga ta | : 
anga-rajo ‘napatyas tu lomaz ido bha ul , 
} sa rajanam dasaratham prarthayisyati bhimipah 
anapatyaya me kanyim sakhe ditum tvam arhasi 
santim santena manasa putrartham vara-varpin? 


grutva dagaratho vakyam prakrtya karunitmakah/ 
disyate tim tadi kanyam Sintam angidhipaya sah 
pratigrhya ca tim kanyém sa raja vigata-jvarah 
sva-puram yasyati pritah krtarthenintaratmana 
tim kanyim rsyasmgaya pradiasyati sa parthivah 
rsyaérago “pi ca prito labdhva bharyam bhavisyati ie 
«B, : ; 
— ae a! ee a : : 
3 in the family of Iksvaku there will be a wise king of great fame and 
ne prowess, Dagaratha by name. 
iT} . 
* bs ; : c , 
& at high-souled king will have frindship with the king of Anga; and to 
ing will be born a highly blessed daughter named Santa. 
“B - . . . 
bi ut Lomapada, king of Anga, will be childless. That protector of the earth 
make a prayer to king Dagaratha [Saying :] 
ad . * . . * 
7 Be pleased, C friend, to give with a tranquil mind to me, who am childless 
your . z: . = - - , 
fair-complexioned daughter Santa for serving the purpose of a son [to me]’ 


“Hearing [his] word Dagaratha, who will be compassionate by nature, will 


then give that virgin girl Santa to the lord of Anga. 


| “And after accepting that girl that king will feel 
‘tess and be glad to return to his own city with a contented heart. 


“That king will give that girl to Rgyasrnga ; and Rsyaérnga also will be glad 


relieved of his mental dis- 


| to have a wife’’. 
aratha, had. gone to Lomapada’s capital, met Rsyasrnga there 
ast * 2 


(ii) After Das 

lived there for seven of eight days, and requested his friend saying ; 
«ganth tava suta vira saba bhartra visampate/ 

madiyam nagara™ yatu karyam hi mahad udyatam//’’,#2 
ent, went immediately to Rsystiga, and said : 
dagerathah sakha me dayito bhréam// 
datteyam vara-varnini/ 
yacate putra-krtyay santa priyatamitmaja| | 
ee 

“Ram. Thakur’s ed. i. 10. 9.8-=Gorresio’s od. i. 10. 2-8=Sohlegel’s od. i. 10. 
2-8 (of i eee the same as j. 11.2 of the South Indian are verse 4a, agrees with 
Bhagavad Datta’s ed. 1.9. 4a, and verse 5a reads ‘anapatyo ‘s™m1 for anapatyaya’)= Bhagavad 
Datta’s ed. i. 9. 2-8 (of which verse 2 is practically the same as}; 11.2 of the South Indian 
Tecension verse 4a reads ‘aputras tvanga-rajO vai ada iti grutah , verse & reads anapatyo 
‘smi dharmaifia kanyeyam mama diyatam, verse 5b has putrartht tor ‘putrartham i 
verse 6a a ‘tato raja ‘dagaratho manasabhivicintya tam’, verse 6b antec nagerem te 
‘svapuram’ and ‘kgipram” for ‘pritah’, and verse 7 Te s ‘kanyam tam rsyasrngaya prada- 
8yati sa viryavan/ satya-pratisrav© raja 8a ddho bhavieyati/ |’). ial. 1 

“Rdm., Amareswat Thakur’s od. i. 10.22=Gorresio § ed. 1. nent Coath indian 
10.21= Bhagavad Datta’s ed. 3. 9. 20b-21a. This verse also occurs in the 
Tecension (for which see foot-note 13 above): 


ll 





the latter gave his cons 
“aya raja 
anena me ’napatyaya 
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80 VA té \ ur ! ! tatha ntpah/ 
ty yr xa ttama 
puts mn um arhasi 
tar am : Saha 43 
Thi King Da t l I I! 

“By him thie fair- S his dearest daughier born of hi 
own self, was given to me. wh [to him] for the sake o: 
the rites [to be perforn 0} 

“That king, O Brahman, who is as » father-in-law to you as I, has taker 

av King Dranman, wi l much J 
recourse to you wit i the ject of UO best of the twice borr 
Now, be pleased to conduct tho sac rif f this kiag who is desirous of having 


& son. [and] get him out [of this sit 


uation] af roing from here with [your] wif 
Santa’. 


, ‘chlegel’s edition, thougt 
[It is to be noted that as regards the text of Sar ra 10 Schlegel’s editio ’ e) 
belonging to the 


: e: gio. ali 
Beagal recension, does not : waye agree with Gorres 
ng . 4 correspond: 
Amareswar Thakur’s editions. It has more lines in common with the . ai 
: . : Seep ye , 4 rresio 
ing Sarga (11) of the South Indian recension“ than the editions of Go tta’s 
ae ; t all these lines also occur in Bhagavad Da 
Amareswar Thakur, and almost a mono snes it tollows the 
vi ; s " _ + imes it follow 
edition representing the North-Western recension. & metime 3 i 
A : s; in a few case 
South Indian 


’ 


cension as regards readings of certain verse 
agrees only with the North-W 


sometimes it omit; 





on 46- and 
; ; Pil $ 
estern recension in its reading of certain line od 
; ‘ kur’s editions”: 
8 linos contained in Gorresio and Amareswar Tha 
; . ry iably, 
Lins +h not differing apprect 
Bhagavad Datta’s edition, on the other hand, though not differing app 


tual 
. ars yreater tex 
as regards contents, from Sarga 10 of the Be ngal recension, has g 

affinity with the 


er of 
¢ ‘ : . oe Fie yer “eater numb 
South Indian recension, with which it has a grea 

Verses 


and words in Common than Schlegel’s edition.] 


ath 
Form the above outline 


surring in the So 
8 of the story of Rsyasriga as occurring in 
Indian, North-Western 


ong 
i ; as e learn, a 
and Bengal recensions of the Ramayana we 














piefly 
48 : ‘ ; : zr hi @ are © 
others'®, one very important and juteresting fact with which w 
I's 
: ° 97 = Seblege ( 
® Ram., Amaregwar Thakur’s ed. ; 10, 24b-27=Gorresio’s ed. i. 10.242 in line i 
ed. i. 10. 236.26 (1. jbutro-kaimaya for ‘putra-krtyaya’ in line 3; ‘tata’ for pay 9-268 (7 
and Saha bhéryaya’ for ‘bharyaya, saha’ Rs linc 7) ay shagavad Datt ed. i. 9 9: ‘yaar 
subrt’ for bhrgam’ in fies +2 Sameera aiipeede na’ for the first half of line “yin dine 4; 
nasya me brahman dante rived 8 A “ees : + oe "8: “ipra’ for ‘brahman  gaphal 
Saranartham’ for ‘Saranam yo, cage ne ee sip tes a: +] i’ in line 5; ‘tata § aha’ it 
ne 7), 2F ‘tévat tvam yan ond Putrirtham’ for ‘putrarthi 4’ for ‘bharyaya § 
ine 7) at tvam yajayitum’ in line 6; and ‘saha bharyaya’ for “bt af 
+ vie 
44, 5 ith Vane 
ed. is 11 tee gefh instance, Schlogel’s ed. i. 10. 1b, 2a, 2b, 11b, 19b and 28a wit sd 
1b, 2a, 2b, 11b, Ob ree 2a peda. an the one hand and with Amareswat Is 
On the other, 1 ita 
“See, for inst % Tangavast ed. » 
12a, 25a, otc.) N° Schlegel’s od, i. 10, la, 18a, 30b, ete. (Cf. Vangavast © wi! 
“See, for insta: 9 Aman 
akur’s ed, j. Aires ‘on tee i. 10. 4a and 17h (with which compat ip 
* Amareswap Thakur’ ; sasitl 
: oP no’ 
Schlegel’s edition, aimar's ed. i, 10: 16b-17a (=Gorresio’s ed. i, 10. 16b-17a) do 


48) j 
These wil] be stated in their Tespective places, 
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j concerned here. This fact is as follows. In the South Indian rocension Daégaratha 
is said to have called himself ‘anapatya’® (i.c., one having neither male nor female 
| issue), when he met Lomapéda in his capital, and Santa is said to have been the 
4 daughter (suta, kanya) of tho latter king (Lomapdda)», there being no mention or 
indication in this recension that Lomapada took Santa in adoption from Dagaratha, 
king of Ayodhya. The North-Western and Bengal recensions, on the other hand, 
declare, Lomapada to have been ‘anapatya’®! and give out in clear terms on two 
occasions® that Santa was the daughter of Dagaratha, king of Ayodhya, and that 
lomapada took her in adoption from Dagaratha and then gave her in marriage 
to Rsyasrnga. 


Thus, the South and North Indian recensions of the Ramayana hold perfectly 
divergent views with regard to the parentage of Santa ; and we feel bewildered 
at the question of validity of one of these opposing statements. It is remarkable 
that while the South Indian tradition, which gives out Santa to be the daughter 
of Lomapada, has been followed by a comparatively small number of later writers,5 


——— 
“See Vangavasi ed. i. 11. 5 (=Burdwan ed. i.11. 5=Kumbhakonam ed. i. 11. 5), which 
has already been quoted. 
_ .°For the relevent verses see foot-notes 8 and 10 above. See also Ram, Vangavasi ed. 
i 11. 3b and 19b (=Burdwan ed. i. 11. 3b and 18a 1 Kumbhakonam ed. i. 11. 3b and 19a) 
quoted above. The second line also occurs in the North-Western and Bengal recensions, for 
teference to which see foot-note 42 above. 
51See Amareswar Thakur’s ed. i. 10. 4-5 and 25 quoted above. For the different readings 
of these verses as occurring in Gorresio, Schlegel and Bhagavad Datta’s editions, see foot-notes 
41 and 43 above. j 
82For the relevant verses see the summary of Sarga 10 of the North Indian recensions 
given above. 
53See, for instance, Adhydtma-ramayana (ed. Vangavasi Press, Calcutta) and Bhojadeva’s 
Campu-ramayana (ed. Bhuvan Chandra Basak, Calcutta, 1885), in which Dagaratha has been 
said to have been suffering from mental trouble caused by his childlessness (‘anapatyatva- 
duhkhena piditah’ —Adhyatma-ramayana i. 3. 4, and anapatyataya duyamana-manase aU ale 
dasarathe’-—Campu-ramay dana, Bala-kanda, p. 3) and Rsyasrniga has been mentioned as ‘the 
husband of Santa’ (santa-bhartr) in the former work (i. 3-7) and as ‘the _Telative of Santa’ 
(Sinta-kutumbin) in the latter (p. 3), but nothing has been said about Santa’s descent from 
Detarathe of ee ala 83), Balakand. 47-62 the st 
In Ks *s Ramdyana-maiijart (Kavyamala 83), Balakanda, verses 47- he story 
of Reyasnge eee ciel with the mention that Santa was the daughter of Lomapada and 
that she was retained as a son by her father after she had been given in marriage to Rgyasriga 
(tat-pritya Lomapada ’smai santam duhitaram dadau/ aputras tat-sutam putra-tulyam 
bes. ijatiaess' Same h t of Krttivasa’s Bengali Ramayana 
Ac i Mss. used in reconstructing the text o rttivasa’s Ben, Lay ay 
eitied by De Nae Bhattashali and published by the Dacca University in 1936, oe 
Pada had no son but a number of daughters, one of whom was named Rambha and this daugh 50 
Was given in marriage to Rsyasriga, after the latter had been brought to Anga by ogee 2 
courtesans sent in a boat made of gold and provided with various kinds of delicious oh i 
P. 39). It is to be noted that in these Mss. there is no mention that any of the daug pe 
Lomapada was taken in adoption from Dasaratha of Ayodhya. a =e ae Ne on ead 
hand, it is said that Dagaratha of A: odhya had an extremely beautiful daughter name 
and that, fon Faerie pans ae ma her to Lomapada, who had a number of sons but no 
daughter (see p. 41). 
Fe 8. C. Roy, in his ‘Birhors’ (pp. 405-427), has mentione 
divasis of the border of Bihar. According to this ee 
Se is said to have had any daughter. (See also C. Bulcke, 
» 214), 


d a Rama story current among the 
Daégaratha had seven wives, but 
Rama-katha-Utapatti aur Vikasa, 


From G. A. Grierson’s summary of the Bala-kanda of Divakara sNoiea ton Ont 
Ramayana (comprising his Sriramavataracarita and Lavakusayud Dasaratha of Ayodhya. 
Wakara did not know any tradition about the birth of a daughter to Das 


¥ pura aratha 
k; According to the Devanagari recension of the Patala-khanda of the SP rt ae as ie om 
ad four Wives, but none of them is said 


to have given birth to a daughter, 
Anandégrama Pross ed., 112. 26-32). 
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the North Indian tradition, recorded in the North-Western and Be ngal recensions, 
has been enjoying wide popularity from an early period, as is shown by itsmention 
in a large number of works. For instance, the Visnu-purdna says that Romapida 
being childless, DaSaratha, son of Aja, gave his dauther Santa to him in adopticn®4, 
the Skanda-purdna has five verses, of which the last one states, without mentioning 
the name of Santa, that after the birth of four scns king Dagaratha of Ayodhya 
had a beautiful daughter, whom he gave to the sonless king Lomapada® ; and in 
the Bengal Mss. of the Patala-khanda of the Padma-purdna there are five lines 
which say : 

“Then a daughter vamed Santa was born to that high-souled king Dagaratha 
of Ayodhya. He gave her to his friend, king Lomapada, who was childless; 
[and] the latter, was conversant with law, considered her as his daughter. 
He gave that extremely charming daughter to Rsyasgrmga, Vibhandaka’s scn 
born of a female deor.’’5é 


By his statement made in his Bhatti-kavya that being desirous of having a son 
king Dagaratha of Ayodhya had Rsyasmmga brought to his capital by courtesans,” 
Bhartrhari seems to imply that this king was the father of Santa ; and in the prelude 
to his famous drama Uttara-rama-carita Bhavabhati expressly says that ‘king 
DaSaratha (of Ayodhya) begot a daughter named Santa, whom he gave in adop- 
tion to King Lomapada’, and that ‘Rsyasériga, son of Vibhindaka, married her's 





*Visnu-purana (ed. Vangavasi Press, Calcutta, second edition, 1331B.8.) iv. 18-3. 


yasmai aja-putro dasarathah santam nama kanyam anapatyaya duhitrtve yuyoja. (yaeme 
=romapadaya). 


: ich 
°See Skanda-purdna (ed. Vangavasi Press), VI (Nagara-khainda). 98. 18-22, of wnie 
the last verse is as follows : 


tathanyaé kanyaka caika babhiiva vara-varnini / 
dadau yam putra-hinasya lomapadasya bhipateh // 


Satha santabhavan namna kanya tasya mahatmanah / 

tam asau pradadau sakhyai romapadaya bhabhuje // 

anapatyaya dharmajfiah sa tam kanyam akalpayat / 

dadau sa rsyasrigaya tam kanyim sumanoharam / 

vibhandakasya putraya harinyam yo *bhyajayata // 99, fol. 
Patéla-khanda, Chap. 12 (Vatigiya Sahitya Parisad Mss. No. 55, fol. 19b, and No. ous 
19 ; Caleutta Asiatic Society Mss. No. G.1416A, fol. 23b and No. G.4538, fol. 25b ; a0! 


oe the 
_ It should be mentioned here that these verses do not occur in the printed editions of 
Patala-khanda. 1 
5 . = . i aval 
Bhat li-kavya i. 10—puttriyata tena varanganabhir anfyi......-+-+++++090" mounih 
purim rsyasrigah | / 


58 Utiara-réma-carita, Act I~ 


kanyim dagaratho raja ants A jij 
n dasa raja Santéam nama vyajijanat / 
apatya-krtikém rajfie lomapadaya yam dadau// (verse 4). 


vibhandaka-sutas tam tsyasriga upayeme /***#*#xHEE / n of 
mt ae in writing the Uttara-réma-carita Bhavabhiti used the North-Western ree 
Lae to bean ae pee Bengal as stated by Amareswar Thakur in his ‘i nama 
iv-v, edition of the Adi-knda, is shown definite Suga ’s citation from the 

in Uttara-rama-carita, Act VI, of the two vote ee 


prakrtyaiva priya sit ramasyasi a 
akrtyai yasiIn mahaitmanah 
priya-bhavah sa tu taya Sva-gunair eva vardhitah / ) 


ala 
; ala-carita’ (* 
caritasya antye *dhyaye igh vera occurred in the ‘ast chapter’ of the ‘Bala-co sid, e 


au). It is to be noted that in the North-Westem re? 
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vere many who followed the North Indian tradi- 


\mong the later writers also there V 
editions of Krttivasa’s 


lescent. For instance, 10 the popular 
been given as follows : 


Dagaratha of Ayodhya married 
| fifty wives including Kauégalya, 
a king of the Bhargava 
an extremely 
named 


ion of Santa’s ¢ 
Rngali Ramayana,®® the story of Santa has | 
Being mortified by his sonlessness king 

again and again unt il he had seven hundred wet 
another who was the daughter of 
agaratha was born 


a golden complexion and was consequently 

Fi = “ a 
lled Santé, was taken in adoption by 
previous understanding with 


Tomavadae ks : : 2 
omapada, king of Anga, In accordance with a p 
érmga, whom Lomapada had lured 


age to Rsya 

al by means of courtesans sent in decorated boats for the purpose.” 

of Santa is also found in Adbhutacarya’s Ramayana and some 
According to Candravati’s Ramayana Kaikeyi had 

ya and the latter received training from the notorious 

and used to harass Sita with searching questions about 

The popularity of the North Indian tradition of 


$$ 
known from Bhagavad Datta’s edition, the first Part is called ‘Bala-kanda) and consists of 
wventy-two Sargas, and the above two verses occur in its concluding Sarga LX XII (verses 
ib-15a, with v.1. ‘abhivardhitah’ for ‘eva vardhitah’ in line 2, and ‘hi’ for ‘tu’ and ‘puratanam’ 
br ‘parasparamy’ inline 4). But in Gorresio and Amareswar Thakur’s editions, both belonging 
tothe Bengal recension, the first Part, called ‘Adi-kanda’ in both of them, consists of eighty 
thapters, and the above two verses Juding Sarga but in Sarga LXXVIII 
(forming verses 13b-15a in Gorresio’ 13-14 in that of Amareswar Thakur) 
vith the readings ‘abhivardhitah’ for ‘eva vardhitah’ in the second line and ‘hi’ for ‘tu’ in the 

ing to the Bengal recension and 


fourth. Schlegel’s edition, 
haming its first Part as ‘Bala-kanda’, two verses at all. In this 
edition the Bala-kanda consists of seve he South Indian 
recension, ends with the same Sarga as that of the latter, f the above two 
verses, the following three in common with the South Ind 
priya tu sita ramasya darah pitrkrta iti | 
gunad rupa-gunac capi priti a yavardhata [| 
tasyas ca pharta dvi-gunam hrdaye parivartate | 
antargatam api vyaktam akhyati hrdayam hrda |/ 
tasya bhiyo visesena maithili janakatmaja / 
devatabhih same ripe sita érir iva rapine / 
Schlegel’s ed. i. 77. 26-28—= Vangavasi ed. i .17-26b-28 (V- 1 ‘yivardhate’ for ‘yyavardhata’ 
in line 2)= Burdwan ed. i. 77-26-28 (v- 1. same as in the Vangavasi ed.)= Kumbhakonam ed. 
| 1.77, 33-35 (reading ‘abhyavardhata’ for ‘yyavardhata’ in line 2, and ‘antarjatam’ for ‘antar- 
8atam’ in line 4, although five Mss. read ‘antargatam ’; and adding the line ‘hrdayam caiva 
Janati priti-yogi parasparamy on the authority of only one Ms.). 
Adi-kanda, Chapters 99 and 35- 
N. K. Bhattashali Daégarathi 


Kaikeyi, Sumitra and 
family. To this last-mentioned wife of D 
beautiful daughter who had 
Hemalata This oi 

emalata. This girl, who was also ca 


Dagaratha and given in marti 


to his capit 

A similar story 
ther works in Bengali. 
idaughter named Kuku 
naid-servant Manthara 
ler residence at Lanka. 


tain the above 
nty-seven Sargas like the editions of t 
and has, in stead oO 


jan recension :— 


39. It is to be noted 
a is said to have been 


e’s edition, 
a sacrifice conducted 


| th 59See Purna Chandra D 
| that both in this edition and in that of Dr. } 
advised by the blind sage (whose son he had killed through mistake) to have d 
(See Bhattashali’s ed., Section 14, p. 30 —He sy qa 


sift FT Fa STREAM 


as leading the party, 
on, has been muc 

the daughter 
his boat 


_ by Rsyaérnga for the birth of sons 
| Be ya aa az and De’s ed., i, Chap- 2) ea RANG 


in which an old courtesan has been inti ced as, 
tion, Chap. 36. This episode, a8 given in De pete 
a°s Bengali Ramayan4, which also gives out Santa to ne 
3 edition of the Adi-kanda, oD. the other hand, t 
ntion of any old courtesan. 

earance Ol & hermitage 
bharata (Vangavast ed.) 


roduced 


For the boat episode, 
inf Purna Chandra e's edi 
of sara by Adbhutacary: : 

pe agaratha. In Dr. Bhattashali 
pisode is much shorter, and there is no me 


a fae the mention of the us en the app” 
eas (jarad-yosa) lea see Maha 
De z 


; ag well as of an 
ey jii, iii, 1ff, and 
L uy > 


University in 


"Dinesh Chandra Sen, The Bengali Ramayana (published by the con 


| 1920), pp. 196-198. 
| 
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garatha is also shown by Nanda Pandita’s quotation 
Santa’s doscont from Daégarath: ! } 


( rring in the North Indian re« ‘Rsions) in support of taking 
of two verses (occurring in the 


d some other modern scholars 
. : Bi aie aie 

S s] ff DaSaratha of Ayodhya. 
also take Santa to be the daughter of Da : . 


i ion®, § K. Belvalkar® az 
a girl in adoption®. §. K. J 


lee 
It is needless to multiply examples. 


C} f 7 f a 5 1 rht f I a4q rath f A x;y, a 
oug ) I ne 1001 ¢ Sa ta as the ¢ augi ro Jagarat a O01 A od va 
m the menti al I 
] ( - Svucrn ¢ B n | recensl 8 of th ji amayana and irom tho re tl- 
in t ) W , Th ge I SLO E i spe 
Bats) N rth SUI oa pi 
f } 1 L 1 tion 1 he wo ‘] 5 4 yput > 1 authors lik Bl avabhit 
tior 0. this ré ) } VOrTKS > nie ti : HM 
apy te L t | > yrt I in t é I 16 correct Oo >» & Cr als y fe 
dla 18 16, a st 1d he 
dear t a 1€ Nor 
ecensions e i ( eo 4 > Is erdict in favour of the South 
r { ¢ h > LAMAYANA W l mak K J Ve h 8 V C 
Indian traditi mn for the f ol] WIRE reasons 


: ; ‘ecension Sant& has been called 
1) In all the three editions of the Bengal reconsion Santa he “3. In the 
(1) In all tt - ja) of DaSaratha of Ayodhyé. In 
the ‘dearest daughter’ (priyatamatmaja)® of Dasa ‘doarer to Dagaratha 
rats r ; id have been “doare a 
: ey she has been said to have 4 
North-Western recension also she has bex 1 ; ‘n any of fhe edion: of the 
than his own self, But it is strange that neither in any © ie 
Nan Nis o se . } : ' a fo us there is any mM 
: . s there 4 
Bengal text, nor in thoso of the other recensions known to us = birth or of the 
a NO AL, A > - 4 er oa 
gs . S the e ol her 
of Santa’s mothor, and there is also no indication of the time Iso not told that any 
; in : ‘e are also not 
SyP Ty eee : 46 OxDecta hat occasion. We are é 4 : 
jubilation that could be expected on that occ -, As a matter of fact, in the 
of the wives of DaSaratha gave birth to a daughter. 4 5 é If out to be ‘child- 
3 D 5 . ‘ . oe Mselt oO 
. i Boks irae ave given hims 
South Indian recension Dagaratha is said to have g nia. TE G&ith-ware 
; < p2). to ite Pad Lomapada. ; 44 
less’ (‘anapatya’, and not ‘aputra’) to his friend ae st and dearest child, 
g f Ayodhya and especially his first and 
the daughter of Daégaratha of Ayodhya and e : b he mentiowed even Glee 
: oa hae her should not be me 
there is absolutely no reason why her mother shou 


; e capital of 

(2) In all the recensions Dagaratha is said to have ne te ae have 

Anga to take Rsyagriga to Ayodhya with Lomapada’s sa mt Dagaratha of 

met Santa there, but in none of them there is any pon pees of previous 

Santa uttered a word, or showed any sign, of love ae ESON sdicdtict ig quite 
acquaintance either during their meeting or after it. This 

unnatural for a natural fat 


ter 4 
h h other af 
er and daughter who have met each oth 

long time. 


oR an 
8 42—tatraiva rsyasihe* 
°*See Nanda Pandita’s Dattaka-mimaimsa (ed. Calcutta, 1834), p. 
prati lomapada-vakyam— 


“ayam raja daSarathah sakha 
apatyartham m 
yacamanasya 
SO ’yam te gy 
am dasyate pr 
®8See Belvalkar’s Inti 
carita (Harvard Oriental 


me dayitah suhrt / 
AS a datteyam vara-varninti / / 
me brahman éanta priyatara. mama bis 
asuro dhira, yathaivaham tatha nrpah // = mie 
atigrhya datta Abdair dina-vidhih spasta — of the Uttara ty 
toduction (p, xlviii) to his English Seni gays on the aut ratha 
series, Vol. 21). Also his note (No. 1), in Whien death woe. Da 
of Visnu-purana iv. 18: «The epic does not say who the mother of Pear 
gave his daughter in adoption to Lomapada and he married her to Rsyas “Vidyasaga 
is. for instance, iSvara-candra Vidyasigara’s ed., p. 5 and Jivananda : 
Ppp. 6-7. 7 the au 
P.V. Kane, however, appears to take Santa to be the daughter of ager “Vie re 
rere! eumayana, oe he refers to Visnu-purana iv. 18 ee: = by Kane's Notes 
istinctly says i eta—0 
to his odition of the Uitarae sate sae 1 a 
See Amareswar Thaku 


“See Bhagavad Datta’ 


ra’s ed. 
ort 
ina 


Saratha gave 
amacarita, 

r’s ed. i, 10-95 
8 ed. i, 


© 10-24). 
g ed. i. 10 
(=Gorresio’s ed. i. 10-25 —Schlegel’s © 


9°24 (Anta priyataratmanah). 


e_— © 
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(3) We are told in all the editions that D 4aratha sent envoys to Ayodhya 
informing the citizens of his happy return and asking them to d te the 
le any where 


city; but it is remarkable that no mention of Santa has been made 


‘ in this connection. 

| (4) After Dagaratha’s return to Ayodhya with Rsyasriga and Santa the 
aninat inhabitants of the city are said to have given a grand reception to their 
king me to have become glad to see the Brahmin who w 
the city by the king*’. Here also, no reference to Santa has been made in any 
j of the editions. Had Santa been the daughter and the first issue of the king of 
| Ayodhya, she would have surely been given a warm reception on her arrival after 
/ long a time, even though she might have been given away in adoption. 

; (5) After Sant&’s entrance into the harem of Dagaratha the ladies there are 
sid to have felt delighted and to have honoured her,®* but none is found to 


have been mentioned as her mother or to have received her with motherly 


affection, Even Dagaratha’s relation with her was that of respect® and not of 


as being ushered into 





affection. 
e Ramayana there is any mention of or reference 


ed on the occasion of a great king’s giving 
cording to Smrti works, sacrifices 
uring the ceremony of adoption. 


ha could give his only daughter 
other issue. The Smrti works 


(6) In no recension of th 
to the ceremonies that could be expect 
away his first and dearest child in adoption. Ac 
and other religious rites are to be performed d 


(7) It seems to be quite unlikely that Dasarat 
in adoption, when he was not sure of having any 
also disallow adoption in the case of an only child. 


(8) From the outlines of the story of Rsyaétaga given above from the different 
recensions we see that in tory has been narrated in 


all these recensions this s 

three distinct parts. In the first part,”° in which Lomapada has been brought 
we find Dagaratha making preparations for a Horse Sacrifice 

nd Sumantra briefly narrating to him, on the authority 

the story of Rsyastnga’s birth and nature and. 
having him brought to his 
dy the prolonged drought in his kingdom ; in 
describe elaborately, at Dasgaratha’s 
Lomapada to lure Rsyasrnga to 
h Daéaratha figures prominently, 


















































to prominence, 
for the birth of sons @ 


of Sanatkumira’s prediction, 
Lomapida’s offer of Santa to that young sage after 


capital by courtesans to reme 
471, Sumantra is found to 


the second par 
request, the means devised and adopted by 


his capital; and in the third part”, in whic 


"Seo Ram., Vahgavaet ed. i. 11, 26-28 (=Burdwan, ed. i, Us 
ed. i, 11, 26-28), Amareswar Thakur’s ed. i. 10. 33-35 (=Gorresio § ed. i 
ed, 1.10, 30.339, and Bhagavad Datta’s <4. 1.9. 31-33. 

®For the relevant verses see foot-note 14 above. 
aj tu tabhih s&@ rejia caiva visesatah 


69See Ra wae oA Lela —puyenem 
ee Ram., Vangavast © cane od. E11, 30a). 


(=Burdwan ed. i.1] .29a=Kum hi 
Ror thi tory see Sargas 8-9 in : 
or this part of the & es 8, verses 1-30 in the 


in the Bengal ‘on, and Sarg 
sone ee rrated in Sarge 10 in the Sou 
3 31-76 in the North-W 


AThi has been n& 
is part of the story Sad Sarge 8; verse : 
Indian recension, 
















































































Ads 93-26— Kumbhakonam 
_ 10. 33-35), Schelegel’s 
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e South Indian recension. 

North-Western recension. 
th Indian recension, 
estern. recension. 


Sarga 10 in 


Sarga 9 in the Bengal recension, the South 
: 11 in the sou i 
"For this part of the, OTT ergot 1-81 jn the North-Westera recension. 


the Bengal recension, 80 
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capital and brought 
ance with the instructions 
on the authority of Sanatkumara’s prediction 
sacrifice was to be conducted by Resyasrnga, 


Now, if Santa was really the dar 


this king is said to have met Lomap 


ada in the latter’s 
Rsyagriga and Sant 


& from there to Ayodhya in accord: 
of Sumantra, who had already stated 
that for the birth of sons the 


ighter of Dagaratha of Ayodhya and if she 
was taken in adoption by Lomapida for his childlessness, as the North-Western 
and Bengal recensions tell us, we could expect some mention at least to that 
effect in the first part of the story, where Santa has been mentioned for the first 
time and said to have been given in marriage to Rsyasgrnga by Lomapada. But, 
curiously enough, it is in the third part of the story, as given in the North-Western 
and Bengal recensions, that Santa h 
to have been the d 
said to h 


as been given out on more than one occasion 
aughter of Dagaratha of Ayodhya and Lomapada has been 
ave approached the latter and taken Santé in adoption from him after 
making a prayer to him for the purpose with the mention of his childlessness. 
That this new information about Santa (as contained in the North-Western and 
Bengal recensions) is quite irrelevant in the third part of the story, will be evident 
from a perusal of the outlines of this story given above; and this awkward 
position tends to give it a stamp of inauthenticity and later origin. 


(9) Even the North-western and Beng 
dauthter of Dagaratha of Ayodhya in the 
first part, the following verse in common y 


al recensions, which make Santa the 
third part of the story, have, in its 
vith the South Indian recension : 

anayya tu mahiaraja Tsyastigam rseh sut 


am / 
prayacchasmai sutam gant 


am vidhinaé susamahitah //73 
It is to be noted that in this verse Sant 
of Lomapada. In the second part 
in which Santa has been said to 
A more definite Statement as rega 
is found in another verse’5 
these recensions and in w 
. (8vaka duhita). 


& has been called the ‘suta’ (daughter) 
also these two recensions have another verse" 
be the ‘kanya’ (daughter) of the same sa 
rds the relation between Santa and Lomapada 
which is contained in the first part of the story in both 


hich Santa has been called Lomapida’s ‘own daughter 


From the internal evidences adduced above it appears that the South Indian 


5 . at 
g Santa as the daughter of Lomapada of Anga, th 

4 ° ° ada 
agree with the South Indian recension as regards Santa’s descent from Lomap i; 
Fert ne no HOW infOratetion, waniMind eu ds third part of the story in be 
North-Western and Bengal Tecensions, about Sant&’s descent from Dagarat 
of Ayodhya and Lomapada’s taking her in adoption, is purely a later fabricatio 
without basis. ’ 


*8For the text hi i i i oa ri 
se of this verse ag Occurring in the different recensions see foot-D 
*4For this verse see foot-note 10 above. 


For this verse see foot-note 22 above. 
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The authentici he South Indian tradition about Santa’s descent from 
lmapida is fi t <i by ind dent external eviden lied 
by early Puranic and epic diti For instance, in their accounts 0! the 

Brahn a-purana ind Han- 


a, 7 [sy 1-puranda, 


‘nyal dynasties the Vayu-pura 
nga have the line 
-a ganta sutabhavat’”® which definitely states that 


omapaida iti khyato yasy 
Rama story in Vana-parvan, 


finté was Lomapada’s daughter. In giving the 
thaps. 273-290, the Mahabharata refers to the 

f any daughter havi 
agfnga given in Chaps. 


birth of Rama and his three 
ig been born to Daéaratha. 
110-113 of the 
contained in the 


others but makes no mention o 


in the other hand, in its story of Rsy 
tions on Dana-stuti (praise of gifts) 


wme Parvan’? and in its sec 
abharata expressly says that Santa 


f= ys 

Sinti and the AnuSasana-parvan™ the Mah 
vas Lomapaida’s daughter (duhitr, suta). 
evident that Santa was the daughter 


From what has been said above it is 
a of Ayodhya as is said in the 


4 king Lomapada of Anga, and not of Daégarath 
North Indian recensions of the Ramayana. 

ng here to point out what led to the origin of the North 
Santa as the daughter of Dagaratha of Ayodhya 
y king Lomapada of Anga. 

ined in the V: ayu-purana, 
wing information about 


It will be interesti 
Indian tradition which regards 
ad gives out that she was taken in adoption b 

From an examination of the genealogical texts conta 


Brahma-puraya and Hari-vamsSa we gather the follo 


lomapada and his immediate descendants. 
In the royal family ruling over Anga t 
who had a son named Daégaratha. This Dagaratha became ‘well-known’ (khyata) 
under the name of Lomapada, and to him a daughter named Santa was born. 
who was a hero of great fame (and was also called ‘Dasarathi’, as 
indicate), was born to Daégaratha (Lomapada) through 


here was a king named Citraratha, 


Caturanga, 


the Puranic texts 
Rsyagrnga’s favour.” 
atsya-p. (Anandaérama Press ed.) 


gs ed.) 99. 103; M 
Hari-vamsa (Vangavasi Press ed.) 


andaégrama Pre 
Press ed.) 13. 40; 


Irena ater 
See Vayu-p- (Anan m 
48, 95: Brahma-p. (Anandasrama 


i.31.46b. ; 
: d. iii.110.5) which states that like Savitr who 


See Mahabharata 441.110.26 (=Crit. © _sta 
offered. ¢ ia of Savitri, Lomapada gave his daughter Santa to Rsyasriga (nirvartitogu 
fasyesu yasmal gantam dadau nrpah/ Lomapado duhitaram savitrim savita yatha //)- 
See also Mahabharata jii.113.11a (=Crit. ed. {ii.113.11a)—s@ lomapadah paripurna-kimah 
sutam dadav rsyasragaye gantam. Be gates é 
By ve raising the gift of various things 12 Santi-parvan, Chap. 233, and 
Annttonnaqpaeae Chap 137, the M ahabharata ae a pisuber of Kings 1 5 ig mont ° at 
it by givi 10 , 8 venerable sages, at among the 6 ti 
eee eae cae eS aa on immensely rewarded with ye Ce ed desire for 
giving he deus Santa to Rsyasrnge (lomapadas ca rajarsib te. : o oe Egy - b/ 
Teyasrhgaya vipulaih sarva-kamair ayujyate | /—Mahabharata 0. 33. 
79inur dharmarathasyapi raja obec ae | 
atha citrarathasy@pi T83% dagaratho dabei 
lomapada iti khyato yasy? santa on sole 
sa tu dagarathir viras caturange Ta ee wiaash 7 
rsyaérnga-prasadena jajhe tha kula- OT payup. 99, 103b-10 
1 40-41 v.1. ‘vidvan dbarmar ; a tasye 
Sabon verses see agi? apie 13.38b a a ese - 4 tasya’ for ‘sa rs pee 
fe sutah bat pn Ny La d ‘jajfie vaméa-vivardhanah for spine Se comning Sajne 
ue He ae 31 “Ab “and 46-47 (v.1.—same as in the Brahma-P 
ari-vamsa 1.31. 
kula-vivardhanah’ 


4). 
atho nama tasy& 


for the second half of line 5). 































th 
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The Matsya-purana also contains the same reba about Dagaratha, 
Santa. and Caturanga but makes the first the grands on of Citraratha and son of 
Satyaratha.2° The Vishnu-purana, though taking Santa te be the dauthger 
of King Daégaratha of Ayodhya and stating th * she was ee ee eee 
adoption to king Lom upaida, agrees with the Vayu and the . ne whe o 
tioned above in its statement that Dasaratha, son of king Nanas yi 
was also known as Lomapada.®! §o, there is little doubt about ie es # 
it was Lomapada’s original name ‘Daégaratha’ wiih was the are ents 
confusion between Dagaratha of Ayodhya and Dagaratha (Lomapé “hie ait 
who were contemporaries. With the growing aghorance of ea ak ularity of 
ages about ancient Indian Historical tradition and with the rising pop 
the Ayodhya family and of I 


4, es S e 
. oh santa, who must havi 
to be widely used to mean Dagaratha of Ayodhya, and Santa, 


> : vas taken 
been known in early times as the daughter of ‘Dasaratha so leer toatl 
by a section of people to be the daughter of the illust gia Se y wi Santa 
But to account for the well-known fact that Lotenpeds Tessas = ik Rise 
in marriage to Rsyasriga who had been lured to o3 so shane ibd ee paren 
people fabricated the story that Lomapada, being Seedioee, : sak eal 
his friend Dagaratha of Ayodhya and taken Santa in adoption from 
giving her in marriage to Resyasrnga, 


’ 
i ‘Dag came 
tama as a divine being the name ‘Dagaratha 


The above confusion was 


Za? jamata 
p . ine ‘Tsvastngas tu jar 
used in the Ramayana itself. For instance, in the line ‘tsyasrng 
putrams tava vidhasyati’®2 ( 


sh he in words 
also encouraged to a great extent by certa 


irth 
; in-law, will cause the bir 
‘But Rsyasgrnga, the son-in-law, will yA canyie 
of sons to you’) , spoken out by Sumantra to king Dagaratha o i pile 
: nti ’ the pers 
word ‘jamata’, being used without the express mention of the p 


dhya 
al agaratha of Ayo 
Rsyagriga was @ son-in-law, has been connected with Dagar 


asons 
: : ‘ 56 ‘ se who, find re 
and taken conveniently in favour of their opinion by those , 


to believe in the new tradi 


ing 
: menting 

tion of Santa’s parentage. Thus, in com 
on the above line of the Ra 


mayana Govindaraja Says: 
jamata romapadas 


ya, dagarathasyapi va / 
dagarathasyaurasi 


Santa datta romapadasya, /’,83 
although in the South India: 


is 
= there } 
n text, on which Govindaraja comments, 

no mention of Santa’s descen. 


= ae ing taken 
t from Dagaratha of Ayodhya or of her being 


S°atha dharmarathasyabhiat putras citrarathah kila, / 
tasya, Satyarathah putrag tasmad dagarathah kila // 
lomapada iti khyatas tasya, éanta a 
atha dagarathir virag 
Fsyasriga-prasidena, jaja 


Matsya-p. 48. 94-96a. | pomapsde- 
ee ee romape 
*anga-sutah paras tato divirathas tasmad, dharmarathas tatas — kanyam 
saMjfio yasya putro dagaratho Jajfie/ yasmai aja-putro daSarathah ong’ 18.3-4. 
anapatyaya duhitrtve yuyoja,/ romapadac caturangah,...... [-Visnu-p, iv.18. 


i. 9. 188). 
=Burdwan ed. i.9.20a=Kumbhakonam ed. aster. 
83S¢e Ramayana (edited ang Published with Gobindaraja’s commentary [ta 
bhusana by T.R 


° vinda- 
hus - Krishnacharya and TER, yasacharya, Bombay 1911) i.9. 18 and Go 
Taja’s commentary thereon 





1954] Santé’s Parentage 


n adoption by Lon 
jhich explains the 


uitra-jJamata sv 


‘nasonability of Rsyast related D 
Ayodhya due to the latter friendship with Lomay d doe +t preclude 
possibility of Sant&’s descent from this D cathe d her beu i poe in 
idoption by Lomapad of Anga, as he remarks : tient ul ini’ sate aes 
; ee 

tad-ukteh’. As a matter of fact, in explaining the word ‘sambandhaka’ occurring 


inthe verse : 

“romapa 5 

mapaidena cikhyitam rsi-putraya dhimate 
sakhys s P . - ° 
khyam sambandhakam caiva tada tam pratyapijayat 

(Rim., Vang: . <= : 
(Rim., Vanga. ed. i. 11. 17b-18a), this commentary Says: 
yaunidi-sambandhah rsi-putraya 


Sakhyam sva-maitri sambandhakam 
tac-chravanantara-kale 


romapadena akhyatam kathitam / tada 
tam dagaratham pratyapujayat rsyasrnga iti Sesah/ tena saha 
romapadena saha sambandhas cayam tadrgéah yena dagarathasyapi 
jamatrtva-vyavahara-yogy rsyasrngah / etad eva abhipretya uktam 
prak tava jamateti / kvacic ca evam pathyate *pi— 

‘anena me ‘napatyaya datteyam vara-varnini / 


yacate puttra-tulyaisa éanta priyataratmaja i; 
so ‘yam te svasuro brahman yathaivaham tatha nfpah //’ 
aturthyantam / ata eva prak sintahpurasya anga- 


iti/atra yacate iti c 
/ kanya-snehaddhi tasim gamanam iti bhati 1s 


dege gamanam uktam 


Govindaraja also explains the word ‘sambandhaka’ thus : 


‘sambandhakam gantaya janaka-pitrtva-rapam sambandham’. 


Elsewhere, in the verses 
o bhavisyati sudharmikah / 


‘Gkevakinam kule jat 

namna dagaratho raja sriman satya-pratisravah [| 
anga-rajena sakhyam ca tasya rajiio bhavisyati / 
kanya casya mahabhaga santa name phavisyati //”’ 


of the South Indian recension, which read as 


“iksvaku-vamgajo raja phavisyati mahayasah / 
a dhiman satya-pardkramah // 


nimna daéaratho nam 

sakhyam tasyanga-rajen™ phavisyati mahatmanah | 

kanya casya mahabhaga ganta nama phavisyati // 
word ‘asya’ in thi 


ensions®, the 
raja’ which has been used neare 


e fourth line naturally 


in 3 
the North Indian Tee » to it than the word 


Points to the word ‘anga- 
Se 
&%For reference to these verses as occurring 1D 
see foot-note 12 above. 
85For the variations in readings in these two verse 
of these recensions se foot-note 41 above- 


the different editions of this recensioD 


n the different editions 


3 a8 ocourring i 
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‘dagaratha’. But, curiously enough, some 
with ‘dagaratha’, for which the word ‘ 
line. It is due to this fact that the 


people have connected this word 
asya’ has already been used in the third 
word ‘asya’” is found replaced by ‘tasya’ 


gal recension of the Ramdyana® and that 
the story of Santa’s descent from Dagaratha of Ayodhy 
adoption by Lomapida, has 


in some of the manuscripts of the Ben 


a and her being taken in 


been introduced in the North Indian recensions 
immediately after the line ‘kanya 


We have said above tl] 


casya mahabhaga santa nama bhavisyati’, 
iat the occurrence of this story at this place is quite 
irrelevant. As this new story, being perfectly extraneous, could not be inserted 
conveniently in the first part of the I 
it was placed after the abov 
Dagaratha. 


<syasrmga legend which was its proper place, 
e-mentioned line by taking the word ‘asya’ to mean 


From the above analysis of the Rsy 


agsrmmga legend as well as from a critical 
comparison of its text 


as occurring in the different recensions of the Raméyana 
we have seen why and how this legend being modified by degrees first in 
Bhagavad Datta’s edition (representing the North-Western recension) and then in 
Schlegel’s edition (belonging to the Bengal recension) has taken its final form . 
the Bengal text tepresented by Amareswar Thakur and Gorresio’s editions. This 
is an important fact which explains partially the rise of the Bengal text by 


gradual modifications from the South Indian one. 


*6See Amareswar Thakur’s ed, i.10. 3, foot-note 6 


aa—_——Ss$>P$—s—<M—<—<—<—~C™t™”f 


faeartiad Aatia Wass ATA” 
AAR TATA, “ere 


REACT aTSa retracts ASN FIA qtag atatftracet fran fe 
am aa AIR (2) a2 ACTA gy OT OSA 5 = caster aia i non) ay 
rls tala a2 fraacs afraid! Bet x0 ae oan om uy “tke 
ee crqq utasifae Sine AF afaafrs ees ) 
os ‘ oe ee pice sie sare ‘uaqy «(A498 ‘yan mare | AAS 
eon ae 5 cet waetcaae orieat afte ea We! 
ae visto a mata (>¥l8>) (atcertacarit) SAN, MAF, BAF 
ee we ee ora ata; Ga omic & gastefaa wzcoirts 
a ee ee teats xioicr pris Beate | freacitera 42a fr 
= a NCE Aten ata al orc atutasict (218) Aaslt 
* ge ala aa Stew aa AI ATM, qs, ats, IAF SG 
zorecea Bega afics ahem WH! wat statecta er fs 
Deer wt frat opacw STMT 1G ACTA Seat FAS: AAT CTT afa- 
Daw watyca ‘Asstoteract opts’ act arefarts KF aitarsta ‘@ otziera 
was cor, IF @ TR 0 ATH OT Gatasta a etre YS 
or aal’a FA! IAAT STS orca aay SABIE AICTE africa fre 
soa arte as com fort Bater Fat AZ| sep Pa sialearslt WAR (fata 
ms, 42 >) (streza ATaT zezare) cit aia atiicrt Brige fam ieee 
wiv, arya, ayer, apy, ate, Baim, war 8 ofeaeetm’ az 
appa wea TeIt | ata, ‘aurea AC aiaetfae-afarat ane ped 
afisactt 34, 22 8 A quia wie WF @ AIM, bam 3 Seton, 


axe Bom yatces AIC TT aiiretad YF Ja an Tam orizad wa 


arab FCA | 
aa fapica aa acer fe, TIM, aT, 


ope aay farmer “eaters sis Frit Fare @ TOIT OKC S BEI 
gacea frie sicalon macartS FCAT | 


rece ARSAATATTS AMY GOTT AOTA 
ag IA qaastorect | IST, ootay’ 


‘afeia’ we ‘cq tote Roe FM cgaterca eof atl AS aaeicasz 1tF 


wet, cor @ Uriedt oa FCA | 
ata CycT >d88 qatcer (HF 08, 
qq atefaft a 7 afes xatea 


sagatty Gta, eae 
gaya Mes ALTA 


—————————— 
(>) ‘faeecaited Pag 
WIS vsvs) Jfasl we you oe pid hot a A 
heed oe § 


Tecra coe et aaa "TO AAT 
+) frertatptts ata CAS SE qfre SI 
» atc ber steal Weine 


(2) o& frag afoo 2214 74 neat ot Pratcg alte ot 
one “The Visnu Dharmottara, 2D Encyclopaedic Work of | abe (44 
ae ace apt shaateet a, oe 4at4 eg yore TaN wa fafas zalfga I cil 
Journal of the University of Gouhati, Vol Ii, 1952, pP 39-64 a2 AAT aatfre 2H | 


the Gupta Period” 
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m ttc e Bats Taeineag 
VPA —FIAPy, WF, HAF, Dhoca IF, CTY, 
CLA, Uitsrah. Betaty fastam eafeerate 


CATT, IISA, SoMS, wotcathe, aettyeay, Feetcatts, 
cata, fratefs, farta 6 TATA | 


s ffi? sresttter Sere 

freariter Aact Seretcaa frfer aezrty ota 
o a 

Ts 


ttt  acwale Aten ata oteta 


CATT WS IAT cate’ weet Staz, wa, OBB, 
fi + fn ret @ Betzad aty 
iba fefas aaa oafaréne aire ay Wl 


4 


TF teats ts, ‘f ‘ft ata, “arya” wea ‘oprtatat Beaty? 
afats eRatce! Geb wees ee set a = 


thas ona ‘attains Ree 
Craters Ate Gat Fetes 
ce Ahem AN, Se Ste aateca feetcs sete eeatee wt waa aWfw wae 


React wacea ofooefe acs shen ay) 





freacitersa wasinef ote TVA AltHacta ace fewics eta ate shrate 
WAZ GA aries OR she 





WITS | RAT By (>) Astras | 

ASS WEB sey yptaroytapaly 11’ 
Wes zor wes a1 athe CASA abrice Fela ate Gerd A 
fee erica ataterceg THT 8 Great (2) watasca act TR! ol 
AMSA Zeke aaa Hef ottem ate a: gwate afew ea aertizel bee 
Prada ata ayn bet stem lets ate feet seat a aa APM 
Teoria ace wer sf ate Bet sot ate 

CN Hatter ayo opty Bart oh ay Prt orite— 

STIPE TECH mates Astcetetc | 

2S aoherstat: AcealtT eT 11 (218) 
221 a AC Sq] TRS Aiea She aBrttasteaftts carats pybcs et TANS 
RS Ge erie cageters Bead ain atbriteatcen aE act 


ae SS Reiter AfS qaaca mega qyyton facet wee 
Gil Tac) — i 


ic ee 
TH Reser ootey Nig 


= @ 22tae IHS | atta 
aes (fs tat) Reatg ae Se 
mie oo 


Re Bir ope ena faarin’ race oes FOF 
(>) az THC ay% 


TIM *carq Sree org Cire 
(8) Sas abr Ib SbR (frag Shel, .. 








fapaTaisa Yala BAST SIT 377 


14] 
a tira aftatacatas | «acta factect aot’ “cera ocatt afar Fn 


) 
aie | mat «cera fafex ae — 
(>) aF a afetat, 
QQ) So a mete 44 | ‘qeatn’'a Wa aay ‘Gaacya MH 


wi 2 *Poryyh AES TVacy | 


gon titzacte fofa— 
fam foam sice, fratcefe acatfrer i (ai) Batt gees ovat acts 
em cRIek Sarat Ata CATA ARM fafa agora ahs oma PATAITEA | 
hie cet) at Preaciterst ate AYA che faafteces Wit QORAy 
awe! whe zier vier ayyrrge aighect aor act Sats 
fn circa wrabotea fafeR warygion® apd Fheatcet 21 TM Bhs 
ta a® OgPArat a GOSTICT ‘cine’ @ ‘Care’aicta TOTS 
het ofan Stata Srateta we ett AifiDa frat, 7 wiz ahem aH 
8) wea times @ ame se tyfeact co SyatT wrte ser 222 
freacdtecea aqetora rats AITET GA BEA ANAS BAO ata! Preaciteca 
nator cett cor rain ea ae fre Si ae WETS SH cor, Uses 
& free Becater oral TTI 
sie feacitecst “aaton © aetion’ Zett TPCT 
catattaceragen a ptaerptirat 1 
qeran ATT SACS placa fata 1 819 


apn seat «=A simaca agora cafes MaCAa SAT 


& copiers Ata Ale 
fauaciters Aion afs faopice ‘at’ TH 


fe fa ae saat! 
Rate OlAceA ACR wizicr2 
contaiqgrrrg, TACT afacate Ata | 
an opty aagitt Sal ZeaCR | Sata Batzaci— 
| g catantattratiageat yarn aa i!) 1b 
| eaten ataa) feRscatecss optarola afer a4 AT efa faeacitecsa 
aoe dais goatee! Tifa AK eafess a2 BOT HER SCZ a2 


Bizact afs ZAI cre ‘alban qtr TCT ITS ae SAG we wateat- 


am ata ack ate atfrort | 


4 
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mrata facatat een oteta we Aa fet sm aa ‘ott Tah @ ‘stataerty’ 
AA TV cor TSR aHES! GF Hefy aa oN ohrete atbaytow af 








we em cefatet| aqytom ya wt act ARTS RIT wat 
| Bealcat Seat WZ shear! «aqyteT aw star aay fifa frie Este 
| Cretaz atesta(>) 1 wala afte HR a GT ae ett AE Beto 

qe aX a race che eter Beat at adr ace ae wa 
PreAciterat apace abhoetce cy afaateey (2) 1 4 tore ot ote ae 
| Welt Ye aicatpaty wr sce Aft etn Vecws fwaciter stats aes 
| | TS Yet Sham Sletes a at wa sfaateaa | 





| OSP-ONZ aay WE HATS! «aoa UNA TAQICN sine afi COT ue 
| | Ta ayytort fate qfe attra GR ateit acai Siete ‘eatayi’, wa 
1 i Foe ‘atbtyhr aaah, ten 6 Saati «® qfeaa com falta aaqn 
Mh ASafetct Carts coreface afeaq sfaieg: Seta phn af oreE 
nat « on feriteate apt wn ot | sagtor tT aeIe 
CrTA TPH! sfear Meta? Stes caer aa ayyion Teaacd a aigier 
Gat Sets att ah at) Bay aaaht aicatbats feacahecat ares 
zor ares =a aN! 


West aya ate Reecitecss qe a ae am) Cet TEAM 
ace fob 14 a atat— 
CNS AACHRAAPT I (81 >dIv’) 
aah ata 11 (819190) 
SyIenh sttyehts cpaty i (81>15) 

5 WaT Tea fee afr wera ta Gators Bat F099; at tafe TCR 
Tt oh A) attgeton aibyiom aR ah ata ‘aqgd’ ‘red W 
at TN cee! Sacha ‘cen’ a pho afer eae Ba da 7A 
Hem OT Bae seers aE ache a1 tae; ai Becba ace te gfe! TOM 
eteO'S (ToT fA) ae ott art at teptrce ater eps sett 
Taq; OTT Breaches ota raat tp fa tla eafia afar 22,(0) & 
Gor es WNC Sh Sheet GES Atal a WENT LST AK word 
Theater omg aay eH ak maqeae ated talias a afte ON 
Tay Pitta far | 

Fab Secale ataetestcta taal, FOR aca ater fag aitars, FAT 

UA oer Sato eae satay shat ome cr cae ated AaaTCRT 

CRI SPT aR} 

Ae-R-aieite: Taatafrowe qe: | 

a Perera wertaqerins 11 (8) 

(>) statef steo) 

(0) Sbarpatomfonk, Fhateretaaafe, gq 4 | 




































































(2) stares” 3168-09! 
(8) #36 startaeta Q1¥ 





(iA) 4 4 Sq ann :79 
gaacia ‘It: AITSTS AAT BATTS Ay 4 
mist) ‘aefeatefae: aoa wa 76 ; le 
qari FAI FAM CF saa: MMi See At Fale ‘Sat FS 
® an WF ZVOSG AYiors aftzy iat PCa aetica Gan SATs 
rater ae x Pe ETRE! ‘qetsns 

2 


ture waco AACA alsfea facata CHATS atz TBAT 
ritey Fata afeaia aay Att eutbI— ; 
aot aaaefat 4 
Qfroracates Satwyzy | 
Fret: SUCHTIANEAMTT 
sin yeeros AROS I! (2192) 
mato o® Bancata arice TH A! aRateT AAS efron afs afc 


ica atta sihem ttl ab AE, cap, A, AT @ oH 42 Ib 
aa afe, aa ‘fen’ ater alas resis gfe Stata sia aK ferert 
gfececra Fata facet 


mind cor e Great qaateatcat | | Wats qzte 
fatea | feta GAA, con ame TAK ICTS Fu T aisfe alticat 


a areptone Bee ten Aaa aA PEACE $5) ata ota] SHCZA “WSITAM 
wa’ aicava Fast fa alzic© atafae -catercad Sfeo atom A! 


as 


feacitarta WF ascta "fs SICA aye-faat Oa ICA 


eechtaet THI 
went, Tata TAF sifess FA | 
ater was Sttats ATS © SPAICS II 
ay Stes TACAT ACS | 


aerate ASFA afasifews I! 
ae ate W Bt AN HIST 


s Aaa, ee AeA 
eae a a tq ateal Aa | Se gzact Ba TOT 
wae ye a a 
FADS UEA4, art 8 Suiza 
ats, daAN4, aap, atte, atcy- 
efaa ACT faaaciitecaa 
crash 


aa ra 7% 

aibriasta SAS WTA igh 
ais, We 

oa po: GCA ice CFS | ae oe 


ae “atta, ie g 


1} 
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Tatras site sacttatracss sta | 

42 Ofer ine qeata atafe sfatcer| zwat fee few Bao fay 
creay AZ alta fewecitecad ‘ttre’ wacea Bret wae-atbrita othen 
WH ol «6feeacitera cette waetcaa® Oetert ae aoa atbptica 
wa it com ctett ast wate sia) freaciter daitce abies 
Aas! afm afan atcq aface ca waa wife cor the ate 
ma oe, ot uf cawt aaaél sa oe fst Www TTD zen wifey 
cot Woh siricer fq set sare sai atta Ste Aiwa 
Arve} (>) Beate abrttcate covefaa warat a sian = freactiersd 
Fab coca Urat siatcea 2a Sos ‘ae Aiea Glee as cor AeH 
Firacea | 

Scat was feet aPax— 


Bh aaTeATs, AST. Steet | 

TBAMTTSATSTSS ARTHIBITS II 

WPT ACH ( & ACAAVA STS | 

ater sateen wmfefs tee we TH II 
Vata we ate, ate eae attest act fea qats, Ext ta ‘Tie’ @ Fe 
areare’ a2 qecer fifm ip eta! feeecdtecsa Be @ TAT (M 
Tericate ae, feats, aieyfe quis) Sata atte, attr @ aieteTTr 
WEES FN Wate eta ta dtp Bxteat epics oe IVT 
cafes itettr ote afcece— 


wrweerstercaat atetecatat | 

TAS WACHA ASS At OPPAT II 
OR Used Tm Orteate opefea fens xEatcer | 

a cites afSs faearitecaz 

“oR, aera aeeeoR 1” 
a2 cgietesa ah ote oe ati) at meee cratzaty caer 
Tetras ete’ wer atts etae aa ote vat we UAE 
CON ESFTE! CAS CHAT AR] Rwacstera siete Batead a2, TSAI 
WR, ChCeA THaaRtene ay Aeatintee waces oteq Gateact— 

wT yh TET Prats, 

wire forest: | 

TOM ifr B «pr 


Perotti: I Ide 














10, ¢ 
mars? ‘ 
iN54] fapacatred aed WTA Saye 381 
— ee Srert we > 
que tired ATT craty VANCE sat: ae Uereatcs wretraacsa OMTAt 
7 (as $. eter? P. = c 
az wis WarTeasp cwinadt Ziavc faa Wes iT 
aa AWTS mceqe Ueteat afar Siarot WS Vl (>) 
om et ee ’ : ‘é ‘ ” ¢ 
Gore fata ‘Hae aTe = TETH WA AS eal. earfe critea Urea 
oe iv - . - ah ~* ‘ aN J 
4a ; - - a 2 
aa wai wseq ae IA slantioa 44° IAPS? Smurstarad ff cata 
if ‘ ma et] Sinaia AT, FCS. TRAC ATSTAA a 


‘sty at? oafermntrs —— ren y 
fm Ate Sty Aeatces Bates SA AIC saat? ae! 42 ATs 


I yartaca atatat art afaat- 


~ ; _ 
fa zwacea CAT? 


Recsters Saat sft 44 
m (22 aa Stata free at) — 

wary srk feratefecsca: artsy |! 

atta, a aatten aay Offers | 

opsretery ata aiyates 5! 

opifeafeatre AIH, Sfoaty Tz II 
fas epics wre areca Orla fare fo ¢ qotters afar vitom AH! | A 
oneg frersota afar afro Za! aacea wiviica fofs xeaficet? Te? 7 
i arpa’ fot wa a4 maora af wate Wace few fratcet | 


a fe Gaeta cofitt— 
ataated tsta aaearncritat | 
orca farsl ma air atrtSipICOheca it 


ete fet atea erates vmaca fe Tae Teva AA TN we ACA 
diy ace ote “acetate APTA ZCI! ae ocefaets aes ohm AA 
ReacStecaz afics te) crica wat, afro oof ata ates ast 
nefaeta Beat aed ae ofics atem at! (2) aay Baaz GpAact wet 

aca ae cei Deed peta vem Wats eieateeT | (9) 


ney atest att AS 
are ocafarein Feat facets stem tata atria Great vials fae zeae! 


oe cae ee Ft ee 
are aa mace GHA TIE Gootet q gheapkhre act wera ahs ateed 
ns feral - fafa aya” fel cant sacet! «TS Mee WTA ATCT 
feet 

TARR aq meatecaipals TAF. faq | 

oe caateIaay WSs septe faaPneo I 
Rea SALA agin agra rawaCt WC at @ caricer welt TAKS acm 
faa) wer oor Afrcogen4 ates gare aah cqice bo ag AT COT 
wer sin atts orn cra facut eater | SR oats Great 
mE cficag eatgeae TCS zafaias afar ald 2a! 


ale ts RIA (fas mt, 2% 7, 





: (>) was atbritcas aot aces Baten RET FIAT 
WR AS) 1 

2) dete apts ARAtDICT opcefarat | 
Sat ornate patil 190% startet | 
(0) freaciten Jatt, oF 2 204 qtr | 
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mel aceite cyte wares aatat Tet sfaata te aieier aaafee g 
Ties com 8 ArT athe, TAT e GwATA TERRA ator AHS eee oped 
siaaiat | fruaciterta THF @ TIGHS fof Seta ShrateeA (Ae CoM aca) 
so inaapbtbis wates con fot atom sfaater at abefare aera ae 

BI 722 seraicgr | Fz) ata Stata frmeciier es Claes aafew ~~ aathts 
a fry cate eee cteta ata frefa— 

ar-Rfaogerarsin: frre | 

Ute qoreaaTths AatsTeRIS: | 

BOSTACS CSM ACSATAAT: | 

SFA ASSAD HTT CAA CHA II 
Ciacea atom wala fred wt gata com fawe zBatce; freaciters aH 
corsa ela ‘TCA, “Wace aay ‘facy’a ATTA 82 set CoM AHA! 
wiacest ‘aise ate wae cone wea ‘afertrte fry Garcteacawe’s 
(atraate wea) afee safes fifm ata wre faaact wel freaciter 
@ Shed Fett spat seater Ceatfl wre AricaMs GPA Feat eI 
Cb Tea ed A Shacate abate UtaNT WITT GAT SHR BI 
Ft | oH ab Tye 

waite seis: zatvats | 

seta a atta a attygyht Saco II 


1 tfacafron Tale AR4e5 | 
Orr woes watseoetyats 


watracat wats cates | 
formcentsea cote: atthobmecat bil 


Rol epics watteds cor wm aifecae ctstScee ter a ieee prale 
1 Anaiqfe eke atbiqat eBcq’ ad adata otacete “afecata: AM 
Saleh See statins: ah mets et Ee | B cba a2 aierggyios 
‘Aree be ‘ferceacree cote: ut Biewa wea at Ae! 
wrizat= lets =the A | 


tvs facites ot, ay 6 ae ae Met efatceT! een ae 
fre fort “casare'e eta eater ate cd tates ets faa! TOA 
Cee ett afer fem aes fore ‘satrsee farm Aa AA ror 
a wera falta coma Gata eaI—lein, fase @ Hf ACT! gaofat 
wT sfame afew state | (wtasta Fa sivioa) | a2 PF bias 
CFS BI cyice oh at wea Beat ay acatt ayo AK fale, 
KAN, TIF ak |AfSerwa aizferoe ‘age wes acql ay ors age 
fen ain anal tet eee ee ATS | 











fapucayes vaicts SST eer 


i] 
(>) FUCA sratasta Ce frpara rete a SF qq: ATBT 
ub Cf : ‘eecrta ace 


Pest 
| 


fat CON ISS EH 


i Om F =e wey «ATCA atatate metas g eptrtgfeact wares swe 

IPRA | apittate . ‘ , ‘ , 

ait at wétefe e cptatifere®? a YT qetare ate 
< pK 


ezta a 


=v 


qb fm gal coy, 
atetafet 


atafer pea for coat, It @ MIGAS Aer ANS TEAR | 
ReetS eames an afgfe @ Tyr wt 7 

A ora Gifs wen ae ateafer wan free eBarg 4? 
Me ate oxida ace freaciterta a SCRA afte “sea HABA TAS 
| fiates: SUBS ctetce Bateact weAeA FiaatcRA, Rreacitarat ‘AEH 
mh “wéreferyged SarER | CAST mee’ adivata ‘otatgfeerneee 
Sy coat freaciteraa atetfe, ateaas 6 AMTS, aucba atorte—J, 
me utafe ate com Geto 22m ag fasta ate Pirate | aeons TF 
ime mcaag comma afte zeae, Sa caeratia TSA APTA WR, 


es ate aro =a 


wis attritceas wifes TIF coca aqnat yet chet aay ca afaetet 


mba ack cat ain! Meteo Fatt cor @ SrieaTtT TT” aibriicate cow 
Tue set Scat Ae | eub Gb 204 opata TAF COM CHARATCRA | Szicwa 
a anaoterea aa, WISH core Doi @ seoriors fae FRSSAtcr AA RO, 
NATTA v, STS Y, THATS >, AM amagt o, Te, Ma, Wa, 75, otfa- 
ase 9 HS 8 aI Site & azaCt 82, feaitoe (aecricat) Goa 
iam oe Ot) a. Arora Fantase Aicr’ @ 7a, Weir Atalad ICOM 
aise &, Taafagfe >, Taft v, “Afr >, 
ate CG COM Te zBm 309 col =z 309 


wre 5, wate > fafa CR AR A 
ait, 7 6 TeCTt aK TH @ facttih 


wa cora RITA FOr aferateat 
ge rata crt @ IaATAT FS TT 7 Fhtate 


ma wae Bz alt ZRacy | 
afacs aticat CRTs mean farartcta acai, 
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abreast THct Goin eos wecea Calas oped oas OP are Ba, earitea 
ORI cet ya ahem AN! Se Fa aay shat aed share 
CRC TEI BATS | 
STA MOK YB WAL A SAE 1’ 22> 
ata aces featter aa: atbritcate | aetacas ert omtreica fear ot 
aa) freeciterrs ate aaa waste faces worm zica fafae, rasta 
Chee Cece Te aarwta Fieket Gere ate fate | Reacdteces ‘Gare’ chee 
Wa ‘og’ “eH tfafes! Ste ‘Het’ ab “ew freecitera BCE ore’ 
sats eat eater) «Stata “ectat: TO 1’ Cfers art wacote ‘fetes 
Me yy a? Cferweprat afics stem ae) cee wer asorifeale 


SK TUS farses (>) weceA comMNT GAS saa! aeaie Stes 
ASAT | 


Tet Gore fritett ake ferrites 6 oer ard afer sim af 
"YS ate Ts Tet shoe 


“satay feratgecen HAF ICS 11” 


ovat Rectier © ote afer ya ot ota a cer ata 
eon Chae! waa ase yee ate cor (2) meas Sete 
ARafee eatftts sca | 


Seb ate THC hae GaTAd aiatea ; Raacdtecas ates quis ote 
afrs =a an 


West Tact Rueciter @ Ula get met ahs cal TC 7A 
a 


“Cater ett AAT” slow 
Reta afers— 
SEPT SPT atattty teste atey’ Ge aids teeter I 
SRT a A Vatatattoram ok ater Reacitesa stn atten afeae! 
SACI 


Wa ett ae aS Ttatcattcracatafer | 
aaron setts Shs HAS ACT | lov 
— UM | wmbeqecatwocat: 
TE FSIS wasters FTCHSET || 180 
ae arte Recttera ‘Seater care’ Porfra ap are ps 
Ub, THE @ we} Aefer wpract aa aafeotact 3E corr qaqatan #7! 
(>) FTE 883 (Stee) | 
(2) FRI aiva-ay (areDe) 1 





1964] faReChySs aie BASS Weply 385 


Recitecs ‘Ge’ Garsicaa Grad WE Ba 4s urd ws) sat CAS sec 
me Sastse? Gitastas atract Stata Grace oles ates Weta sfaatcer | 
oR ory ‘Ota’ aa at aaetd ateta sister ae freecitecas 
med ofongy 44 Fal TEI ae 


Cat See. aT | 

ak agrtatcmegeatates Fah II 
maa freacites aafafte Sasts Gets ater gat afre cal ‘ate’ 
crete adtretcaa yeract facet ate Reaciter, oe aa Beba aCe 
wy efi) ‘Uotstacte’ wastes Clacea Aca wel, ata, Be, aud gels ecaz 
beet = atces | 


“artotas” 
acea ta Reacitera “afecace’s TET GeO ReatR! 
atstorfies at wertteethery | 
eta afecacet afore (>) FACT !! 
tr ott ‘asta aferas’ ate facta arte Batts watege— 
‘Soataaecaey ettarray APSR 1” 
whe fre freeritecsa Afeow aces tat wfecaced Grad FerT Ae | 
Ae -tSe ‘qass-tace’s atatn cis sim fale aasteaers SF 
fet opie aiternion ta afecacea vet aM Fo 2 wT TS 
* bab qufea yee aS at ate! Uae Reaciters gen THI APTA 


a 


TH ae) was “ata Ufecace’a Peart cred saat! OTe aI 


CaTtTACoR aT aRC TTT | | 
afore: oes factstettrate 32 I j 
a few frela aa Retired @ ct dais THN face | 
Rectteaa ‘edifie’ a1 etafecae? aif aa! oa Che “aAttesite 
me afeas Sete a saa Baste Ter eto afore alett 
Water) aS BaP eae faeecitersts ‘Tetai's colt Gerd ret 
WH ae) AS Bam aae WAT BoMes war wim acwa Geacd TT OF 
UF eacq «BS ataens caleea TATA TAZ after aa Gaata e GAcITAa 
TOE afaatced | cine aiptiCaa GaACd Bein w atece Yee et teale 
TIS: freentecad opfs we atfaate Santaate att Gor - nonssad: 
Fratsa fe afscaces crea flofa freacitects ‘qotetorfas at TAIT FATS 
| ear ae 
Ws ae a atten Piatra erent ayets ReatCR; HE eS 


(>) afecae terfb a oporats 220 
mae few oefaee areata fantce | 
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wea Docs aehe Ctretptt! oa fort ‘facts feefa’ tex ocate 
a Ff ‘coreta’ «tee cateca atoay MH Favs bieatcgr fee Clete Stes 
wath wien fecwre| 

CSb CCA Vpact Dhocss wet ao sfaahe freacitecss coms Hatz 
Face | 

aaa freeciter e@ Oe ocat saract “Beton etifecres afecss:” 
SIR 42 AG Facer aWacs ott ATI 
sup 














@t et Gicrca mbestfatt bo cate Betatea | 
TOMBS col Dferre: fan Fre: 1! 

Al et Garret a wosifatst 5 ate Getcaca | 
CAS A WAC) A BfocacsawwAays | 





a& fata ofocat aad? Reacitec we apt sia) Reacatecs 
‘et war aay ‘fara’ er aatitt BS: et ae als “eer Bate! FH 
Corpeka Oulea Fim Ax xeaet Ufecacea Meetat SaaS | 


CAT 

Gf waste cts wel apes atm faR’ uk ater site eeatee! Peactecd 

QIsa Te} 
faaracatots: (>) “ter: oly Borst | 

aetica ah cra eaeicuas afar te) ctre Seta feg ata yet a — 
ae afort atch ‘AR aaetaa vet sates, ater tsaetetcas “A 
ate’ wets war fps acz | 

SRT a 











BACT TeV ATCT | 

etfeatar abn b PR: wasters II 
a2 Tet TEE ChE faces aferrecga— 

THR acre THES AA YI 

Bee Acalch theotatcatstorrcm: I 

A AGRA AIS tery ain Batata we Brcras ete Mea 

afer wae Gt; gos aeatcer at Pa ofutd wece “ttt T 
Fecha te aed ots aoe chs te at sagicar; WAICTA mes 
aft 2zice aif wa Stet Ste feat qe_sae oiacer ASRS! 


es oe ' 
284 Gi: xb sth | 1, Taira asters ak tee fart xem airs aa! = REN 

















fapacared Waiett SAS BAA 387 


@ a a ctr fefa Beta, mcafee Aas oferta catctt fea coc 
atten ata ate ; Peacitetdd © saz wi 


1964) 


aaah scars ; ateta colt AS ATR 
afasca fanacitecat StM AAA44 afaaicga ; OTT AF 


nel fa2 tT CACNA t—— 
easier ap: | 


wrfeqar foqarytatats faa 1 
na ae aect aa Fcalcwats apa Aten att Ae epar® Stata tater RE 


waters a ob a fem acd ae cia 2B TOE THCHT AICS ATS 


sas | wa wet aed As atraTAA 8 Tors WATT aca ated | 
Se aacte wi—afeatfer ANeICw aaca frre BCAA “qg ape ae 7 
Gt TSH foq etate afeq AITICA 


amas cit WR FRA HeaTtt | AA 
aycaica wel Aor, TSF AK 


wifes anaes ates ee FCF! sae 
opata, aaifretct css 
ste aed atta creat ata A | 


mine arora con caatzatcgt | fafeq ATCA icra 
art ¢ cqurecat fas ogfs ate razAtRT © 
Seb wala BqAAcz ‘faces TRA afaatcga— 

QETACMLT A eoatat, wa faroty | 

afratmett feeqse fa facatDscs |! 

qasateatch afook waaay ACH | 

Rratenifertes SS STS II 

race Bootes eae AACN AX ae 4 as ‘extaeata ola 7 
oar — each AeACAI ARTA waz 1g at CIN fot Gepz AH 
wipe Fiaatcet, gears Stzt4 CaPaRy | 


ACA SCA aaqrat eater wa fot faagacateca oe 


ara calsteratcaa 
“any”? tenib ed aaatcen, Srretira TPAC fap’ ter oped FCAT az | 
atactd AS 
qacey Carat CIN + | 
of fagarerac tS, qoarcatreaycaet 


Beta I fecs alain THT ev 


’ afaatcega | «=A aera a4 maT TAT | 


wat Bootact AS cass 

anpa awfaact I Te aes siaeteertcts TOM gifeng fates 
att atem a1 Oa a Sl opera, far, SI, as, 
om, frofe @ aA ot aie 2a | pene ReeRCASCAR CHIN AE TAT STAT 

ora ae aei— 

{ tan aS atuacarters | 
act FRCS Gepattays: 7 facet II 
Sarr faasaratecss aman Fy aifaceta 0 TF ace fre oraicd ay - 


tera cata ae fT! 
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Berelar| 
Freacitera Becq9— 
STAT IAT Fert Ah Sess | 
Beeps sears: site: A AMSA II 
a TR ARS ey Cet aR ahs mM ZEBcTe aes ART FH 
qe | 
Ccey Gere] 


afaPronatn fefecoptoem Ae | 
mor etiwatcatate scoetetatfaper 11 


a2 THe Tt” HOCeCE—Boatcra et a) feat att 7 etfem ae Sotaty 
8 Sica aby fae 1 tate ca ofetage ater aioe ca Gee BA 
Reacite «rat at a farce cesta Saya setqicss Ose TA 
BQ crater aaa set faces feted aSts 7Ss zim 42 fra 
Proatat ofeta cates Serr feacites fea nm, ote cel? atfasets ofan 
Beaypsts Ares saat ate? ote at aiageia Brat sfeaty 
CFR ie «tat Reaties cae afte ae sata, tae shea 
Gr WR) Shes Becepeaay’ fewacstecs ae, Bx Stet a SFE | 
Welt Beep ae Rreacitecas oreh ae cl aa] one TF 
wre fo afecesoremean a | 
AATCC RS Ia Strat farFeh 1 
re} Sscerm ARM ez ation Bete te eGater at cteeea ee hem 


TH FoR Bn koe Becepweta Reta ta aettea Beat aves erie 
from satcer | 


Betha Tat She @ wee ates Aor ars za, feaitesa aya 
Crit Fein Fa Wa A! GPT awd 
Tata ate TepsatateyfS: Atwe | 
ToL eteatcatstascor fein fips 11 


TCT OEP AP IC NCHS ea TEN Uisé erote ont aH! 


“See WU Teac y—Sece 11” 


FEB OT Hptcy BRT BBE are FCI 


wfonantrere frag Peattatprstaz | 
StetareS 5 CPI Spots CTSCaprl 1 


7a fe aati TOPMICMATCS FL OAT | 
TARA ABT atetcatecore 





ae aU MRS AL Ie 


1954] faPacHSt Jalsa STFA SATs 389 
@® fafa OAaT-AUICAA Secypatewsz Aa reacties ag ae oft WI 
aa ofertas Bsc Scat sfaatceer aelt THA 
qatfostters RSIS feraterTstsyy | 
ayererats 1 facem Crascy el Il 
@ ciate Becopata Freacitecaa WT mates AfrEs | 


atest 
Reaciterat ‘aaterrT CITA ata 744 TYTS ZEA! 
Reaciter— 
sapped: mts Aware 7 aioy ots | 
CHA TRA PETA: AAA TATA aff I 
whe— 


Soaprarary aACtfretys | 
ca: cedar Ate Te! aa Il 


a2 ote scents an cate erat eA AT AT | che aes GAeAt 
age as (2) 


gates witeanion fald cor arty FCI, (>) aaa 
ify’ stew ai fefae EGE CHET OATS cand ARTA COGS? AOS | 
fei feeatteantor facect afarcecet— 

Fe serait RN SANTOR | 

sanitary Zea WIS aa tt 


ee wa) webeee aed ler fore REISS 
fin fire fasta attest Ote4 sfaaicat IK 
Bier qaifts sfaatce | 


mele ytcr famacdter @ Stes 
weI— 


gitgraria “Afts aca 
sete Sted AAAPes farga- 





aca qatrort qepeswiorst ant Ff 


ca: caidteraion 1 oes fran! 
sonata ION ara Tet RIDvd 


Arete (SZ 47 Freachteta4 ) aered ; 
ebata ace meas apt AST 2A, cats Brats pceealpen te bali 
atacaa ta weNS att aateAICT ais qait corr ve oe 
dee atneat efaices ae Betz Faaifirs FFTATCRT | (>) 


e—___—_ 
(3) atatmf aisaosae Cat | 
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MIMS Clad asotah FSS ater wae seq at ier qracts 
Geb art Face — 

TAP AR AL AHRAPT B Abe: | 

Feaieat a avant f stcertentarat a 

a: Cetera: erty eats | 

SASSY Fstop Ate fees 11 


ae THCt Eater, oz aa we ak focat aetpete FP | 


wa, adternion at afed ws atts ae am shire 
“Serica awcaladieane-arrattesar: 1” 


rot ee sf faster Zea Awa fey arata ae otfeats aia saat 
mt Fh EE aercay aay cela coos Gawta SCaA ATE 


Fe ateTTs Ot Gir sta fem at otaa SOSA 
sfatatict: atta: atefSata ssfitar 
wa aise Tes otter: II 


eicos Gn een ay yet adtterntod aed shiceRI— 
*aearfsatas: faetentatarcatfasrrs | 
Ssfracefaraty fate: aa orate 7 II 
fe watt seb fete a fee ate wawldtoos oe tern den 
FRET | oT WAT Raed aes sete ee faas ver fife WR 
“terorT afer afratcg Szice away facie fege airs za; aH feet 
WC yates ehitar’ sera ofeeahe shim Bor aacds ‘arhitar’ @ ‘OF 
Praca’ “ter cate Tater oh att! atitetcs eardtecsa oyTa4 ore 
THT SIRT FA DCT AL Stele CahiBs eaten ares eftata fea ae fort 
WR A AS Bipot ae afte arab feat | 


Bay 


RReCiteca at terrors te ‘ont ameter aed othem ate ae BATT 
WASH Wil sl ater feE aRinéene cette ataeiae weer Tete FF 
Te! Feacttect cme waetaae Beteat omits cq ae af FO 
Mastaetts TES TT wate oe UES =H geial weft RE 
SOSH ARCH TRG SHE ASAE stiraet es aes Feecitare FAAS 


Seto, “SETHE eon’ TSA oeteg Tees wre vies fe a otela FE 
“Ica FN Vcore | 
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1954] fapacared iaiets BAe AAs 


FATS PETIA Sarr Tet— 
Sauter War ATA: AfASTETS | 
Soaprastay Gi ACF ADCS II 
{ 


sata ad HIDTRT STR — 
ea wat MH TET AAG RCA BOTA ETT attr Wea 1 FEAT 
ma ae HE aly SA ETAT wt SST eee Atta I! 
wt ot) WI 
Aras RTC TAT ESTATE: | 
my watcrife shee afeation 22! 
gn afte eaca (SOTA FaCNCts 7AICA) aaricta ale 2a TR maicnife! 2 
Wr EACH AaaICRT ARS tata aa 1 FRIRE afs afd (aats 
DA ata FCA) ataare Ota WH S | 
areal cee estate etcatsaty cafes FeNcatect (age a we TA 
Tala reat CAE athe Sfaatcat, fecterst WEI qefae Se CIF 
vate shat weak aatets se acs ater “aces BATTEN OTT TE 
aey SF ee RT| SE ES Oe 
Ronee agente wien at em) TOE 
marcnife’a Bort AE) ae Aces atta Freacatecad 
Beato taast ate atcTthe’ aan oe FEF THT! 


ae feferforyo SS qer | 
She: acrraats 7 SATIS II 
aiae air cafes we atte 184 cent Ta BAGTRE THEMIS, 
eaters aatenife “cera SAS oat cA gecataAae FY rafts Rae, 22 
Aes otras opt wa! 
sia 6 wea “AACS open TATA etna, RACateCHA Baaiora 
fda wa caifecets Face ATM ate crater “ae sae ofe aed 1S 
gee, U2 aatel acta aa 44 


W Rem aera ay Far acd ayaeS 
RES aye Beaty! 
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ate Sacra wafers TaIcife vay frfenfers ayes sim afm zg 
ahaa, 4a afer TASTIER awe ke Af sot eee 
aaeia Fastegy isoio-8 «= Awa aatere BM CTO treet Grace 
mice @ ayqws yiaice ofiow Atha | 


ube Micifes avect aacaa fetes aaract afacvocya— 
APPTAACITAR, ASA AS | 
Statacas stcaacaas om ratertfe: 11 


foft adica Aet %<4ret Stotiricta ata “aay” ee acatet sian tata 
aa Baas ee acatt fan wzaifared siaicer| wrt sucha “Tatcaife’ 
am ‘sone ase gasica ata Recitess ‘trio's alee rat 
az1 ola acute— 
sre wa aches Acta | 
weer tes AayAratcrcafe Actes II 


at wet witeifes Gaat cece “aratafactstaia 42 Acta Tact ACF 
ata afersact oti fates, azies a 4IS,S Bernice Tad Fhe Af 





sup ‘Sort’ alae asi casts Teta sfasices, fre oleice TPT td 


att arate ‘Sarno cata ay ate | 


a3 469 oteatpata shen orcs ate ‘Beart aerstale fre ater staal ala 
sifietctt wal atts a zecqe atatecr afaafes @ tfeafao vem TH 
eit Te) stat Fam Giese Wa! 


fasta 


waited ta feacitecr ‘freien’ aasicaa at cra) A— 
as fen froook aie m ¥ frott | 


cia fot — 
featat: afore a sseepn fate | 
can fortron wa ace a7fS il 
a2 aact eerie aie aects Met PASH afies ea ‘atc 
aoica frais (strat) aifecet feet’ eacitesa 42 PAF ee 
farata pfocace (tacta faces) wsecaa frotan afarm afaeata aftateet 
waite aq tt ata a ab’ a2 Bfe aa (7a) BAC nfs) 22M as 
aay afta few fratceq—2ar oteta fae accatert AIG! 
wale fretted eacitecsa pat Piaaicyr, THAT cater Se 
Sats afro Tl oll ae 
afaagaien asta statteay | 
qa welffes a fasta m froten il 


— 





—— mmaamammaammmm =) i ia le in A PIG it) Gol Ag Maer ke Me 
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cr 


feeacMterd “RE fan’ wate ‘ofracegarigen’ eer TRS, 4a SHTRA \ 
Gaia ace fe’ ada ‘za ateiften a fretry Cfers aa an om] i | 
oa 7a ‘states fasten’ at “atetftew freten’ a07 fastaata Cafeer-farcest | 
qa satel aah We FCA | I 
Seb afer CTSA TET OAS FTI WA 
“featerfecscy 3 Haeeaefaetan ” 
a& aca fora ore e Tea TPT FCAT | 
aap, Paacihed, OR AK wel STAT Faas fsa opeta feta crateal- 
Ba ae Ace CHA ATT ATR | oe art GI— 
(>) ory freteatan TTAASTATS CAA | 
afettacs we: hesetetracatts I 
(2) PH Se FAPIARFIATTITA BATS | 
opeats qafactcs fasten ormrant ©! 
(9) wy atte calct ofraaia fT GAs | 
Sat Setet PICKS CATA I 
qeibos freacitecad, fretaibcs Olced (aatetreace), Gre Bos WS 
atuifaes frutsata wat GT Te BLANCA! 


aenicaite 


Reacitec afetcaife— 
cote pifeicnfes TSCAHAAMOCA: | 
A wy GAT et A of aaa a Gate at SIRT TA a af 
ty Gis weld ‘afeicate’ aia Fhe A! —g2 eat otra a2 rect ots BACAR, 
ert cae ofetaifes vette fare aa NE a2 GATIAeS 
Braces SE 
‘fafretel AH) AE catetfoatacaibay | 
aacesfetcatfes oaeitoal aa il 
a2 ward ‘catatfeatecaiod’ AT fe afr face agen is 
Gey ata aac oe Rectres eH eT afre Sop TA 5 TA be 
ificata ata sfaaicat | fre foft Batre? cafertcat toa aid 
Butea cratteatcer— Ay aicera aac AK afy “cera ict) | 2 aa fe 


waiter catch aor warataae aerate MTA scan facaite caliee— 


sroaatreira etifetctte! 
reedatteratios CeCTER TTT! 
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aa aa sine sferatcai— 
om 74a acatfeaaatch frets | 
ashame sh: Shastcaeam fT | 


ations fof <afetcatfen ateten <ita sfam cece ‘acatfe’ ateae 
ufos Faq «2 ‘acaifer apn Hee see ‘acaife Sie’ at ah 
Jz aN Fa 


cia «2 afeicated fei atetpata aa feecitecss fetes ated 
Stet freacitersa atafex farietaact sate 21 


mel, SCRA Grats at sfratcea—— 
“fom a fern cteiifosfet i 
erateicate: omivarsicaten aa?’ 


fort ue ast, fava aa atpatfaces afetcatfer covas wists sim 
Great oratzatca, aatca Stata waa e aaiSe ayaa Fa OCA! CH 
aqnaci? for afetcaifeces “aeretcaten’ aferatce | 


Geb ufasa olacea tay Brat scan wes feta WS} UAH Glas ash afeF 
cor aiats Fcay | «ley fee com facie cpteaca cra ata (ste ce aw— 
CORANTW BA atthe WW ITS! 
St Aotaatate “Pracaz fetcatfeat: 1 
stratatcatia § coblstotarfasttats | 
Seo watts Face teh 42445 | 
TSAI HACIA WAN GPCI—cocw ACOH, ACSC COM, afarraty Tea STM 
aa sHoetta ltt afer pt yet cor Bet cattaet & 
ahs wh con fad“a fee pte seaA | a comma pA TaD qufs AHS 
aiastfaett afetatod cor pfs scaq; wet Stata Gerster ala cord 
aaotiat Fat! aa ata Ye eet UfSicaifed Tae she aay Getz 


q2 Asse crater! sty 7zW— 
“HORII set eetatetcaes 1” 




















TH 4a aha Bees Feces cowmaa fee cetteatcear Stel = 
ct 2or ort ae a 
aub ofetatfe wast ota aoe aiteetcs Fete Fiance! 


fot “afetcatie’ ater cet “eis wee wast Seta Fras ale; sual” 
14 


Siri sett ew IRCA. eheech ten-wfiaicer we 8 foo 
Brizats wife fre sate) afetcaa atte afaaicgs 
Tarifa: ofifeatety feta: athe 
M53 sitefecate: 4 ontfrerfetaet I 








1954] fayavtiaa yarety WAR wazTT 395 


a FH SA—A4, fats, Sere, fae, oret, alee, facata, fae 
WIS, ARS, WAS 8 Ay az atertid zits aasta Sfafte Tay I 


act ota aface ata freacitecat ofetatfe ome, wt, Seb, ahr 3 
wabA Gicaibata Gerater Bees ated ves we frets ate sirategi 

























asicaite 


fEaciterets woltatfea aecd 42 ata afaatcga— 
‘an sated: woltcife: aif” 1 
wz ‘z4ag1 atastfaces fats’ afer wercaifod atat fice! sfantcya— 
qoifeatsta Bf cafes apr! 
aint ores wolctsfefera Fi II 
ata atic freacitecs “attest sea’, “aia oraeey’ «2 Cfea ara 
wz1 fee fot Aca wolcatfe epee? fracyice— 
“aiaraaaaariastetetat FT | 
at atzafs weer ata: wottetadths 1 x158 
aoicaa Seleat cain wotcalfes cra qeia sitet) ote Bt cra 
ag ote worates mata a efate Ol Wen wyatt Gi scaq AE! 
a ~ Rotate fawariterat KFA AK SPCRA aide wetter apract 
wet sateen oat adtaeterces Pacaet meters vata firatcet 1 
states otatdtats ats abetcfagy ot | 
aotcafes atfecesonm atarefors 1 
wat woicatfe ay oifs 42 2 at 
= afar aa aif, fem, ef @ HUA qotatanicra Grizat crateatega 
at orcatfece Fic TENTS TfaATITRM | a aoicifes atm an fof 
ce etsy ATRCS' | afin gfe axa ware aftatcee afm aT Far atRce 
NCH | 
Seb carer aaat worse SACI 
fm Data sfiategs, “wera ate em 


Yee Ree) SE TF — 
Feratat, Rese KATA Fier 


say ieyaeeter qaAerngs |! 


ho. 
(>) -wotatartaqeta Bertie 318 (startet) 1 


ae aed sixteen whee AEE | 


african at face SIC Gee's 
aca ate; ABaTA CIR At 


13 


. 
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ata wolcatfes ta Gertz seat Ae) Aca za felt 4 aietica Clee 
Tea cant scot fre ole SA Gerad saaicar, Sh Clzicwe fare! 
wu woictfecs weld facta aly ‘Gifs’ aicwe aise sister aa ue 
oifea wert wolcaifeae 242 fips frateer| ora aed 
aearettieate ae TT Ate Cafe | 
caice foayfras wsetarrat etfs: 1 
aaa ta ‘olfe’s ae aricaa cra craizatcea— 
PreqtafottoteTerseatiaity | 
m Patcsifoocary faeces TAM 1 aod 


AANA 
Reacitecat ‘atin’ searsicaa ote ofeoefe otcza athecd afr 


wl eaciter— 
wane facets Sree | 
wT cyphers; AAtSlA: 


Seyfert sty | 
wich ateafacaen AAAI, GAITS | 
Se Aca Afaatcet cate ‘aint’ Gerstace ‘aeaita’ atcy afSfee cat | 


nels THAT ACH wWincta ‘Aehta’ @ ‘GT a2 atateracad Beat Fhea- 
TA ak freeciteca aes? alec aarat sfaaicga) otACeT ‘aaftaty 
mrraty «2 Ofer zfs arn zeta scaq we) oa Tet 
Craak aAMtttcech atte | 
AIPA coptee Aeattae-wT Sorts I 
Reacitecat ‘Bafeata’ neta ‘Biainty’ cr wafes| trees “aataty’ sate 
‘aetatan’ eer aay oats’ ation “agra? ator BRS | 


Veb Afra Vie THI Bata shratcar gwate fey tea AWE! 


ata “atin m1 afin ela BARS cls ate a’ aed shim afort TA 
qa Faayr— 
“sacra ape: ays 1” 
areca gfe mn crfica atineay afm cata? xa a aeray afere facae Ae 
“sacar Getatatate towfat— 
ayenfinte wTt TE: aA” gigiya 





a ee mann i cen 


1954] faRerGisd Aleta AAS ATA 397 


arr Axsiotarcts TS Spat a sian Satara She macs wr aferatcya 
ge Ozteraz Beet} a sacri olen featcer| ies aera Greats atm 
wie wast FES AA afacs tz 1> 


sub atid wastes Tet Shan Aca Clats Teed atacas coe FfaateaT | 
fafencs arate fafaa acae afaeton | 
art Srfera Bat wwe WATT 
tS ona at! Zeta Aa Gees atacar shicwryi— 
oigek fet a wyheey StS TTI 
aey Stl wo wate THA agtats | 
@ efeaa ala whic Rew afar we ace ae wa at ahre 
a ate 


faceicatfon 


feats Restie aF4— 
Regine cities sh 7A! 
CAT Ute AFR GPA VN TET FACwCyI— 
arorhy ftcr a edternete: | 
Res getaticn facistfete ai Il 
a Teta ocala cr ain eacdtecsa THC We fey Tr 7 GABel 
fia wine Utziad fared sara ae Catt aint FhaateRT | ARE CRA BS 
hm Reacitera aed? we Faia! Srces THAT G2, OPAC WH 
ain asta ete wiicr so Perr edict sfoqre Sfee fartcatie 
Reacitea arcts nate B28; Gt otter FNC FN TA AR, ORR 
Was sinter, azatcae otacet CaPeT | Rreaciter @ wricet ace Retcatte 
mE UT cata Yore oral WA AN! 


wet fre Statens apt Fhate ef, fen, otfs, wo ax ya facie 
fetatfes tts cor alfaxtia Siaattat | ora art— 
gtatfeteattia 1g, Cararriyy | 
Factaedattaa om facicstfefascs Il 
QR arecig og io Beieat crate TST OFA aferatega— 


cry EERCHIeCeraS FCT | 
FACAA ceeatecaraty comtatata FeAtC I! 


(>) atartareta yar fe sivina (FF &% fad ats 8¢ 7% 296) | 
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Seb wraira wpat taste Geer Aa Gat FARA CoM seq 
eet SA aE 
amar eta watactferary | 
Reteniferasnteereciferce 1 
Rela a comma Weleda afar 
uficor fafices fafreric 51 
om wa fa are phe afoteys: | 
Secba Gtcate aect Reaciteca ‘fac att’ facistfSfactt’'s aetefrs | 
apa facieetfe aycH— 
“apetainsertatat, mbratés: facetcatie: 11” 
a? ta we WS Te sate! Fa cares aecta afSe fey fafa ate 
wet fet afers Race acre ola afm AMT feaTS aatt stag | 
eu Reife a afm safe atta ‘few ane a gasta facet 
shatter Cee? Aetcifer 14% afar ahem at— 
fefereittcar, afrtfettace fratatay | 
wetter facacton facet foi 
e2lq a aie 2 aeta ‘facta’ cratBatcaq— 
aaersrahatrs Teh TSA | 
qrrfetawzcttary: nt facts BS 1 
a 
qarTs Fx4ich WIAs stHtex b sxe! 
FEMA fcacalacn facteateaye | 
euba «2 aedacat war atta faceted 7a Tae aicy, aA TAZ 
alven fort ‘factcatfe’ ate yet mn efam fies atae afefeo sfaategi!| oO 
heifer awectt whee wetter mie atete owe Rete fcicifer Ate 
wt Ta the! 


facate 
wan eofre Facatateint ced ‘facate’ ata afefew he, ate feEAcates, 
CAL 4a WEY Gy OAM Becba ace ‘facata’ ataz oben AN’; ipl 
Facata Ba tA opty aCe aaa | sae GF aed atcera TPAC : 
aefs ‘Reataterr africa) eH fre optitatcta capac ‘facata’S ate 
freacsitecsa “facaty’”— 
‘a fen orem facatae a Buco!’ 








1954] fayaraies yatta WAzls Aayia 399 


48 aay, pects att Tine Chez aect shaateer— 
eto a fein a featofeaton | 
a factifeataa facatas ws feEFaN: 1 
Raa ‘factatfeata’ satis aia? otacza sfofae meratrr at Zatcwe edict 
thier sib Shag wT trefa feaciieaa wen sels ata fey a 
we NI 


ast Se aI site fey apa BBM TET FacerQI— 

fawatat: fate tat aa TTT 

facrerfaitaa 7 facata: FATS AI 
atict cheat et @ fen a2 72ib ata Geacds wn “feats m Fim aceaica 
aitectcr wel ‘watat oiitaty’ aferncer; 222 ala oteta fetes teers, 
Oa mes chess optt ata! seh fot zeta ta facataa yayeta con 
Gita & yoocsa AF Urtert aon shaakgr ax sine coors Tete Fheat- 
taqj— z 

SorasystaeaIasea:§ FSRCG |’ 
Sciced tela Cafes @ aaafoe Peomeifre eeatcg! 


Seb ufaea Clea SPAT FCAT! 


ama “fwatotre: fica” a2 Wa Jor! raeaeyt! A yah 
aca arta et Feats Bead tees fale ACT Phe AICRT | ae out fey 


edttpatfira Beart Sfacert WI 


sup ‘facatatorr act eT efan faxactieaina apract— 
aaa wetter Tee Frat | 
arate qasta; wate 7 facata: I 
So) afr facatcad Watery OT (aa gata) diftereta ax fratsta cor “itp 
Aaa aay BATA seatt aie Biayeted cond cad FCAT | 


acatearets feattarcn, OZ ots fem 42 Box 
oie 9 war Bztera Cauca fafee cor tata 
aaa wae TP Bt WL) A feg? a 
otfem fratcegt| FEB aafetcts FA7A4 
eat cor yrtert att Gacatea 


Sz wBcw ctl WECSTY AE 
tars Ser cor, WET Ot. fm, 
etter | Seb oe aT 4 
afin facataterrecee Facata <a 

§ sfiate ating afte com atiaeate FECT! 
Yee necae peta Sfaatcnt! 





ee 



































ie 
ae eer 
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fawtets 
Reactteca fantefer aect a aty— 
efeacat a frm fritefofaczisrs | 
fritefoetictia fratacatt a wie: 1 


Race efor Wacr frm we frais Aiea eis Gowee ‘fratefe’ zm xeatee: 
Roa yet freer Sew wee eaty 


oraz qefs at wet «2 ‘fratefe'te ‘oteefe’ <faaiceq) ctr 

arr} 

RAPeVagAce GATS | 

fefaq fafason a frm aterefeacit ah | 
ae Tact Racahecdd TT eT AAS AE aay fata Ahir whore? Wa 
‘atrefe’ afin aie Fn eeaice «= fawacdtecaa aacs afte efoat frac 
Tat FN SI We; Cletd THI iis Seta Fa Vatew wiae fre caD- 
ye qt Te 7S aflacer Cleice? ‘oierefs’ ato Sfte sfhratee, 
wwak fort aetor ata hates aan Ataet =B06 aicaa H, Stata afeo- 
AF SNR Cteice Aatet afr quits sfacwg | 


Wal Aaaz Clcea ais FoF 4 Atfes zeta Ga Bayt em Ace, 
Ra atm sala crite ; aatcte fo cet wlcea atfeoorsa Tterefer 
afs sore sian freecitess at recta pact ast sfacerga— 

ah fart] wif tesa =O | 

cratshn eh 4% aecy za Aff fay 1 
221 aa Readers zy aft aa ote eee Gs ‘frais thier wfe'cee 
aires I Zag! wel Bela Aa for qeta cor @ Uateat aria = FeatCRA, 
wie freacitecta 42 cor Teles wT zeta comma Gaol crt CTA! 
Zula ache fot aine tetera AD sfratcoqr— 

“aleefegeitities fea 1” 
42 Gfecos seta watt eitem ak) 


Beb fiawets het wate ‘ateeiea’ aatn ce TPR OM 
We fort Reacitecs wpa? aa wea eter fafaa airefes wee 
Saat | Stet aE 

‘ifewsice wa facna tyes | 
Toe whore) Teele-qwi-ra |! 
fort att WeceCTa MASA stay aE) 








ee 


1954] fayeraias yaty WAST AeIly 401 


aia qatead yas Tet etaca saTT! felt aI sfacarea—— 
“Sorfarzedteatifyaiceant 1 aterefes 1” 
_oeta a? aed aq atan fara fates Teer them wa! 


aup fantefs a ateefs ctabas Brat eeaa ae Wb, Scat GAIA AS: 
gasicd wis 3 fants “2 facwt othem aI 


raters ICT freee Ath | 

Sacraafecsign yates got wis Il 
aaania aacdd ace Belzacte fot tester airs aie gaferab shaatcet 
frmtg Gateact gehts alii’ <2— 

serrata atopic teh fe SHI 

mata fet fet ray AY areraferattt I 


fara 
fein oaretas far Reacitecs ata ahem aI— 
qe aoaicts wa OTA | 
Horatt sicera at afofatys | 
tre fierface ‘fain’ aferaicga | Stats aet— 


fate fe orient ars | 
can fire att actasfofefaa 11 


Reaciieaa wet wy atic APTS zacae ohcate Gteact— 
aa wagfesrina fs faratifs | 
saa: awatcate roa ctaaaly |! 
a ciice fra afefrroteat 7" aren a, we freacdteca ‘aaatcta’ “7 
wa afoe Zeatiea | 
Reactor 9 oe Faria a Fefata apa Maz Ahem AA) StI SACRA 
apace Bead HCE aE TUE OTE TET | 
at Bates aferr Fh qafres aed 
rR} 


atacr Becateh VVaCH | ona 


adtaayacet Fares STE FR 
nara facts iH somtfprt FI! 
cor orftcs Me A Tap 8 


4 Rte ate ATES ING fares PEAT 


fertt oefoe 724 ae faaicgt | 
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WET Scahe COTTA TIAA SEG Gite APA set sfarwcgA— 
GSAS TATA SAT TV AA Fees | 
Batcatacra Fos mM feta i 
aha 
“fpataa wort tyartatay feet ay” 
a? Am Frat at, afere 4eafem an wa e Aatla GY aK ByT tT 
a afte cy 3 qeicwa faoraree frta aferatcet! ater oheoetn fey 
Tay FH ata, ercitect qo Ww om wa wT! 


aup fart a a fret mn aietr Faq Ae 





ag 
famacitecd weet “aaa Gaeicd THT aFottd fag eae, W— 

fen St IAT | aa, 

cetat SOT Stay AT 

waar, efter aattd— 

Gore ST crtatray i 
fetcaat ae age art fee Fa eeae! aaa fartcate aarata a fae 
ofefraeta WSS Atta Srcaaz Grats act Aeys Fca arterracts wal 
(Aattss-atbiea:) Sete arTA AIA afts zate—Salt freaciter ats 
seas! at waste aartcra afST cts; gears waa Het WA ATT 
eft Be wate attics Betis a7 afee Z2atce | 


Stax Betas wayract Afacorga— 
“aq cetat sont MAaicatactTel | 
ants arteatrenyaryay Il 
Sutzacts cratferergi— 
steaattean, 7ETeTTTaTS | 
SAaatorr ST AW SA 
ora, MBCSTS AAT ATPAR Saatcatacrsqely AFH 
sec—sn freariiersts 4 SHR Soraaz TIS | 


aay SUH Ate RT FCAT TE ST OTS ATA ont 


aahhe ea rare TAT 


(Saate 


facas) 
patafancat: sifwafowr TK SA! 
wie taatetear errata tam iI 


grata 728 wages wt crt WH! 


—————— 


| ee Ty! ER es tee 


1954] faReeHiSs AAC BABA aay 403 


Seb alaea SZ WT ORS FCAT! 


ata fom? ata CHCA aH FI 
“aaomitcracattataes | Dryas 1” 
qfers sfacecga— 
aetna ata Bacay ate Ga! Greate gafres FerI— 
oforae atotatetas tetas atsicattts | 
abratatcatgas atratetcatfas 11 
Hub Sam cows aes aaqace wie frm wet SeceI— 
' ; a mpieaqain wares TEAAPTp Hats | 
4 SAT BACT OCA AAHAS COATT I! 
Scig Gateacche alae 2 at arftew A— 
otrrmafe: aie we TahT attaioTte | 
Saftafa wab-oy Tar eayrega II 
a2 oaqa oicaiatcoe ata cies a8 freacttecrt yon otis fre 
jae che aerm we aie TPH! ai ctl aerate SYA aay FUG 
met atrcaa aa | wet Beteat ark er FEB ICR TACT efor fet 
afm aten zor aie stat wUCh Borate art afte crt TH, TAT IAT 
wastes? fai amis irate | 
aia abticn® aintna cicatpa wate Ffacofg! td a2 aicatpata® 
chivtact Freacitecar waetrotrs aie otaits ateetiaetets Afay as 
{ waeterces ahs tener ciftran Bete afte cathe BUC | 


© 


—~ 
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TBacateca §9=ARTS 














my @ CaRcaa Oifse1 atat-- 
freaciterat waste TACT 
D1 Byart aah 
21 Ww qa 
1 wae AAt 
81 =hecat 

el Gy 

wl BMA 

a1 adits 

vl Saar 

al fern 

901 afericatie 

>> 1 weicatfe 

q S21 BabA 

O11 facicaife : 
281 facata Sy 
2¢1 frites Be 
3b) Feta : a 
241° WyA ae 


GAsiPrcsa ARS 
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Ctz4 
Basta 


mera 


we 


Bscarrl 
ae terri 


atone 
I Gee- 


zolcaife 


APRA 


Reeesife 
facats 
Terets 
frrin 
ata 


[Vok. 


CS-SAS BAX atacta Vee Asai 





wala Secba atta (it HL 
asta aasty aaeta ota jul 
* * * * 
* * * * s 
} 
* * * * 
* * * * | 
| 
- i aye crs ! 
* * * * 
* * * * 
Sraat cheat cheat Strata 
* * * * { 
* * * * 
goicathe * * oifs 
8 Gtfs 
TAP RAT AIPRAT ey . 
WATT 
‘6 FT] 
* * I, * 
” 
oa * * * 
wes Deis pees saesfs 
* * * * 
ootstacctt- ¥ * * 
a0] 







BAS Aa Gat AHA Gtarwistt “Sorat” wo “ote”? 
az | 


*he fewitecss at aia ofeiee) 
B2aIce | 


Wah shat 1 Reade ea 
aes afeweka am qtectra? SfAhte 
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